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BIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM PENN. 


PENN NEGOTIATING TREATY WITH THE INDIANS. 


There are few names that stand brighter on 
the of history than that of William Penn, 
the founder and lawgiver of Pennsylvania, whose 
career in Europe and America we propose to 
sketch in the present number of the “ Magazine,” 
illustrating it, besides the full length portrait of 
our subject, which forms the initial engraving, 
with pictures of places intimately associated 
with his name. A distinguished American ob- 
served to us, not long ago, that “of all lawgivers 
there are none whose names shine so brightly on 
— pase of history as do those of George 

as 


ington and William Penn,” both of whom 


, truly a great man; perhaps of all pat- 
riots who om lived, he is the 
spot or blemish ”’—pure, faithful, unselfish, de- 
voted. Yet, all things considered, it may be that 


25 


William Penn is entitled to nearly equal admira- 
tion. The one, nurtured in liberty, became its 
high priest; the other, cradled in luxury, lived 
to endure a long and fierce struggle with oppres- 
sion. And yet amid sore temptations and seduc- 
tive flatteries, he passed with the innate conscious- 
ness of genius, and a human desire of —— 
tion, conquering not a others but himself, and 
finally doing justice to the “red men” of a new 
country, whom all his predecessors had sought 
to pillage and destroy. The sense of right must 
indeed have been of great strength in the nature 
of William Penn. In an age fertile of slander 
against every act of virtue, and of calumny as 
regarded all good men, the marvel is, how his 
reputation has descended to us so unsvathed ; 
living, as he did, with those who make us blush 
for England, and often in contact with the low- 
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minded and the false, who were ever onthe watch 
to do him wrong, still the evil imputegto him is 
little, if it be any, more than tradition ; While his 
yoodness is, to this day, as a beacon, casting its 
clear light from the waves of the Atlantic, and 
his name a watchword of honor, and a synonyme 
fur probity and philanthropy. It’s a joy and 
a comfort to turn over the pages of this great 
man’s life; to view him as a statesman, acting 
upon Christian compe yo in direct opposition to 
he ordinary policy of the world; and it was to 
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us a source of high enjoyment to reflect upon 
his eventful career, while spending, not long 
since some sunny days wandering amid scenes 
in laces which bear his 
honored name. In Penn Wood there are trees 
yet in the vigor of green old , beneath 
the shadow of which the peaceful lawgiver of 
Pennsylvania might have pondered on the true 
and national li he would have :o gladly 
died to establish. re is one spot— he most 
hallowed of them all—of which we shall pres- 
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ently write; a simple, quivt resting-place for 
those who had gone to sleep in peace. But, ere 
we pause at this shrine, we must recall the law- 
giver, amid the billows of life, buffeting the 
waves which, in the end, floated him into the 
haven of rest. The family of William Penn 
were of Buckinghamshire, and from them sprang 
the Penns of Penn’s Lodge. From the Penns of 
Penn’s Lodge our William Penn came in direct 
descent. His father was, by profession, one of 
England’s rough bulwarks, braving “the battle 
and the breeze.” Admiral Sir William Penn 
married Margaret, the daughter of John Jasper, 
of Rotterdam, and in due time the fair Dutch 
woman’s son became “ proprietor” of Pennsyl- 
vania. William was born in the parish of St. 
Catherine’s Tower Hill, on the 14th day of Oc- 
tober, 1644; doubtless his mother left her home 
at Wansted, in Essex, to be confined in London, 
although the neighborhood of the Tower could 
not have been a quiet retreat. The beat of the 
drum and the blast of the trampet must have 
often disturbed the couch of the young mother. 
The fashionable world of those days knew noth- 
ing of the “ west end,” except from the salubrity 
of its fields and mulberry gardens; and the lo- 
cality of Tower Hill was well adapted to suit the 
taste and calling of the admiral, who had there 
chosen his “townhouse.” In due time the 
mother and child returned to Wansted, and the 
Archbishop of York having, a little time pre- 
viously, founded a grammur school at Chigwell, 
the embryo lawgiver was sent there at a very 


early age. 


Chigwell is an old and silent village; the 
church, with its rew of arching yews, the large 
inn opposite, with its deep gables and bowed 
windows, and the entire character of the village 
carried the mind insensibly back. The school is 
an ivy covered building, and the room in which 
the aker governor of Pennsylvania was educated, 
bears the marks of considerable antiquity. The 
temperament of William Penn was sensitive and 
enthusiastic, and must have caused his parents 
much anxiety. It is certain that: while at Chig- 
well, his mind became seriously impressed on the 
great subject of religion. The admiral, we may 
suppose, if he knew of this impression, would 
not have regurded it favorably; and if it were 
known to him, it made him hasten his son’s de- 
parture from Chigwell; for the following year 
we find him at school near his birthplace on 
Tower Hill, and most likely at a day school, for 
his father, to augment his scholarship, kept a 

rivate tutor for him at his own house. Sir 
illiam had high hopes for his darling child. 
His talents were of | order, his accomplish- 
ments were many, and he won all hearts by his 
captivating manners. When fifteen, he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, as a gentleman com- 
moner. There, without neglecting his studies, 
he took great delight in manly —_ and in the 
society of his companions. While at Oxford, 
the words of a Quaker preacher made a great 
impression on him, and touched his heart, and, 
meeting with some other students, of kindred re- 
ligious views, they held 


meetings among them- 
selves, at which they both suenaed and prayed. 


Dima 


EXTERIOR OF CHIGWELL SCHOOL, WHERE PENN RECEIVED HIS EARLY INSTRUCTION. 
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PENN’S TREATY GROUND, WITH THE FAIRMAN, ON THE DELAWARE. 


This gametes: offence to the college authorities, 


who ned the delinquents before them and 
severely censured them, but as they persisted in 
their Salicions exercises, they were expelled for 
contumacy. On his return home, Penn’s father 
vainly attempted to divert him from his religions 

ursuits, as being likely to stand in the way of 
his worldly preferment, but finding him inflex- 
ible, the fiery old sailor beat him severely and 
turned him out of doors. Herelented, however, 
at the intercession of the young man’s mother, 
and- again received him at his fireside. Not 
long after this, the admiral consented to his son’s 
travelling on the continent, the more readily be- 
cause he probably thought that the gayeties of 
Paris, his Arst point of destination, might render 
his disposition more pliable and mundane. In 
this, however, he was disappointed, for young 
Penn, while he added to his acquirements a 
knowledge of the French language, and the po- 
lite usages of the continent, retained his parity, 
and strengthened his religious convictions. At 
the college of Saumur, under the tutelage of 
Amyrault, his mind was trained in the severities 
of Calvinism, as tempered by the spirit of uni- 
versal love. In 1664 the appointment of his 
father to the command of a British squadron in the 
naval war with Holland, compelled him to return 
home. He now studied law at Lincoln’s inn, 
and then his father sent him to Ireland to man 
a considerable estate. Of this period of his life 
Bancroft thus 

“ Having thus his understanding b 
the learning of Oxford, the religion and phi 
losophy of the French Huguenots and France, 
and the study of the laws of England, in the 
bloom of youth, being of esgaging manners, 
and so skilled in the use of the sword, that he 
easily disarmed antagonists, of great natural 


vivacity, and gay good humor, the career of 
wealth and preferment opened before him through 
the influence of his father and the ready favor 
of his sovereign. But his mind was already 
imbued with ‘a deep sense of the vanity of the 
world and the irreligiousness of its religion.’ 
At length in 1666, on a journey in Ireland, 
William Penn heard his old friend Thomas Loe 
speak of the faith that overcomes the world; the 
undying fire of enthusiasm at once blazed up 
within him, and he renounced every hope for the 
path of integrity. ‘It is a path into which,’ 
says Penn, ‘God, in his everlasting kindness 
guided my feet in the flower of my youth, when 
about two-and-twenty years of age.’ And in the 
autumn of that year, he was in jail for the crime 
of listening to the voice of conscience. ‘ Relig- 
ion,’ such was his remonstrance to the viceroy of 
Ireland, ‘is my crime and my innocence; it 
makes me a prisoner to malice, but my own 
freeman.’ 

“ After his enlargement, returning to England, 
he encountered bitter mockings and scornings, 
the invectives of the priests, the strangeness of 
all his old companions ; it was noised about, in 
the fashionable world, as an excellent jest, that 
‘William Penn was a Quaker again, or some 
very melancholy thing,’ and his father, in anger, 
again turned him penniless out of doors. ‘The 
outcast, saved from extreme indigence by 4 
mother’s fondness, became an author, and an- 
nounced to princes, priests and ple, that he 
was one of the , and forsaken 
Quakers ; and repairing to court with his hat on, 
he sought to engage the Duke of Buckingham in 
favor of liberty of conscience, claimed from 
those in authority better quarters for dissenters 
than stocks and whips, and dungeons and banish- 
ments, and was urging the cause of freedom with 
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importunity, when he himself, in the heyday of 
youth, was consigned to a long and close im- 
prisonment in the tower. His offence was her- 
esy; the bishop of London menaced him with 
imprisonment for life unless he would recant. 
‘My prison shall be my grave,’ answered Wil- 
liam Penn. The kind-hearted Charles II. sent 
the humane and candid Stillingfleet to calm the 
young enthusiast. ‘' The tower,’ such was Penn’s 
message to the king, ‘is to me the worst argu- 
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ment in the world.’ In vain did Stillingfleet 
urge the motive of royal favor and preferment ; 
the inflexible young man demanded freedom of 
Arlington, ‘as the natural privilege of an Eng- 
lishman.’ Club-law, he argued with the minis- 
ter, may make hypocrites: it never can make 
converts. Conscience needs no work of public 
allowance. It is not like a bale of goods, that it 
is to be forfeited unless it has the stamp of the 
custom-house. After losing his freedom for 
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about nine months, his prison-door was opened 
1 the intercession of his father's friend, the 

uke of York; for his constancy had com- 
manded the respect and recovered the favor of 
his father.” 

As an author, he had now distinguished him- 
self by his essa “The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken,” “ No s,no Crown,” and “Inno- 
cency with her open Face.” In 1670, the meet- 
ings of dissenters were forbidden, under severe 
penalties; but the Quakers continued to 
meet as usual, and when their homses were 
closed, would assemble jn the streets. For ad- 
dressing the people at one of these meetings, 
William Penn was committed to Newgate, tried 
before a jury, and acquitted ; he was, however, 
detained in prison, and the jury fined for their 
verdict. This year Sir William Penn died, fully 
reconciled to his son, to whom he left a large 
estate, taking leave of him in these memorable 
words: ‘Son William, let nothing in this 
world tempt you to wrong your conscience. 
will you keep peace at home which will be a 
feast to you ina day of trouble.” Shortly after 
this event, Penn travelled, in the exercise of his 
ministry, into Holland and Germany. In the 
year 1672, he married Gulielma Maria Springett, 
whose father (Sir William) having been killed at 
the siege of Bamber, in the civil wars, her 
mother bad married Isaac Pennington, of Chal- 
font, in Bucks, an eminent minister and writer 
among the Quakers, In 1677, he visited Ger- 
many again, in company with George Fox, and 
Robert Barclay, the celebrated apologist. 

One of our engravings represents Stoke, the 
residence of the Penn family in England, a 
plain but spacious manor-house; and another 
the Chigwell school-house, where William Penn 
received his early education. In 1676, Penn 
became manager of “property concerns” in 
New Jersey; he invited settlers, sent them out 
in three vessels, and occupied himself in the 
formation of a constitution, consisting of terms 
of agreement and concession. Perfect religious 
liberty was of course established, and William 
Penn left on record that “he hoped he had laid 
the foundation for those in after ages of their lib- 
erty both as men and Christians, and by an ad- 
herence to which, they never could be brought 
into bondage but by their own consent.” In 
these days, it is little more than a pleasure-trip to 
cross the Atlantic; but in the time of William 
Penn, it was a serious undertaking. Yet nothing 
obstructed his progress; when once he fixed 
within his mind it was right to act, the act was 
“afoot.” For several succeeding years, he was 
projecting plans for the good of New Jersey. 

is heart was rent asunder by the persecutions 
endured by his people—especially in the “rough” 
city of Bristol—and anxious as he then was for 
the grants, which he in after time obtained, the 
fear of “great ones” never prevented raising 
hand and voice againsttyranny. At length, one 
of his great objects was attained; the charter, 

ting him the tract of land which he himself 

marked out, bears date the fourth of March, 
1681. He had petitioned for land in “the far 
West” where brethren might dwell together in 
unity, in love, and in security, chiefly as the li- 
quidation of debt which the government owed 
his father. And when his petition was granted, 
then commenced the career by which his name is 


chiefly known and honored. Gathering a “ favored 
people” together from wherever he had preached 
“the word,” at a very early period, he freighted 
two ships with Irish Quakers. Mercurial as the 
Trish are, there is no country where Quakers are 
more beloved and trusted to this day than in Ire- 
land. The embarkation of this Quaker colony 
must have formed a strange contrast to the going 
out of an emigrant ship in our own day. The 
well-clad, well-organized, steadfast, earnest, sub- 
dued, yet hopeful people, taking leave of those 
whom they loved, yet left—subduing, as is their 
custom, all outward indications of anguish, and 
seeming ashamed of the emotion which sent 
tears to theireyes, and tremor to their lips! Two 
of the good ships—well-ordered, well-appointed, 
well-provisioned—sailed from London, and also 
another from Bristol. How different from the 
wretched hulks which are now sent staggering 
across the seas, to convey a diseased, half naked 
and enfeebled multitude to the promised land! 
Penn’s letter to the Indians, transmitted by one 
of the earlier ships, is a masterpiece of what 
worldlings call policy, but which is simply justice 
and right feeling. This letter preceded his visit, 
and was well calculated to excite the confidence 
and curiosity of the red men, who must have 


-felt deeply anxious to see the = face who ad- 


dressed them, and was disposed to treat them as 
brethren. The death of his mother, at this time, 
spread a gloom over his loving spirit, and de- 
layed his departure; but the interest of the new 
world summoned him from the old. He at 
length sailed for the new world, in the ship Wel- 
come, and was there ted by his future sub- 
jects, consisting of English, Irish, Dutch and 
Swedes, then in number about 3000. He had 
people of many lands and many creeds to deal 
with, as well as an unseen and almost unknown 
nation ; but he commenced with so noble an act 
of justice, in paying the Indians for the lands 
already given him in payment by the king of 
England, that pale faces and red skins were alike 
convinced of his certain honesty of purpose. 
There are few persons whose pulsations are so 
numbered that they will not beat the quicker 
when they hear of a generous action ; the soul is 
revived, even in a worldly bosom, by the throbs 
of immortality which tell us they are great and 
righteous deeds prompted by God himself. With 
what an upright gait and open brow must Wil- 
liam Penn have met the tribes at Coaquannon— 
the Indian name for the place where Philadelphia 
now stands—foremost of a handful of Quakers, 
without a weapon, undefended, except by that 
true protector which the Almighty has stamped 
on every honest brow. Here the peace-loving 
lawmaker awaited the pouring out of the dusky 
tribes. Amid the woods, as far as eye could 
reach, dark masses of wild, uncouth creatures, 
some with paint and feathers, and rude but 
deadly weapons, advance slowly, and in good 
order; grave, stern chiefs, and strong-armed 
braves gathering to meet a few unarmed stran- 
gers, their future friends, not masters! There 
was neither spear nor pistol, sword nor rifle, 
scourge nor fetier, open or concealed among these 
white men; the trysting-place was an elm tree 
rodigious growth at Shackamaxson, the present 
of Philadelphia. 
The large elm under which Penn concluded 
his treaty is seen to the right of the foreground 
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of the engraving representing the treaty. It was 
blown down on the 3d of March, 1810, In its 
form it was remarkably widespread, but not lofty; 
its main branch, inclining towards the river, 
measured fifteen feet in length, its girth around 


the trunk was twenty-four feet, and its age, as it | 
was counted by the inspection of its circles of | 
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annual growth, was two hundred and eighty 
three years. It stood on the edge of the bank 
which sloped to the river. The avenue of trees 
seen in the view, and Fairman Maurian opposite, 
was constructed in 1702. Penn greatly desired 
to purchyse it as a country residence for himself, 
but failed to do so. Towards this tree, the lead- 
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PENN’S HOUSE, LETITIA COURT, PHILADELPHIA. 


ers of both tribes drew near, approaching each 
other under its widely-spreading branches—front 
10 front, eye to eye, neither having a dishonorable 
thought towards his fellow-men, comprehending 
each other by means of the great interpreter— 
trath! How vexatious, that history should be so 
mute as to this most glorious meeting, and that 
there is but little tradition—the faintest echo of 
the past—to tell of the speeches made by the In- 
dians and replied to by Penn, after his first ad- 
dress had been delivered. The Quaker used no 
subterfuge, employed no stratagem to draw them 
into confidence ; imposed not upon their senses 
by a display of crown, sceptre, mace, sword, hal- 
bert, or any of the visible signs of stately domin- 
ion or warlike power, to which, like all wild men, 
they were inclined to render homage. And this 
is a thing to look at with pride and thankfulness, 
when man, in a righteous purpose, and with 
simplicity and steadfast intent, becomes so com 
letely one of Heaven’s delegates, that he is 
ooked up to and respected by his fellow-mortals 
who are not so richly endowed by God. It must 
have been a sight of exceeding yiory when Penn, 
whose ouly personal distinction was a netted sash 
of light biue silk, cast his eyes over the mighty 
aud strange multitade, who observed him with an 
earnest interest, while his followers displayed to 
the tribes varivus articles of merchandize, and he 
advanced steadily towards the great sachem, 
chief of them all, who, as Penn drew near, placed 
a horned chaplet on his head, which gave his 


le intimation that the sacredness of peace 
Ce ear all. With one consent, the tribes 
threw down their bows and arrows, crouched 
around their great chiefs, forming a huge half- 
moon on their ground, while the great chief told 
William Penn, by his interpreter, that the na- 
tions were ready to hear him. This scene has 
never been recorded or painted as it might be. 
The great fact that he there spoke fearlessly and 
honestly what they had heard and _ believed, 
pledging themselves, when he had concluded, ac- 
cording to their country’s manner, to live in love 
with William Penn and his children so long as 
the sun and moon should endure, is more suggest- 
ive than any record in modern history. js 
Slate-roof house, the city residence of William 
Penn and family while in Philadelphia, on his 
second visit, in 1700, is remarkable as the birth- 
lace of the only one of the race of Penn born 
in the country. Jiere John Penn, the American, 
was born one month after the arrival of his fam- 
ily. After Penn’s decease, the house was retained 
as the governor's residence, and John Adams 
and other members of the congress had thei 
lodgings in the State House. After arranging 
all matters for the future city, well might Penn 
write home: “In fine, here is what Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob would be content with, and ser- 
vice enough for God, for the fields here are white 
to the harvest. O, how sweet it is, the quiet of 
these parts, freed from the anxious and trouble- 
some solicitations, hurries and perplexities of 
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woeful Europe!’ But much as the lawgiver 
eulogised the quiet of his new colony, he was 
not content to remain there. His mind was anx- 
ious; his affections were divided between two 
hemispheres ; his ardent, restless nature longed 
to act wherever action was needed. He, there- 
fore, returned to England; Charles II. was 
trembling on the verge of the grave, which soon 
closed over him, leaving ncthing for immortality 
but the fame of weakness evenin vice. William 
Penn records James telling him, soon after his 
accession that now he meant to “go to mass 
above board ;” upon which the Quaker remarked 
quaintly and promptly, that “he hoped his ma- 
jesty would grant to others the liberty he so 
loved himself, and let all go where they pleased.” 
He resided then in a house at Charing Cross, 
most probably one ready finished, as it \ not 
been pointed out as a residence. His journey- 
ings to and fro were resumed, and as he was 
known to be affectionately attached to James, 
when William came to the throne he was perse- 
cuted nearly as much as in old times. Pennsyl- 
vania, too, me disturbed—not by discontent 


418 


of the red man, but by discontent with another 
governor. After a lapse of seventeen years, he 
again sailed with his family to Pennsylvania, and 
was received by white and red as their father and 
their friend. He dispelled many differences, 
healed many sores, and saw the city he had 
planned rising rapidly on every side. These 
seventeen years seemed to have done the work 
of seventy, and the Be vmy | of Pennsylvania 
was secured. He had shown the possibility of a 
nation maintaining its own internal policy amid 
a mixture of different nations and opposite civil 
and religious opinions, and maintaining its for- 
eign relations also without the aid of a soldier or 
a man-at-arms. The constable’s staff was the 
only symbol of authority in Pennsylvania for the 
ter part of a century! He had still abun- 
ant vexations to endure; his circumstances be- 
came embarrassed. He returned with his family 
to England an aged man—though more aged by 
the unceasing anxiety and activity of his life, than 
by his years. There are traditions of his dwel- 
ling at Kensington Knightsbridge; but it is 
known that he possessed Gane If of a handsome 
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mansion at Rushcome, near Twyford, in Berk- 
shire. Rushcome is a quiet little village on the 
borders of Berkshire. It lies in a valley; and 
the gently rising hills afar off add to the placid 
beauty of the scene. Some very old cottages 
and farms constitute the homes of its inhabitants, 
which remain much as they must have been when 
Penn was here a resident. ‘The house in which 
he died was destroyed nearly twenty years ago; 
and an old countryman—who noticed our scru- 
tiny of the village, and entered freely into the 
interest of our visit—described it as a large, 
quaint old mansion, which stood opposite the 
church, and commanded the view exhibited in 
our wood cut—a view entirely unaltered by mod- 
ernization, and upon which theeye of Penn must 
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to the burying-grounds of Jordans. It must 
have been a thrilling sight—the silent and solemn 
a wending their way through the embowered 
ands leading from Rushcome into Buckingham- 
shire, that lowed land of Hampden, conse- 
crated by so many memories, of which Penn, if 
not chi , is now among the chief. In Thom- 
as Story’s Journal, he narrates the circumstances 
of Penn’s death and funeral with touching sim- 
plicity: ‘On the thirty-first of the fifth month, 
1718, I received a letter from Hannah Penn, of 
the decease of her husband, our ancient and hon- 
orable friend, William Penn, who departed this 
life on the thirtieth, between two and three in the 
morning, of a short sickness.” He then notes 


his visit on the first of the succeeding month to 


MONUMENT TO PENN, AT KENSINGTON, ON THE DELAWARE RIVER. 


have often rested. Here a stroke of apoplexy 
benumbed his active brain, and rendered him un- 
fit for business. Such strokes were repeated, 
during six years, until he finally sank beneath 
them. ‘Those who visited him between the peri- 
ods of infliction, bore testimony to his faith, and 
hope, and trast in the Lord, and of his om | 
loving-kindness and gentleness to those arou 
him. Thus, through faintness and weakness, he 
had but little actual suffering, though there was 
a Ly oy ing towards eternity, and on the 
3ith day of July, 1718, in the seventy-fourth 
of his age, he put off the mortal coil which 
he had worn even to the wearing out, and joined 
in heaven those he had loved on earth. There 
was an immediate and mighty gathering of his 
friends and admirers, who attended his remains 


Rushcombe, where “TI staid till the fifth of Au- 
gust, and that day accompanied the corpse to the 
grave at Jordans meeting-place in the county of 
Bucks, where we had a large meeting of Friends, 
and others from many places ; and as the Lord 
had made choice of him in the days of his youth 
for great and good service, and had been with 
him in many dangers and difficulties of various 
kinds, so he did'not leave him in his last mo- 
ments, but honored the occasion with Be blessed 
presence, and gave a happy season of his good- 
ness to the pk mer catiofoction of all, the meeting 
being well spoken of by strangers afterwards.’ 

One of our engravings illustrates this spot, and 
the others the landing-place of the law-giver, 
the “slate-roof” house, his residence in Philadel- 
phia, and the monument at Kensington. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FISHES. 


Our readers will be 
gratified with the views 
given on these pages of 
some of the finny spe- 
cies. Angling has ever 
been a favorite pastime, 
and many a jovial hour 
is spent in fishing ex- 
cursions. Thesports of 
the line furnish an in- 
exhaustible charm, and 
they beguile many an 
hour, not only to the 
hardy fisherman, whose 
daily sustenance com- 
pels him to adopt and 
follow this mode of oc- 
cupation, but to the am- 
ateur who whiles away 
the lazy time in sport- 
ing with the line and 
net. It would be use- 
less, in the present day, to affect to pronounce 
any eulogy upon the sport of fishing. Even 
those who are not sportsmen admit that its plea- 
sures are innocent and healthy; and the univer- 
sal favor in which they have been held, from the 
earliest ages to the present. is no slight testimony 
in their behalf, nor slight justification of any at- 
tempt to regulate and render beneficial the pur- 
suit of them. It is certain that those who have 
once enjoyed the pleasures of fishing require no 
recommendation to continue them ; the relish for 
them, like the relish for anything that is healthy 
and natural, increases with fruition, and “ grows 
with what it feeds on.” All recreations, when 
properly conducted, resemble those intellectual 
enjoyments, wherein pleasure, indeed, seems the 
means, but instruction as well as amusement 
may be considered the end. And though, in the 
barbarism of the darker ages, man may have 
hunted, and shot, and fished with as little care 
for improvement, and as small a chance of in- 
crease of knowledge, as if he had been a mere 
beast or bird of prey, modern times have pro- 
duced a great change in this respect. Philoso- 
phy now gains stores of interesting facts from 
the laborious pleasures of the intelligent sports- 
man; our acquaintance with natural history is 
improved ; and the most exciting of amusements 
is made one of the best means of instruction. It 
is the characteristic of this age that nothing can 
be done without receiving aid from science, and 
nothing that receives such aid fails to impart 
added stores of information to it in return, We 
have put off the belief that men can do anything 
sufficiently well by mere force of habit, and we 
insist on knowing why they do a thing, and what 
are the various, and which are the best, modes 
of doingit. The sportsman by rote is but half a 
tportemaa this range of pleasure is confined by 

1¢ want of kno ge, and even the things he 
sees’ can hardly Be said to be observed by him, 
or afford him any pleasure but that derived from 
ring by his skill obtained ion of them. 

he who has oe his opportanities of 
Knowledge has a double enjoyment ; he has pleas- 


BANK RUNNER. 


ant thoughts for his companions, his sports are 
better conducted and more successfal ; and while 
he bags his game with the satisfaction of a vic- 
tor, he marks and remembers its peculiarities 
with the eye of a naturalist. Who has not felt 
the enthusiastic bursts of feeling of old Izaac 
Walton, on reading his description of the prey 
he took, the place of its capture, and even of the 
means he employed to take it? And who has 
not felt how the old angler must have revelled in 
enjoyment, where a less cultivated sportsman 
would barely have attained to a sense of satisfac- 
tion? Knowledge, therefore, is sought by the 
sportsman, not only as a means of sporting well, 
but of sporting pleasurably. But the more he 
increases his amount of knowledge, the more he 
desires to increase it; and thus his powers of in- 
quiry and observation are continually exercised, 
and by their exercise errors in natural history 
are corrected, and experience is acquired by him 
for his own benefit, and for the use of other men. 
To facilitate the accomplishment of purposes 
like these, books of all sorts have been, from 
time to time, published on the subject of sports, 
and these have for a short period satisfied curi- 
osity, but have done so only to heighten it after- 
wards. ‘The natural history of fishes has been 
the subject of learned investigation and research 
of late years to a greater extent than ever 
before; and the critical analysis and classifica- 
tion of Prof. Agassiz of the finny tribes has add- 
ed to them many an item of interest. We can- 
not, of course, say anything new, but only reiter- 
ate the observations of those who have made 
them their study. Among the numerous varie- 
ties of fishes which people our seas and rivers, 
we select the following as illustrations, append- 
ing some account deseriptive of their habits, etc. 
Wonderful as it may appear to see creatures ex- 
isting in a medium so dense that men, beasts 
and birds must inevitably perish in it, yet expe- 
rience proves that, besides those species which 
we are in the daily habit of seeipg, the very 
depths of the immense ocean contains myriads of 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FISHES. 


FLIES USED IN FISHING. 


animated beings, to whose very form we are al- 
most strangers, and of whose dispositions and 
manners we are still more ignorant. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that the fathomless recesses of the 
deep contain many kinds of fish that are never 
seen by man. In their construction, modes of 
life, and general design, the watery tribes are 
perhaps still more astonishing than the inhabit- 
ants of either the land or the air. The structure 
of fish, and their adaptation to the element in 
which they are to live, are eminent proofs of di- 
vine wisdom. Most of them have the same ex- 
ternal form, sharp at each end, and swelling in 


the middle, by which configuration they are en- 
abled to traverse their native element with 


er ease and swiftness. From their shape, men 
originally took the idea of those vessels which 
are intended to sail with the t speed ; but 
the progress of thg swiftest sailing ship, with the 
advantage of a favorable wind, is far inferior to 
that of fish. an no 
small degree of rapidity in the sailing of a ship; 
yet any of the larger species of fish would soon 
o e her, play round as if she did not move, 
and even advance considerably before her. The 
senses of fishes are remarkably imperfect ; and, 
indeed, that of sight is almost the only one 
which, in general, they may be truly said to pos- 
sess. But this is, in some degree, compensated 
by their astonishing longevity, several species 
being known to live more than a hundred years. 
The first engraving represents a Bank Runner, 


one of the implements of fishing, a sort of sta- 
tionary reel. The second depicts an angler 
stealthily bending over a stream, and preparing 
to throw his fly for trout. We have grouped to- 
gether in another engraving a set of artificial 
flies of various sizes, used in catching trout and 
salmon. The manufacture of these flies is a 
great art—the plumage and down of birds, floss 
silk, hair, and other materials, are employed in 
their construction. Fishes are very capricious in 
their tastes, and at some seasons will not rise to 
a fly, which proves killing at others. Izaac Wal- 
ton’s ‘Complete Angler” is the text-book of all 
lovers of the piscatorial art. Ile is a perfect en- 
thusiast, and unaffectedly kind-hearted. He is 
so much so, that he cannot bring himself to Aate 
anything—not even the worst things, except ot- 
ters. But these he abuses in set terms, calling 
them “‘villanous vermin,” and “base otters ;” 
and he assures us that he “ hates them perfectly, 
because they love fish so well—or rather, because 
they destroy so much.” Next to otters, he dis- 
likes scoffers, because he has heard they rail at 
his beloved pursuit. He makes it a point of con- 
science to dislike them, “ because I account them 
enemies to me, and to all that love virtue and 
angling!’ With him the terms are convertible. 
See what he says afterwards to the same effect : 
“Tt (angling) will prove, like virtue, a reward to 
itself.” Again, he describes his deceased friend, 
Sir George Hastings, as “an excellent angler, 
and now with God,” as if he believed, which he 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FISHES. 


undoubtedly did, that the one is the surest and 
shortest road to theother. Numerous other pas- 
sages might be pointed out, to show that Walton 
actually felt, if he did not believe, that there is, in 
fact, some natural and necessary connexion be- 
tween angling and virtue—We present a very 
aceurate engraving of the Pike, which grows to 
a vast size in English waters. The pike is com- 
mon in most of the lakes of Europe, but the 
largest are those taken in Lapland, which, ac- 
cording to Schaeffer, are sometimes eight feet 
long. They are taken there in great abundance, 
dried and exported for sale. All writers who 
treat of this species bring instances of its vast 
voraciousness. We have known one that was 
choked by attempting to swallow one of its own 
species that proved too large a morsel. It does 
not confine itself to feed on fish and frogs ; it will 
devour the water-rat, and draw down the young 
ducks as they are swimming about. At the 
Marquis of Stafford’s canal at Trentham, Eng- 
land, a pike seized the head of a swan, as she 
was feeding under water, and gorged so much of 
it as killed them both. The servants perceiving 
the swan with its head under water for a longer 
time than usual, took the boat, and found both 
swan and pike dead. Gesner relates, that a fam- 
ished pike in the Rhone seized on the lips of a 
mule, that was brought to water, and that the 
beast drew out the fish before it could 
disengage itsclf—that people have been 
bit by these voracious creatures while 
they were washing their legs—and that 
they will even contend with the otter for 
its prey, and endeavor to force it out of 
its mouth. It affords much sport to ang- 
lers, who generally employ a method of 
fishing called “trolling.” A gudgeon, 
roach, or large minnow, is 8o fixed to a 
number of formidable hooks, that, when 
drawn through the water, it spins rapidly 
round, and attracts the notice of the 
watehful pike, who dashes at the glitter- 
ing bait with a violence that jars the rod 
down to the very butt. Off swims the 
es to his place of concealment, lcisure- 
y turns the head of the bait downwards, 
and swallows it. Now, to swallow the 
fish is easy enough; but the array of 
barbed we proves an effectual obstacle 
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to the endeavors of the pike to get 

rid of the unwelcome morsel as 

soon as the angler jerks the line, 

and gives the pike to understand 

that hooks have points. The de- 

luded pike now endeavors to break 

the line, but a good fisherman foils 

all his efforts, and at last lands 

him, wearied and bleeding, but 

ferocious to the last.—The Carp, 

also illustrated in this article, is 

one of the naturalized fish in Eng- 

land, having been introduced there 

by Leonard Maschal, about the 

ear 1514, Carp are very long 

ived; they also grow to a very 

great size. These fish are ex- 

tremely cunning, and on that ac- 

count are by some styled the River 

Fox. They will sometimes leap 

over the nets, and escape that way ; 

at others, will immerse themselves so deep in the 
mud, as to let the net pass over them. ‘They are 
also very shy of taking a bait; yet at the spawn- 
ing time they are so simple as to suffer them- 
selves to be tickled, and caught by anybody that 
will attempt it. It is so tenacious of life, that it 
may be kept alive for a fortnight in wet straw or 
moss.—The Gudgeon, of which we present a pic- 
ture, is generally found in gentle streams, and is 
of a small size; those few, however, that are 
caught in the Kennet and Coln Rivers, in Eng- 
land, are three times the weight of those taken 
elsewhere. The largest we ever remember to 
have heard of was taken near Uxbridge, England, 
and weigned half a pound. They bite eagerly, 
and are assembled by raking the bed of the river; 
to this spot they immediately crowd in shoals, 
expecting food from this disturbance. The shape 
of the body is thick and round; the irides tinged 
with red, the gill covers with green and silver. 
The lower jaw is shortersthan the upper ; at each 
corner of the mouth am beard; the back 
olive, spotted with bla@k; the side line straight ; 
the sides beneath that silvery; the belly white. 
The tail is forked ; that, as well as the dorsal fin, 
is spotted with black.—The Sea-Trout, or Sal- 
mon-Trout, migrates, like the salmon, up several 
of our rivers, spawns, and returns to the sea. 
The shape is thicker than the common trout ; the 
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head and back are dusky, with a gloss of blue | 


and green, and the sides, as far as the lateral 
line, are marked with large irregular spots of 
black. The flesh, when boiled, is red, and re- 


sembles that of the salmon in taste. Trout fish- | 


ing affords excellent diversion for the angler, and 
the passion for this pastime is very great. The 
general shape of the trout is rather long than 
broad ; in several of the Scotch and Irish rivers, 


land, that a fish from eighteen to twenty-two 
inches, will often weigh from three to five pounds. 
This is.a fish of prey, has a short roundish head, 
blunt nose, and wide mouth, filled with teeth, 
not only in the jaws, but on the palate and 
tongue; the scales are small, the back ash color, 
the sides yellow, and, when in season, it is sprink- 
led all over the body and covers of the gills with 
small beautiful red and black spots; the tail is 
broad. The colors of the trout, and its spots, 
vary greatly in different waters, and in different 
seasons ; yet each may be reduced to one species. 
It sometimes attains the weight of four and a 
half pounds, but is usually much smaller. It is 
much in request for the table. This fish is par- 
ticularly abundant in New England, where the 
waters and soil, being of a more Alpine charac- 
ter, are highly congenial to its nature. The trout 
may be divided into three principal classes—pond 
trout, river trout, and sea trout. Pond, or lake 
trout, vary in shape and color ; their size is gen- 
erally in proportion to the extent of the water in 
which they are taken. In Moosehead Lake, in 
Maine, they attain the enormous weight of forty 
or fifty pounds, and, in the lakes of other States, 
are found of the average size of salmon. This 
—_ description of trout are 
seldom taken, except through 
the ice in winter, and conse- 
wy! afford but little sport to 
lover of angling. the 
Winipisseogee Lake, in New 
Hampshire, and Sebago Lake, 
in Maine, the average size of 
the fish is about that of the 
largest mackerel, which it also 
resembles in shape. River, or 
brook trout, are common in the 
New England States ; but, mucit 
to the annoyance of the angler, 
they perceptibly diminish in 
proportion to the increase of 


mills and manufactories upon the various streams, 
The size of this class of trout, and the color of 
the skin and spots, are much alike in all, except- 
ing that some are of more silvery hue than oth- 
ers; and the colon of the flesh varies, perhaps, as 


| it has been observed, according to their different 


food, being sometimes perfectly white, sometimes 
of a yellow tinge, but generally pink. Of the 


| three classes of trout referred to,none is so much 
they grow so much thicker than in those of Eng- | 


esteemed as the sea trout, which may be called 
migratory, in distinction from those which have 
no access to the salt water. In the early spring 
months, they are taken in great abundance in 
the various salt rivers, creeks and tide waters 
upon the shores of New England and Long 
Island, but more particulasly in the waters of 
Cape Cod, where the celebrated Waquoit Bay, 
with other neighboring waters, has long been the 
favorite resort of the scientific fisherman. As the 
season advances, these fish repair to fresh water, 
at which time, as well as earlier, they afford gieat 
diversion to the angler, by whom they are highly 
prized, not merely for their superiority of form, 
color and delicious flavor, but for the voracity 
with which they seize the bait of the artificial fly. 
—In the Char, a correct representation of which 
will be found in these pages, the heail terminates 
in a blunt point, and its body is covered with 
minute scales; the lateral line is straight. 

All the fins except the dorsal are reddish. ‘This 
sang is very properly denominated the Alpine 
har, by Linneeus ; for its constant residence is 
in the lakes of the high and mountainous parts of 
Europe. A few are found in some of the lakes 
in Wales, and in Loch Inch, in Scotland; from 
which last it is said to migrate into the Spey to 
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THE BARBEL. 


spawn. Seldom, however, does this species ven- 
ture into any running stream ; its principal resort 
is in the cold lakes of the Lapland Alps, where it 
is fed by the innumerable quantity of gnats that 
infest those dreary regions. In gur own waters 
it is rarely found, and hence is not often noticed. 
In this eo pe it is unlike many of the finny 
tribes, which are found under such different cir- 


cumstances, that they afford pleasing employ- 


ment for the naturalist in tracing their varieties 
back to their origin, and arranging in detail a 
minute classification of them. The largest and 
most beautiful chars are found in the lake of | 
Winander-Mere, in Westmoreland, England, | 
where there are three species, the red, the gilt, 
and the case char. The method of taking these 
fish is with nets, or trammels, as they are called, 
which are furnished with bait to allure the fish, 
and left for several days till they are known to 
enter them. Potted char is a delicacy which is 
in high repute on the continent as well as in 
England,—'he Barbel, represented in one of our 
engravings, frequents the still and deep parts of | 


rivers, and lives in society, rooting like swine 
with their noses in the soft banks. It is so tame 
as to suffer itself to be taken with the hand ; and 
people have been known to take numbers by 
diving for them. In summer they move about 
during night in search of food, but towards au- 
tumn, and during winter, confine themselves to 
the deepest holes. It is sometimes found of the 
length of three feet, and eighteen pounds in 
weight; it is of a long and rounded form, the 
scales not large. Its head is smooth; the nos- 
trils placed near the eyes; the mouth is placed 
below ; on each corner is a single beard, and an- 
other on each side the nose. The dorsal fin is 
armed with a remarkably strong spine, sharply 
serrated, with which it can inflict a very severe 
wound on the incautious handler, and even do 
much damage to the nets. The pectoral fins are 
of a pale brown color ; the ventral and anal tipped 
with yellow ; the tail a little bifurcated, and of a 
deep purple ; the side lineis straight. ‘The scales 
are of a pale gold color, edged with black; the 
belly is white —The Salmon, represented below, 
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THE SMELT. 


is distinguished from other fish by having two 
dorsal fins, of which the hindermost is fleshy 
and without rays; they have teeth both in the 
jaws and the tongue, and the body is covered 
with round and minutely striated scales. Gray 
is the color of the back and sides, sometimes 
spotted with 

black, and 

sometimes it 

is plain. The 

belly sil- 

very. Salmon 

are now 

searce in all 

of our rivers 

south of the 

Merrimack. 

In the Con- 

necticut they 

were once 80 

abundant as 

to be less es- 

teemed than 

shad, and the 

fishermen re- 

quired their 

purchasers to 

take salmon 

with their shad. They were onee also taken in 
plenty even as far up as Vermont. The Indians 
used to catch many of them as they were ascend- 
ing Bellows Falls. It is supposed that the locks, 
dams and canals constructed in the river, have 
driven this valuable fish away. About the latter 
end of the year the salmon begin to press up the 


rivers, for hundreds of miles, to de- 

we their spawn, which lies buried 

the sand till spring, if not disturb- 

ed by the floods, or devoured by oth- 

er fishes. About March 4 young 

ones n to a , and about 

May bm he is fall of salmon fry, 

which are then four or five inches 

long, and gradually proceed to the 

sea About the middle of June the 

earliest fry begin to return again 

from the sea, and are then from 

twelve to fourteen inches long. Rap- 

id and stony rivers, where the water 

is free from mud, are the favorite 

places of most of the salmon tribe, 

‘These fish when taken out of their 

natural element very soon die; to preserve their 
flavor they must be killed as soon as they are 
taken out of the water. The fishermen usually 
pierce them near the tail with a knife, when they 
soon die with loss of blood —The Smelt is so 
common, and so well known, as hardly to need 


any notice. Its form is very elegant; it is of a 


silvery color, tinged with yellow, and the skin is 
almost transparent.—The Tench, also delineated, 
is thick and broad in proportion to its length ; the 
scales are very small, and covered with slime. 
_ The color of the back is dusky; the head, sides 
and belly of a greenish cast, beautifully mixed 
with gold —The Bream, also il- 
lustrated, is found in all the great 
lakes, and in rivers which have a 
gentle current, and a bottom com- 
posed of marl, clay and herbage ; 
and abides in the deepest parts. 
It is taken mostly under the ice. 
It is extremely deep, and thin in 
proportion to its length ; the back 
rises much, and is very sharp at 
the top. The head and mouth 
are small, the scales very large, 
and the sides flat and thin The 
dorsal fin has eleven rays, the 
nd of which is the longest ; 
e fins and back are of a dusky 
color; the sides yellowish; the 
tail is very large, and of the form 
of a crescent. , 
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THE RED MOROCCO SHOES. 


WHY ?!—AN ANSWER, 


BY BDGAR L. VAUGASSEN. 


You ask me why my steps are slow, 
Once so quick to come and go; 
But had you heavy heart like mine 

I could picture feet of thine 


Wandering slowly, to and fro. 


You ask me why the smile has fled, 
Once so ready to be shed; 
But had you cherished hopes like mine, 
I fancy that no smile of thine 
Would seem like mocking sweet hopes dead. 


You ask me why my eyes are dull, 

To all things bright and beautiful ; 
But had you ‘held a vision bright, 

And seen it lost in folds of night, 
Your's too, would dim, in sorrow’s school. 


You ask me why these things are 80; 
Why I wander to and fro, 

All ghost-like on the shining sands, 
Ever wringing my pale hands, 

Like some type of endless woe! 


Tf once blest and then accursed ; 
If in sorrow’s pool immersed, 
Tf your heart shall ever know 


Highest bliss, then lowest woe, 
With the last forever first ; 


Then you will not need from me 
Answer why such things can be; 
For your own grief-burdened soul 
Would the answer backward roll, 
Solving the great mystery. 


THE RED MOROCCO SHOES, 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Tux scene of my story—and it is a true one— 
is laid in England—Old England. So far as the 
moral that it is intended to convey is concerned, 
it might with equal propriety have been located 
in this other England, termed ‘“‘ New,” for human 
nature is much the same in all places, and sin 
grows in every soil. What Wordsworth calls 

“ Familiar matters of to-day— 

Some natural sorrow, grief or pain 

Which hath been or may be again,” 
is to be found wherever human hearts throb, and 
human passions bless or curse. I prefer, how- 
ever, to sketch literally from nature, only alter- 
ing, for obvious reasons, the names of persons 
and places. 

A pretty village is that of Westbury—let us 
this bright May morning survey it as we descend 
the side of one of the hills which surround it. 
The turf beneath us is fragrant with gorse and 
heath blossoms. A stream goes on dancing to 
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its own sweet music. Below are the village 
houses, quaintly irregular, and from among them 
one hoary edifice arises in sombre prominence. 
It is of gothic design; in the maullioned win- 
dows the diamond-shaped panes glow like gems 
in the early sunshine. _ Around the sacred edifice 
rise elms and yews, beneath whose broad 
shadows the “rude forefathers of the hamlet 
sleep.” . Passing on, we enter the village street, 
where everything has the stamp of age upon it, 
even the cottage roofs being green with the 
mosses of many, many years. Yonder is the 
old manor house, with its quaint roof and nu- 
merous gables. And near it is the parsonage, 
and the houses of the doctor and lawyer—great 
men of the parish; and the poor-house, on the 
very verge of the village; and that assemblage 
of houses, commen to both rich and poor—the 
churchyard. 

Enough, however, of general descriptions. 
Stand we now in front of this pretty rural cottage 
which is situated almest in the centre of the one 
street of Westbury. There are roses and honey- 
suckles clambering round the trellis work of the 
porch; and a birdeage outside the window; but 
you will turn from these, beautiful as they are, 
to a still levelier picture—it is that of a young 
and pretty woman, who, witha babe in her arms, 
and a “ wee toddlin’ thing” pulling at her gown, 
stands at the cottage door. 

Before the door is a wagon, for the inhabitant 
of the cottage, Harry Langley, is the village 
carrier from Westbury to the neighboring city of 
Bath. And here he comes leading his horse, 
which he soon harnesses up, and gets ready for 
starting. His wife hands him one or two small 
parcels, gives him his gloves and whip, holds up 
the baby for a “by-by”’ kiss, and begs him to 
be sure not to forget little Ellen’s new shoes, for 
it is the eldest child’s birthday to day, and a pair 
of red moroccos have been promised her. At 
last all is ready—Edith and Ellen have a by-by 
kiss each, crack goes the whip, and off jogs the 
steady old horse Cap’n. 

“TIarry! Harry, dear, ene word, just one 
word!” exclaimed Edith, calling to her hus- 
band, who stepped back to herside. ‘“ Now you 
will be careful, wont you ?” 

“OQ, you needn’t be afraid, Edith, not in the 
least. It will be all right enough ; there, there, 
now make yourself quite easy. I shall be back 
by four o’clock, at the latest.” 

“You know you are so easy, and good-natured, 
Harry,” she pleaded, looking earnestly at his 
face, and laying her little hand on his strong, 
muscular arm. “But, there, there, go Harry, 
and I'll have tea all ready by the time you re- 
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turn.” With a hardly audible sigh, she went 
into the cottage, and the rumblimg of her hus- 
band’s cart-wheels was soon lost in the distance. 

If you had searched Westbury through and 
through, you could not have found in it a hand- 
somer, more stalwart, or a better-hearted fellow, 
as the phrase goes, than Harry Langley. Open, 
frank and cordial, he was a general favorite, and 
no one wondered that old Farmer Vowles cheer- 
fully consented to allow his orphan niece (whom 
he had brought up ever since the death of her 
parents) to marry him. Harry was, in a worldly 
point of view, rather beneath Edith in rank, his 
father having been nothing but a common farm- 
laborer ; but the old man liked Harry, and his 
niece was too dear to him to allow him to thwart 
her inclinations. Edith’s uncle, on their mar- 
riage, presented the young folks with a cart and 
horse, and fifty pounds in money, and they 
rented their cottage from a neighbor at a favor- 
able rent, so that they had a fair start in the 
world. So time passed on, and when three years 
had elapsed, two children, those we have seen, 
gladdened the cottage home. 

But—ah! these “ ifs” and “buts ami- 
able and kind as Harry was, he yet possessed 
one failing—it seemed hard to call it a fault— 
which threatened to be the one drop of poison, in 
the otherwise pleasant cup of life’s enjoyment. 
He lacked decision of character, and for him to 
say “No” at the right time, was the hardest 
thing in the world. His wife knew this when she 
married him, but she indulged in the hope that 
she-should be enabled, by loving assiduity and 
example, to infuse some of the vigor and energy 
of her character into hisown. We shall by-and- 
by see with what success the experiment was 
conducted. There was, too, a dangerous gift in 
the way of Harry’s and his wife’s happiness, 
which, however, the latter did not apprehend 
until some months after their union. Harry 
Langley was cursed with a fine voice. It may, 
therefore, be easily supposed that at the parlor 
of the Blue Boar he was a welcome guest on 
elub-nights. It was not until Harry began to 
spend several evenings in succession from home, 
and not return until late at night, and then 
slightly excited, that Edith augured danger from 
this source ; as soon as she did, she gently cau- 
tioned her husband against forming bad habits ; 
but “how could I refuse a bit of a song, Edith ?”’ 
he would ask, and with the boisterous echo of 
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and he failed to listen to the voice of his home 
charmer, though she charmed never so wisely. 
“ Facilis descensus averni.” Warry had of late, 
returned in an inebriated state from Bath, and 
with great concern his young wife received com- 
plaints from the village people that their com- 
missions had been neglected. Her uncle had 
also heard of the carrier’s irregularities, and 
talked with him on the subject only two or three 
days before the period at which our tale com- 
mences. The result was that Harry had faith- 
fully promised to avoid temptation in future, a 
promise which would have quite set his wife’s 
mind at rest, had she not known but too well his 
weak point. He promised fairly enough, and he 
meant to be faithful to it. Edith could not but 
believe him, though she believed with trembling. 

A gay city is Bath—with its promenades, 
pump-room, gardens, terraces and the like. You 
can scarcely walk through any one street without 
some kind of temptation assailing you. Shawl- 
shops for the women, and taverns and gambling- 
houses for the men, to say nothing of a host of 
other pomps and vanities. Bath is the place to 
see gray old dowagers sitting from dusk till dawn, 
and from dawn till dusk again, playing at whist ; 
to see dashing rakes squandering away fortunes 
at faro, roulette or hazard; to see footmen with 
monstrous calves, like'those sketched by Thack- 
eray in “ Jeames Yellowplush’s Memoirs,” gen- 
tlemen’s gentlemen as these worthies are called, 
who ape their masters’ absurdities and vices ; 
Bath is the place to see all these things, and a 
great many others besides, and therefore, we 
cannot wonder that, what with its gaiety, and its 
genteel dissipation, it was a place of great at- 
traction to Harry Langley. It happened unfor- 
tunately for him, that the tavern which he made 
his headquarters im this gay city, was the resort 
of many of the upper men-servants of the first 
families of the place, and by degrees they patron- 
ized and flattered in their swell way, the young 
carrier, whom they pronounced “a doosed good 
fella !—rayther verdant, perhaps, and unpolished, 
but a dayvelish good song.” And so it came to 
pass that before long Harry was free of the gen- 
tleman’s gentlemen’s parlors, in which he sang 
many a “ dayvelish good song,” and drank many 
more glasses of grog than his brain could stand, 
or his pocket could afford. 

Half past three o’clock had chimed from the 
clocks of the Bath churches, when Harry, having 
completed all his business excepting purchasing 
the shoes for little Ellen, walked towards the 
stables to pack his cart and have Cap’n put in 
the shafts. Many invitations to drink had he 
that day refused; and he was priding himself on 
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the maudlin chorus : 
“ Very good song! 
. 
yet ringing in his ears, his vanity was gratified, 


his firmness, when the window of the gentle- 
man’s gentlemen’s room was thrown up, and 


“ Hullo, Harry, my boy! come in;” greeted his 


ears. 

“Can’t, I’m just going,” said Harry, moving 
on, and he did move on to the stables, where he 
gave his orders. 

Once more he passed the window, and again 
resisted temptation. He then proceeded to a 
shop, purchased the red morocco shoes, and re- 
turned to the cowyard with them dangling from 
his hand, thinking how proud little Ellen would 
be of them, and almost fancying he heard the 
patter of her tiny feet as she danced wit’ glee on 
the dear cottage floor. 

“ Why, who are those for, Harry?” asked one 
of the occupants of the parlor, whose window 
was still raised. 

“Why, for my little girl, my Nellie?” rather 
proudly replied Harry. “It’s her birthday, to- 
day, and this is my present. Bless her, how her 
blue eyes will sparkle, to be sure, when she gets 
sight of them.” 

“ Nay, then, Harry, you must come in and take 
one glass, only one—” 

“Not adrop,” said Harry, “thank you all the 
same; but I must be excused.” 

“What, not one to your Nellie’s good health, 
on her birthday? A pretty sort of a father, you 
must be. Come, come in, let’s have one song 
and then we’ll all drink health and happiness to 
your daughter, wife and all the family besides.” 

But no, enter he would not. Seeing this, one 
of the company called for a glass of brandy and 
water, and thrusting it through the window, 
forced it into Harry’s hand. Thus prepared, the 
young man sipped “ many happy returns of the 
day” to Nellie, and presently, as a matter of 
courtesy, drank all the gentlemen’s good heaiths. 
Before long there was little difficulty in persuad- 
ing him to go inside. So tossing the shoes into 
the cart, which by this time was at the door, he 
entered the parlor. 

Among the company was a very flashy looking 
individual, of sinister aspect and insinuating 
manners. He was soon on intimate terms with 
Langley, from whom he speedily, now that the 
latter was under the influence of liquor, wormed 
out all his secrets—such as from and to whom he 
carried valuable parcels, and the like. Inces- 
santly plied with drink, Harry became thoroughly 
intoxicated, and it was. not.until nearly eight 
o'clock in the evening that he departed from the 
city. Fortunately the horse was a steady one, 
and knew the.road, and Harry had sense enough 
left to allow the animal to have his own way. 
Left to himself it would have been almost im- 


possible for him to have found his way to 
Westbury. 

Poor Edith had performed all her household 
duties, and set the tea-things. The kettle was 
singing cheerily by the side of the fire; little 
Ellen was playing with the cat and her doll, on 
a little low stool, and Edith herself sat knitting 
by the fireside, pausing every few moments fo 
listen for the rumbling of wheels. But four 
o’clock struck, then five, and then half-past. 
**O,” she said to herself, “‘ business has detained 
him unexpectedly ;’’ but still she felt uneasy, and 
when six o’clock came, and no Harry, she 
began to grow really uneasy. 

“‘ Can it be possible that he has—” she thought, 
but she suppressed the very idea with an “O, 
no, he never would after what he said.” 

But it was of no use, and when the village 
clock struck seven, she hastily swallowed a cup 
of tea, put the baby to bed, and once more re- 
sumed her knitting, her little, hindering Ellen 
unconsciously lacerating her heart by her now 
querulous demands of when father would bring 
home her pretty new shoes ? 

Ah, child, child! better had it been for thee 
that thou hadst never been toasted in a tavern 
by an intoxicated father’s drink-pollated lips! 
Strange infatuation, that health and happiness 
should be wished for one, whom the insane wisher 
was at that moment dragging down with himself 
to misery, degradation, and an early grave! 

The shock came at last. Just before nine 
o’clock came, the long expected sounds were 
heard, and in another moment the wagon 
stopped at the open door where the anxious wife 
now stood looking out into thedark night. The 
wagon stopped, but no Harry’s voice called out 
cheerfully as of yore, “ Here I am, wife.” No 
footstep sounded on the pathway; no husband, 
lantern in hand and Jaden with parcels, made his 
appearance. ‘What could be the reason? Had 
he fallen from his seat on the road? No ; by the 
light of a candle which she ran in for, and 
snatched from the table, she saw Harry—her 
Harry, the husband who with a fair promise on 
his lips, left her that morning—stretched at full 
length on the parcels in his cart in a drunken. 
doze. 

The sudden stoppage of the vehicle awoke. 
him, and the sight of his wife’s agonized features 
partially roused the miserable young man. With 
awkward haste he removed the packages, as well 
as he could, with his wife’s assistance, for she- 
would not for workis expose him by calling in. 
the help of a neighbor; stabled the horse; and: 
then, gently guided by her, he staggered to the 
house and sank into a chair. Not.a word of: 
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reproof did poor Edith utter; she hurried the 
poor, wondering little Ellen to bed, that, young 
as she was, she should not behold her father’s 
shame ; then carefully loosening Harry’s neck- 
cloth; she bathed his heated temples, forced him 
to take some tea, and at length had the poor 
satisfaction of beholding him somewhat restored 
fo reason. As soon as possible she induced him 
to retire to rest, and so too did she; but not to 
sleep ; she felt that the knell of her happiness 
had tolled, and with a throbbing brow and ach- 
ing heart she lay on her tear-moistened pillow 
’ until the gray dawn stole into her chamber. 
Then she crept noiselessly down stairs, set her 
house in order, so that when Harry appeared he 
should find everything comfortable about him, 
and having dressed her children, arranged the 
parcels in due order for delivery. Then she put 
on as cheerful a countenance as possible, though 
her heart seemed half breaking, and never were 
Harry Langley’s little wants more cheerfully an- 
ticipated and effectually ministered to than they 
were on that morning. 

It is well that some sins bring their own im- 
mediate punishment with them. When the 
carrier woke from his unnatural sleep, with 
beating temples and a disordered stomach, shame 
and remorse took possession of him, for he now 
began fully to comprehend the disgracefalness of 
the situation in which he had placed himself. 
Tremblingly he descended the stairs, hesitatingly, 
as though he had forfeited all right to be there, 
he took his seat at the head of his table. And 
the measure of his mortification was complete 
when little Ellen, defiant of etiquette, placed her 
little heels on the snowy table-cloth, and joyously 
exclaimed : “ Look at my shoes, fadder, dear !’’ 

The morocco itself was not redder than Har- 
ry’s cheeks at that moment. For the good, lov- 
ing wife, in hunting among the parcels, had found 
the little pair of. shoes in the bottom of the cart, 
where the husband had carelessly tossed them 
when he accepted the invitation to drink Nellie’s 
health. 

** Ah!” she sighed to herself, as she took them 
up, “so long as he thinks of his child there is 
hope, and here is the proof that he has not forgot 
his first-born.” 

If there be one spectacle upon earth more la- 
mentable than another it surely must be that of 
a man the morning after a debauch, when the 
excitement of drink having subsided, the blue 
devils have taken possession of the reason- 
abandoned fortress of the brain. Miserable is 
the sufferer himself, and the cause of misery in 
others, and the suffering is all the more acute 
that it was self-inflicted. 
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The sun was high over meadow and moun- 
tain ; glad children shouted in merry play among 
the daises and clover blossoms; the lark sang 
in the air, and all nature smiled ; but in a great 
arm-chair, with rueful face, and splitting skull, 
sat Harry Langley, utterly unable to pursue his 
usual avocations. A good-natured neighbor had 
gone to Bath with the cart, and so he was enabled 
to rest for the day. It is needless to recount 
here how many promises of amendment were 
made; how repentance was declared on one 
side, and forgiveness accorded on the other. 
Enough to say that hope once more entered the 
heart of poor Edith. 

“ Look here, Harry,” said old Farmer Vowles, 
who looked in, in the afternoon, “this sort of 
going on so’ll never do, I can tell ye. You'll 
go to rack and ruin afore you knows on’t. Take 
your cup of home-brewed beer or cider by your 
own fireside and enjoy it like a man; but drat 
that liquor and tavern-hunting. I hope this’ll 
be the last caper of thine. Thee can’t stand it, 
Harry.” And the substantial old farmer, having 
kissed Edith and her children, took his leave. 

For a few months all went on smoothly again 
with Harry Langley; but at length Edith per- 
ceived with horror that he was by degrees re- 
lapsing into his old habits. His temper under- 
went a change, and “even to her he was at times 
either sulky or severe. It was seldom even that 
he returned from the city until late at night, and 
as seldom that he returned sober. On more than 
one occasion too, he had brought down a com- 
panion, the flashy looking individual of the Bath 
Tavern, who used to take up his night’s lodging 
at the village alehouse, returning with Harry in 
the morning. The sight of this person always 
caused Edith an uneasiness for which she could 
scarcely account. What was his business? 
Why did he pay such short visits to the village ? 
And why should Harry be so intimate with him ? 
These unanswerable questions caused her un- 
ceasing anxiety and an undefined terror, which 
poisoned every moment of her existence. 

To add to the poor woman’s anxieties, the 
carrying business, long neglected, now began to 
fall off, and in the course of a few months, 
Langley, to pay a large debt incurred for hay 
and other provender, was compelled to sell his 
horse and cart. That chance of obtaining a living 
was therefore gone, but soon another presented 
itself. Edith’s uncle offered him a situation on 
his farm, the performance of the duties of which 
would, in addition to the earnings of Edith, who 
proposed to keep a village school, have at least 
kept the wolf from the door. But no. What, 


thought the misguided Harry, would his friend 
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Sharkey say when he saw him laboring like a 
common clod-hopper on old Vowles’s farm ? 
And how would his fashionable acquaintances 
at the Swan in Bath sneer, should he be seen 
driving a load of his master’s produce into the 
inn-yard, past the window of the very parlors 
where he had so often sang and drank with 
them! And so he went on, from bad to worse, 
until even Farmer Vowles refused to have any- 
thing more to do with him, though he yet 
befriended his niece and her children. 

One cold and dreary November morning, in 
the early part of the month, Harry Langley, his 
wife and their three children set in an almost 
fireless room, around a meagrely furnished break- 
fast table. Wan and pale was poor Edith, and 
the children looked sickly and thin. As for 
Harry, he sat in sullen silence, his feet on the 
fender, a short black pipe in his mouth, and his 
hands thrust desperately and deeply into his 
empty pockets. A bloated face and bloodshot 
eye plainly enough told of last night’s carouse ; 
but there was no penitence, no mortification now. 
As if glorying in his shame, spite of the remon- 
strances of his wife, he only moved from his 
chair to reach a gin-bottle from a cupboard. 
And it was but a moment after he had swallowed 
his third dram, that the gloor was abruptly 
opened, and two men made their appearance. 

There was little necessity for them to an- 
nounce the object of their visit. Edith knew 
well enough what it was. Their rent had been 
long in arrears, spite of all she could do to pre- 
vent it, and the landlord had frequently threat- 
ened an ejectment. The crisis was now come, 
and even Harry was staggered by the rude an- 
nouncement that his goods were seized, and that 
he and his family must leave the cottage within 
twenty-four hours. 

Early the next morning the wretched and now 
homeless family quitted the cottage. With a 
dogged lock and sullen silence, having a bundle 
slung over his shoulder on a stick, strode on 
Harry Langley. His wife followed, with a baby 
in her arms (they had three children by this 
time), little Ellen walking beside her, and a third 
hanging on to her gown. As Edith passed 
through the garden gate, Ellen stepped back 
suddenly, and ran to one of the flower beds to 
pluck a last blossom from that still beloved spot. 

“Bring me one too, Ellen,” she said, and 
turned slowly away. 

“Look here, mother,” said Ellen, when she 
overtook her, holding up at the same time a pair 
of old red morocco shoes. “I found these 
where they must have been thrown yesterday 
when the officers were clearing out the things. 
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And how curious to find them after they had 
been lost so long, and you know it’s my birth- 
day today, too; but I shall have no present 
now.” 

Edith stooped and kissed her little one’s 
cheek. At that moment the past came more 
vividly than ever before her, and well she 
remembered that night when Harry brought 
home those shoes, and the state in which he pre- 
sented himself. An awful leap into the dark had 
taken place since then, and scarcely could she 
for a moment realize that the heavy-browed, 
moody, almost savage man who hoarsely called 
to her to “ Come on!” could evet have been the 
gentle, generous, and frank husband of her youth. 
Taking the shoes from the child, she was about 
to thrust them, she scarcely knew why, into her 
pocket, when her uncle, who had just heard of 
their ejectment, hastily rode up and accosted 
her: 
* And so, Edith, in spite of the offer I have 
made you of a home for you and your children, 
you still persist in following that scoundrel, who 
has ruined you! Once more, will you return 
with me ?” 

“ He is my husband. I promised to take him 
for better or for worse, and I may reclaim him 
yet. Itis in that hope, a forlorn one, I know, 
that I still cling to him. Uncle, dear uncle, lam 
fully sensible of your kindness, but I cannot leave 
him, even in his degradation.” 

“Then leave me little Nellie, you know she 
has always been my little favorite. Nellie, wont 
you come and live with uncle?” 

“QO, no, no! I cannot part with her, she is my 
only comfort now ; don’t rob me of the only be- 


-ing on earth that sympathizes with me!” And 


as she spoke she read in the little girl’s eyes an 
assurance that she would not leave her side. 

Farmer Vowles thrust a purse in his niece’s 
hands. 

“ There, there, don’t let your husband know 
you have that,” he said, “keep it for an emer- 
gency. You'll be sure to want it—and—and 
give me that old pair of shoes in exchange; 
they’ll remind me of Nellie, when she—God 
knows where—” And the old man, choking 
down a sob, slowly and sadly rode away, not 
once daring to look behind him, after the ruined 
family. ‘ 

On a miserable, drizzling, foggy evening, 
Harry Langley, his wife, little Ellen, and the 
baby in its mother’s arms, entered the great 
metropolis. Neither of them had ever before 
been there, and a more terrible feeling of loncli- 
ness and despair than they had ever before ex- 
perienced, now came over their hearts. How 
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they would have managed to travel so far had it 


not been for the timely aid afforded by Farmer 


Vowles, Edith could not tell. As yet, she had 
concealed her treasure from her husband; but 
she thought that he began to suspect the truth, 
for immediately on their reaching a London gin 
palace, he roughly demanded a shilling of her, 
and disappeared with it behind the great swing- 
ing doors of the place. Presently he re-appeared 
with a pot of porter and a piece of bread and 
cheese, which Edith partook of on a seat outside 
the door of the public house which she could 
not be persuaded to ehter. A passing milkman 
supplied her with refreshment for her children— 
and thus was their first meal in London taken. 

From travellers on the road, Harry had ac- 
quired information respecting cheap lodgings, 
and consulting a dirty card, he made out that at 
the east end of London they might obtain shelter 
on the lowest possible terms. Thither they re- 
paired, and the next day a miserable garret in 
one of the worst neighborhoods of London 
received the wanderers. 

Weeks—months passed away. Occasionally 
Harry procured a few days’ work, but whatever 
he earned was invariably squandered in drink. 
Had it not been for the little hoard which Edith 
had held to with a miser’s clutch, and some 
trifles which she obtained by making shirts for a 
wholesale dealer, she and her children must have 
starved long ago. Harry himself was seldom 
home by day, and how he existed she knew not. 
It was of no use to question him ; and as to per- 
suading him to alter his ~why of life, the poor 
broken-spirited woman had long despaired of 
that. 

One day as Langley was lounging about the 
door of one of the inns at which the coaches 
from the west of England put up, the Highflyer 
Bath stage drove up, and scarcely had it stopped 
before to his astonishment he heard himself ac- 
costed by name. Looking up, who should he 
see on the box of the stage but an old acquaint- 
ance of the Bath tavern—the flashy gentleman, 
Mr. Sharkey ? 

“ Hillo, Harry, my chicken!” he exclaimed, 
shaking Langley by the hand. “ Why who the 
deuce could have thought to meet with you in 
London ? But why—wh—what’s the matter with 
you, man? Why don’t you speak ?” 

“Why, the truth is, Master Sharkey, that 
things aint with me exactly as they used to be— 
in fact, I’m desperately hard up. You may see 
that plain enough.” 

“Well, your togs are none of the best, cer- 
tainly—but I say, Harry, I’m not the man to cut 
an old friend because he’s down in the world, 
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and who knows but what I may put a spoke in 
your wheel and set you going again—eh? But 
come, let’s go into a quiet corner of the parlor 
and drink to our meeting.” 

Nothing loth, Harry accepted the invitation, 
and before two glasses of punch had been con- 
sumed by him, he became, as usual, communi- 
cative. 

“ But wont your wife’s uncle assist you—fork 
out? He’s plenty, hasn’t he?” asked Sharkey. 

“Not a guinea—the old curmudgeon!” ex- 
claimed Harry ; “ though, to my knowledge, he 
has many a score in his strong box, for ever 
since the Westbury Bank broke, he takes care of 
his own money.” 

“Then why the deuce don’t you help yourself 
to some of it? Who has a greater right to it, I 
should like to know, than his own niece’s hus- 
band ?” slyly insinuated the temper. 

Harry shrank back aghast. No, drunkard as 
he knew himself to be, he was not yet a felon; 
but after a few more glasses, the thought that he 
had a right to some of old Vowles’s gold became 
familiar to him. He struggled with such evil 
thoughts, though, and promising his companion 
to meet him again that evening at the same 
place, he went to a low tavern where he was in 
the habit of idling agvay that time which, prop- 
erly improved, might have gone far to extricate 
his family from absolute want. 

That night he again met Sharkey—again was 
he plied with liquor, and the more he drank, the 
more fit he became to engage in any desperate 
adventure. In the course of the drinking bout, 
some friends of Sharkey arrived, and Harry was 
introduced as one of themselves. A long and 
private conversation was held by the party, and it 
was not until Saint Paul’s clock was striking 
three that they broke up. Sharkey supplied 
Harry with funds sufficient to purchase him bet- 
ter clothing, and it was arranged that in order to 
prevent Edith’s suspecting anything, she should 
be told by her husband that he had been engaged 
by a merchant to drive a wagon some distance 
into the country, and that the said merchant had 
advanced him the means of making a respectable 
appearance. 

Although Harry had drunk deeply, yet the 
exciting conversation in which he had been en- 
gaged, prevented his becoming so much intox- 
icated as he must otherwise have been. Flushed 
with the prospect of having abundance of gold, 
he was even in a better mood than usual; and 
when he placed his foot on the first step of the 
ricketty stairs which led to his garret, he stood 
for a moment to assume a calmness which he 
did not feel. But it was necessary, he thought, 
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to pacify Edith, and a pang of remorse started. 


through his heart at the sudden remembrance of 
all she had sacrificed and suffered on his ac- 
count. But he smothered the rising repentance 
and crept softly up stairs, lest she should be 
asleep. 

But asleep she was not. The gray dawn was 
just appearing through the window, making the 
roofs and chimneys of*the surrounding houses 
indistinctly visible, and paling the flame of the 
candle now nearly burned down to the socket of 
its holder. Edith’s head was resting on the 
palms of her hands that in their turn lay on the 
hard, coverless table. On her lap, lay her babe 
covered with a shawl; Ellen, still undressed, lay 
clasping her little brother’s form on a wretched 
mattress in one corner of the room, and in 
another was the unoccupied bed of the impover- 
ished pair. When Harry softly opened the door, 
she lifted her head, which had a strange, sad 
smile on it, and with her right forefinger pointed 
to Ellen as though indicating that he must not 
wake her. 

“Edith,” said he, “why have you been sit- 
ting up? To bed! to bed! and when you are 
refreshed, I have some good news for you! 
Trust me, you will have cause to rejoice.” 

“T have cause to rejoice already, Harry,” she 
said. “Look here!” afid she removed the 
shawl from around her babe ; “look here, Harry, 
it is taken—taken from the evil to come!” 

“ The evil to come!” As these words smote 
the wretched man’s ear, whilst he looked on his 
dead child, the thought of the evil compact he 
had but just entered into caused him to shudder 
convulsively. Bowing his head on his knees, he 
sobbed aloud. 

“ Harry,” said his wife, “’tis better it should 
beso. I almost wish those darlings yonder lay 
as stiff and cold. But God’s will be done!” 
And in soft, low tones, she repeated the touch- 
ing verse: “Is it well with thee’—is it well 
with the child? And she answered, it is well.” 

It was a wild, dark night towards the latter 
end of February, some twelvémonth after the 
departure of the Langleys from Westbury, that 
four men separately and cautiously approached a 
deserted barn about two miles distant from the 
dwelling of Edith’s unclg, Farmer Vowles. One 
of them carried a dark lantern; the others were 
‘provided with “jemmies,” as professional 
cracksmen term their short crowbars, centre-bits, 
and other housebreaking implements. All were 
armed with pistolse—and thus provided, the four 

' men met at the rendezvous, about a mile from 
which, in a secluded lane, they had left their 
horse and buggy. ° 
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Arrived at the barn, they each disguised their 
faces by covering them with crape; and having 
looked to their pistols, and finally decided on 
their arrangements, they again stole forth sep- 
arately to meet at Farmer Vowles’s orchard, 
from whence, by a back door, Harry had in- 
formed them easy access to the interior of the 
dwelling could be obtained. 

It had been arranged that Sharkey should force 
the lock of the door, he being an experienced 
“cracksman,” while the other two men kept 
watch ; and that the door once open, Harry, who 
well knew where the’ strong box was kept, and 
where also the key and the plate were deposited, 
should enter, secure the booty, and then join his 
comrades. Well primed with brandy, the infat- 
uated young man consented to all that was re- 
quired of him, only stipulating with the others 
that come what would, no personal violence 
should be offered to the old man. 

Mr. Sharkey performed his part of the night’s 
business with wonderful celerity ; the great door, 
after a few efforts, swung back noiselessly on its 


hinges. 

“Now then, Harry, and be quick about it.” 

And with a stealthy step, Langley entered the 
well-known dwelling. Proceeding first to an 
escritoire in the parlor, he easily broke open a 
drawer and procured the key of the strong box. 
This business accomplished, he softly made his 
way up the dark staircase, and across a landing, 
from which a door opened into a little room, 
which communicated also with the sleeping 
apartment of the farmer. This door was left 
ajar, so that he could distinetly hear the regular 
heavy breathing of the occupant of the bed- 
chamber. Partially turning the slide of the dark 
lantern so as to see what he was doing, he gently 
opened the strong box, drew therefrom several 
packages of bank bills, some small parcels and 
several bags of coin, crammed his pockets with 
all the plate he could discover, and was about to 
shut down the lid, when to his horror and sur- 
prise, he felt his left arm grasped by a powerfal 
hand. Looking up. he saw Farmer Vowles 
standing over him with a horse pistol in hand. 

A fierce struggle ensued, in the course of 
which Harry’s hat fell off, and with it the mask 
of crape which had hitherto concealed his face. 

“My God! can it be? Harry Langley « 
midnight robber!’ exclaimed the old man. 

At that moment Sharkey, who had heard the 
struggle, pushed into the room to the rescue of 
his companion, and heard what Vowles said. 

“Recognized, by heaven! Then there’s no 
help for it.” A shot, a heavy fall, and the poor 
old man lay a corpse on the floor. 
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Hurrying away the terrified young man, 
Sharkey left the house in all haste. Their com- 
panions without joined them, and in a quarter of 
an hour, they were driving towards London— 
avoiding Bath—at the top of their horses’ speed. 
By daybreak, they reached the skirts of a large 
wood, and here they judged it best to divide their 
booty and separate. 

The amount of plunder was great. The bank 
bills, gold and silver coin, and plate were equally 
divided—Langley taking a larger amount of the 
former in lieu of his share of the latter, which 
the other knew better how to dispose of. Some 
small parcels, which in his hurry Harry had 
thrust into his pocket, on being examined, were 
found to contain merely useless papers which 
they tore up and flung away. 

“And here’s an old pair of shoes! They'll do 
for one of your young ones, Harry. You may 
have them, as you’ve been at the trouble of 
bringing them away. What the deuce could 
have possessed the old blockhead to have put 
them in his strong box ?” j 

And Sharkey tossed them carelessly to Lang- 
ley, who scarcely knowing what he did, put them 
in the breast pocket of his coat. 

The parties then separated, and took different 
roads, Harry mounting the stage which overtook 
him after he had started about two hours, and 
reaching London the next morning. 

But how was he to account to his wife for the 
possession of such a sum of money as he now 
had about him? He knew that did she ever sus- 
pect that he came by a shilling dishonestly, she 
would rather have died than touched it. He 
determined, therefore, after much deliberation, to 
conceal the bulk of his ill-required treasure, and 
produce it in small sums at a time, as though 
. they were legitimate earnings. But where to 
conceal it? That was the puzzling question. 
Who could he trust? At length, he decided to 
seal it up, and leave it in care of the landlord of 
the inn where the coach had stopped, until he 
should find some other mode of disposing of it; 
and this he did, first taking from it two or three 
pounds for the present emergencies of his family. 

He was afraid to drink now, for well enough 
was he aware that when in liquor he could not 
keep a secret. So he hurried home, and not a 
little petrified was poor Edith to sce her husband 
return in his right mind. And when he pre- 
sented her with the money he said he had earned 
(how dearly earned, the reader knows), and 
promised solemnly to reform, hope’s light once 
more faintly shone—shone, alas, to be soon and 
forever extinguished ! 


He spent the evening at home—trembling at 
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every step he heard on the stairs—and at length 
bed-time came. 

“Come, Harry, you must be tired!” said 
Edith. ‘Come, let me take off your coat and 
fold and brush it against the morning, as you 
say you must be off early. Why, Harry, what 
have you got in this breast pocket ?” 

And putting in her hand to discover what 
obstacle had impeded the operation of the brush, 
she drew forth a pair of little red morocco shoes. 
She knew them in an instant, and turning deadly 
pale, exclaimed : 

“Father of mercies ! 
these ?”” 

At this moment came a sharp rap at the door, 
and in the next it was burst open and two police- 
men entered. 

“ Henry, or Harry Langley, I arrest you on a 
charge of burglary and murder. You are my 
prisoner!” said one of them, laying his hand on 
the shoulder of the terror-stricken young man. 
In a twinkling, the other officer had handcuffed 
him. 

“ Excuse me, madam,” said the officer, “ but 
I must examine those shoes you have in your 
hand.” 

Poor Edith was speechless, and quietly re- 
signed them to the official who, thrusting his 
finger into them, pulled out fifty pounds in ten- 
pound bank-notes from each. There was also a 
slip of paper, on which was written : 


Where did you get 


“In case of my death, I state that the bank- 
to m ni , son 
Until my death, I shall yearly deposit in them a 
similarsum. The shoes formerly belonged to 
my said grand niece, and is the only keepsake of 
hers in my possession. 

(Signed) Antnony Vow es.” 

What need of proceeding further with the 
story? It appeared that Sharkey having been 
arrested, had “split” on his accomplice Lang- 
ley, declaring that he and he alone had com- 
mitted the murder. Langley was traced on the 
coach to London, and the deposit of his money 
with the landlord appeared corroborative of his 
guilt. The police once on his track, soon dis- 
covered his lodgings, atid hence his capture. He 
was tried and sentenced to death, but committed 
stticide in his cell. Mrs. Langley died of a 
broken heart shortly afterwards, and her two 
children, having been claimed by some relatives, 
were removed to a distant part of the country, 
where it was hoped the romembrance of the past 
might be in time obliterated from their young 
memories. 
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THE BATTLE OF PRUSSIAN EYLAU. 


BY H. H. HOLLISTER. 


[On the morning of the 8th of February, 1807, the French 
and Russian armies rose from their cheerless bivouacs 
amid the snows of Prussian Eylau, to one of the blood- 
fest battles of modern times. For eighteen consecutive 
hours, from the earliest dawn till far into the night, 
the two armies continued the terrible struggle, with a 
ferocity almost unparalleled, and with a carnage even 
more dreadful than Waterloo. The Russians were at 
length forced to give way, and sternly and sullenly re- 
tiring, they left Napoleon in quiet $ pomenaes of that 
bloody field, upon which nearly 50,000 men had fallen. } 

In peaceful slumbers wrapt, 
The hostile armies lay, 

Encouched in snow, by the watch-fires’ glow, 
Waiting the morrow’s fray. 

But the watch-fires smouldering out, 
And the moon passed from on high, 

And the battle-dawn grim, rose dark and dim 
Athwart the lurid sky. 


The trumpet then was heard, 
And the bugle’s shrilly note; 

And the beat of drum, on the morning's gloom 
With a boding murmur smote; 

The deep-toned cannons poured 
Their signal notes anon ; 

And through the gloom, to the work of doom 
The serried ranks went on. 


All through that winter's morn, 
All through that dreadful day, 

Mid the falling snow, and the battle-fires’ glow, 
Raged the ensanguined. fray. 

All through the livelong day, 
And far in the dead of night, 

Stood breast to breast, in their strife unblest, 
The Gaul and the Muscovite. 


But the roar of cannon ceased, 
The death-fires faded amain, 

And the strife grew still, when the midnight chill 
Drew solemnly over the slain. 

No trumpet then was heard, 
Nor a bugle’s cheery note; 

No beat of drum, in the brooding gloom, 
The sullen midnight smote. 

And from the frightful field 
No sounds of triumph rose; 

But a wail of woe, went hoarse and low 
From Eylau’s wintry snows. 
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A RASH ADVENTURE, 


BY ESTHER BERNE. 


I was rash and self-willed in those old days, 
rasher and more self-willed than young ladies 
are now-a-days. Age has so far cooled the 
fever of my blood, that I can look back with a 
little innocent wonder at the mad enthusiasm 
which impelled me to seek strange adventures in 
my youth. 

Once, and only once, life seemed to have lost 
its charms for me. I was young, but I saw 
nothing worth living for. I think I was ill of a 


slow, nervous fever, brought on by steady appli- 
cation to one thing. At least, I had lost all in- 
terest in everything about me, and nothing less 
than illness could have brought me to this state, 
for I was decidedly the most energetic of the 
family. 

I recollect that I had fever spells, when the. 
weather of the coldest of those winter days seem- 
ed insupportably warm. These were succeeded 
by chilly hours when life seemed to stagnate 
within me, and the cold brought on a shivering 
and chattering, which might have reminded me 
of the old story of Goody Blake and Harry Gill, 
only I was able to think of nothing at such 
times. 

It was a cold, winter afternoon, colder than 
usual, it seemed to me, for though I sat close to 
a genial coal fire, it seemed impossible to get 
warm. I neither knew nor cared what my sister 
Ruth was doing, for, as I have said before, Ehad 
lost all interest in everything about me. The 
door opened and my cousin Margaret entered. 

“ What, Una, is it possible that you, of all 
others, can crouch in such a sleepy attitude over 
the fire?” 

I was angry at the speaker’s tone, more than 
at the words. In fact I disliked Margaret, and 
it was very evident that she disliked me. As 
children we had been rivals in all our games and 
studies. Now we were growing older, we en- 
deavored to outstrip each other in all our per- 
suits, but neither could be said to eclipse the 
other. In fact, Margaret and I resembled 
each other very much, not only in our intellectual 
capacities, but in our tempers and our habits. 
It was from this reason, probably that we never 
could agree. 

I had not been angry before for weeks, and in 
the excitement of the moment I forgot that I was 
ill. I looked sharply at Margaret; there she 
stood radiant with health, and almost beautiful. 
I had never thought her so before, but now the 
excitement of her walk had flushed her cheeks 
and imparted a brilliancy to her eyes. Unrea- 
sonable as I was then, it made me still more 
angry to note the difference between myself and 
Margaret. A strange and unconquerable feeling 
rose up within me to prove myself as strong as 
my Cousin, as resolute and as unflinching as she 
was. ‘Do you think it would do me good to 
walk ?” said I, carelessly, to Margaret. 

“ Certainly: I do,” was Margaret’s answer. 
“This keen, bracing air would arouse a new 
life within you. You give up too easily and too 
decidedly to your illness; I thought you too 
brave to dread a winter walk.” 

Her words aroused in me a wild, reckless en- 


thusiasm. I felt that I could go through fire 
and water to prove to Margaret that my bravery 
was undying. When Margaret came out to go 
home I followed her to the piazza. 

“ Margaret Kirk,” said I, sternly, “‘ Iam going 
to challenge you.” 

She looked at me in utter astonishment for a 
moment, and then burst into a laugh. 

“ What do you mean ?” said she. 

“T mean exactly what I say,” said I, coldly. 
“ You like to walk, you likewise recommend the 
exercise for me. To-morrow let us walk as far 
as that old tumble-down building that we noticed 
last summer.” 

“Are you mad?” saidshe. ‘“ The weather is 
growing colder, and to-morrow the mercury will 
be below zero. Besides, that old place is five 
miles off, and the road to it is seldom travelled. 
There is hardly a house upon the way.” 

“Thave thought of all that,” said I. “ It is 
so cold that the snow will bear our weight, and 
it will be a most delightful walk ; I quite long to 
take it. Will you go, or are you afraid ?” 

“Not in the least,” said Margaret, hastily, as 
she saw the expression of my face. “I only 


hesitated for your sake; as for me, I would 


accept your challenge,were it to mortal combat.” 

“Then no matter what sort of weather it is; 

you agree to start upon our walk eoaly in the 

“T agree,” said Margaret, quietly, ‘so good- 
by till then, my dear.” 

I was restless and feverish that night, and 
could not sleep. I had awakened so far from my 
previous torpor, as to feel a dull sort of hatred 
against all the world, Margaret ever standing in 
the foreground of my imagination, as the one 
person whom I wished to subdue by my superior 
strength. At length I fell asleep and dreamed a 
Strange dream about Margaret and myself. I 
thought we walked and walked an incredible 
number of miles, until one of us dropped down, 
exhausted by the cold and fatigue. Lexperienced 
astrange pleasure when I saw that it was my 
cousin who had fi , and that I still braved cold 
and weariness without flinching. A light step 
awoke me from my uneasy slumber. I was 
aroused instantly into an agony of watchfulness. 

“ Who is there ?”’ said I, firmly. 

“Only me,” was Ruth's quietanswer. “You 
have been talking very wildly in your sleep, and 
you are more feverish than usual.” 

“I wish you would let me alone, Ruth,” said I 
pettishly. The next instant I was sorry for 
what I had said, and would have liked to recall 
it. But Ruth was gone, andI soon forgot all 
about the affair. 
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“Zero weather this morning,” said my father, 
as he drew on his gloves before the bright fire, 
preparatory to starting to his place of business. 
I fancy that no one, man or woman, will venture 
out to-day, unless it be upon business.” 

I laughed to myself. Little did my father 
know that his youngest daughter was about to 
take a pleasure walk upon this cold day. 

After breakfast I hastily slipped on my cloak 
and ran over to Margaret’s house. ll the 
family were busy, and if they had not been no 
one would have questioned us as to where we 
were going. 

We were soon upon the long, lonesome road 
that led past the old building, which had attract- 
ed my attention in the summer time. It was 
six months or nearly that since Margaret and I 
had rode past the place on horseback. 

As soon as we were fairly started, a feverish 
feeling of delight came over me ; the blood leap- 
ed madly through my veins, and I felt as if I 
could brave death itself and come off conqueror. 
As we walked briskly along, Margaret and I en- 
gaged in what she jocularly called a “ pitched 
battle ;” that is, we endeavored to convince each 
other that the opinions and the sentiments we 
each held were the only true and correct ones, 
and that all others were wrong. Of course we 
were both obstinate and could therefore not be 
convinced. 

As I had predicted the day before, the weather 
was so cold that the snow bore our weight, and 
consequently it was not at all difficult to walk. 
As for the cold, intense as it was, neither Mar- 
garet nor I seemed to be affected by it. 

“ There,” said Margaret, as we came in sight 
of a house, “ that is the only house we shall see 
upon the road, and that seems to look mournful 
and deserted. I mean to take a long look at it.” 

“TI should fancy you never intended to see it 
again,” said I, as Margaret turned round to gaze 
long and earnestly at the lonely dwelling. 

“Perhaps I never shall,” said Margaret ; “but 
I was looking particularly at what seemed to be 
a sleigh, near the house, and I had a fancy that 
it looked like Doctor Bamford’s sleigh. I won- 
der if any one is sick in the house ?” 

I did not care enough about the affair to 
answer Margaret's femark, and so we were both 
silent for a long time. 

“What do you intend to do, Una, when you 
get to that old ruin? Shall we make a sentimen- 
tal oration over it, or shall we turn round and 
walk back? You are the challenger, you know, 
so that I feel bound to give you entire satisfac- 
tion in this affair ; even if it went so far as a duel, 
with the thermometer at zero.” 
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“You must be patient till we get there, Mar- 
garet. How many miles have we walked ?” 

“ Four, I should think ; the old house cannot 
be far distant. The weather has moderated 
since we started, for my feet and hands have 
almost ceased to ache as they did at first.” 

“Ts it possible that you have suffered from the 
cold?” said I.“ As for me, I should fancy that 
my blood was so much fire rushing through my 
veins.” 

Margaret stopped suddenly in her course. 
“T’m afraid we’ve done wrong, Una, to come 
out to-day. We have been wild and reckless, 
and you seem to be in a high fever. The joke 
has been carried far enough ; let us go back now.” 

She urged and entreated me to turn back, but 
I would not. 

“ Further still,” I cried, with reckless enthu- 
siasm. “I must go further. Don’t let us be 
cowards.” 

She yielded to my entreaties, and so we went 
forward, still looking for the old house. 

“Una,” said Margaret, “justsee here!” She 
pointed to some light, feathery flakes of snow, 
which had fallen upon her cloak. I cried out 
joyfully, exultingly, at sight of the falling snow ; 
Iseemed possessed by an evil spirit, upon this 
particular day. 

A mortal dread seemed to seize Margaret. 
She looked back attentively upon the road that 
we had pursued. But the air was full of parti- 
cles of snow, 80 that we could see but a little 
way. 

“T believe, Una, that we passed long ago, the 
spot where the old house stood. Consider how 
far we are from home, and for my sake, if not 


for your own, let us make all the haste we can 
back.” 

For the first time something in Margaret’s 
words frightened me. I turned about mechani- 
cally, and ‘we commenced to retrace our steps, 
meeting in our faces the keen storm. The 
flakes came down so thick and fast, that it was 
difficult even to keep in the road, and while we 
made great exertions to press forward, we really 
made but little progress. 

We lived in a part of the country which was 
not very thickly settled, and as I have said before, 
there was but one house upon the road we had 
travelled. Long, long before we had arrived 
anywhere near that, something of a change had 
come over me, as well as Margaret. The reck- 
less enthusiasm, which had so recently endowed 
me with such prodigious strength and energy, was 
all gone. A reaetion had taken place, and I 
was left weak and exhausted, and totally unable 
to combat the fierce storm which assailed us, 


and which almost buried us in white shrouds. 
It seemed to me to be foolish to proceed while the 
storm lasted. If I could only rest for a little 
while, I was so tired. 

“ Let us stop a little while, Margaret; I amso 
weary, I should like to lie down and rest.” 

There was no answer to this appeal, only Mar- 
garet held my arm more firmly and hurried me 
forward. 

“Do let me rest !” I entreated, once again. 
“I am not cold, so there is not the slightest dan- 
ger of freezing.” 

To my surprise, Margaret still remained silent, 
at the same time urging me forward almost 
roughly. What would I have given then to 
have been left alone and suffered to rest? I 
hated Margaret for obliging me to walk against 
my will, and I would have freed myself from the 
grasp of her hand, only I was too weak. But 
how strangely Margaret behaved! The thought, 
struck me that she was insane. 

Once while we were braving the fierce storm 
I managed to fall behind ; Margaret urged me to 
make one more attempt to walk forward, and in 
despair at finding that I would not move, she 
dragged me along by main force. But we made 
little progress that way, and at last 1 became a 
dead weight on her hand. 

She let go her hold of me at last, and suffered 
me to rest upon a snow-bank. The wind blew 
Margaret’s hood aside, and for one instant I 
caught a glimpse of her face ; the deadly paleness 
of it seemed remarkable to me then, even though 
I had but a dim consciousness of anything about 
me. Itseemed tome as if Ruth had laid her soft, 
cool hand upon my forehead, and at the magic 
touch, the feverish restlessness, the wilfulness, 
the stormy temper, everything that disfigured my 
life and separated my nature and Ruth’s, vanish- 
ed. Iwas more like her than I had ever been 
before. Then the form of my phantasy changed ; 
I was alone in a boat upon a river, and the boat 
was gently floating upon the calm, still waters. 
On each bank of the river was a vast forest, 
from the tops of which the sun shone down on 
me with a mild radiance. There was not a 
sound to be heard anywhere, not the least 
motion of the trees or ripple of the waves. I saw 
a white lily growing in the water, and I reached 
out to obtain it; just as I touched it,a dark, 
gloomy figure rose from the water. Looking at 
me With a stern countenance the figure seized 
me and bore me down, down unheard-of depths, 
whilst the green seaweed clung to me, and a 
thousand voices cried, “ Lost, lost !’’ 

Was I awake or dreaming? It was Margaret’s 
voice reached my ear, whilst she shook me roughly. 
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“ Una, Una, rouse yourself. You will perish 
if you lie here.” 

“Let me perish then,” said I. “ Only help your- 
self, and tell Ruth and my father that in my last 
thought I remembered them. And, Margaret, 
you and I will never quarrel again; if we had 
both grown up, we should have seen the folly of 
that, and should have been fust friends. And 
now, do let me die pleasantly—it is my last 
request.” 

I lost sight of Margaret ; I no longer felt the 
cold snow falling upon my face. I seemed to be 
an angel in heaven and consequently I was done 
with all earthly things. A group of other 
angels came toward me and welcomed me with 
songs. Afar off I heard divine music, which 
seemed infinitely sweeter than any music I had 
ever heard in lifo.. The music came nearer and 
nearer, and then suddenly ceased close beside 
me. Some one lifted me up, but whether it was 
an angel ora mortal I could not tell. Some- 
thing was poured down my throat; I felt the 
pressure of a warm hand upon my face ; I opened 
my eyes and saw, not angels, but Margaret and 
Doctor Bamford kneeling beside me. 

** She is alive!” cried Margaret, joyfully. 

The good doctor said nothing, only grumbled 
a little in an undertone, and busied himself about 
making me comfortable. When everything was 
ready he lifted me into the sleigh, then Marga- 
ret, and then we seemed to be speeding away 
swiftly by the motion. The sound of the sleigh 
bells brought batk my dream to my mind, and 
it was a curious coincidence that the heavenly 
music I had heard and the sound of the sleigh 
bells resembled each other very much. 

As we whirled swiftly along with the snow- 
flakes falling even thicker and faster upon us, 
sharp pains shot through my head. The snow 
clad earth, the steaming horse in front of us, 
Margaret and the doctor, all vanished, and for 
the first time on that memorable day, I became 
utterly unconscious. 

Days lengthened into weeks before I awoke to 
conscious life. Ihad passed through a long, 
delirious night, filled with wild ravings and 
strange fantasies. I had entered upon this 
night when the coldest weather we had experi- 
enced for many years occurred. When I awoke 
there was a spring-like smell in the air, and 
hardy crocuses and snow-drops thrust their 
heads up. Long before I was able to ride'out, 
flowers had burst into bloom, and there was a 
green carpet upon the earth, and warm sunshine 
made glad the hearts of men. 

Thad been nigh unto death, but I never knew 
till long afterwards, how closely friends watched 
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for the first spark of intellect to betray itself after 
my long illness. All but those who would not 
believe it till all hope was gone, had predicted 
that my fate would be that of a confirmed maniac. 
Happily I escaped that awful doom, and though 
for a long time my physical strength was gone, 
mentally I was as strong as ever. 

I remember well a conversation to which I was 
a witness, in the first days of my convalescence. 
Margaret, never weary of nursing me, had 
been sitting by my bedside reading to me. At 
length I became weary and closed my eyes but 
did not sleep. Presently Margaret rose and 
began busying herself about the room. Then I 
heard the door open and Doctor Bamford entered 
and in his cheerful, bluff way said to Margaret : 

“ Well, nurse, how is our patient to-day ?” 

“ Better, to-day, she is asleep now.” 

There was a long pause. The doctor sat 
twirling his hands and watching Margaret as she 
moved noiselessly about. Presently he spoke. 

“Did you know that a man froze to death on 
that very day that you made that fool-hardy ex- 
pedition, last winter; froze, too, on that very 
road ?” 

“No,” said Margaret, with a terror-stricken 
look. 

“ Well, it was true, and I haepe it will bea 
warning to you. But you saved your cousin’s 
life upon that day by keeping by her and rousing 
her when she seemed likely to fall into a slumber. 
If nothing else will rouse a person im that condi- 
tion, you should strike them, beat them, anything 
to prevent them falling into that fatal sleep.” 

“ But I never rightly understood how you hap- 
pened to make your appearance so fortunately 
for us. The sound of your sleigh bells was the 
sweetest music I ever heard.” 

“My dear child, there was no happening about 
it. I was visiting a patient upon that lonely 
road, and luckily I saw you when you passed. I 
wondered much upon what madcap expedition 
you were bent. Afterwards, partly for the sake 
of gratifying my curiosity, and partly because I 
had a little regard for you, I drove on to meet 
you. But nota trace of you could I find fora 
long time. Afterwards when that snow storm 
occurred, I discovered some tracks in the fresh 
snow, and thus I was able to overtake you. Did 
you know you were far off the right road, and 
were travelling fast towards no one knows 
where ?” 

“No,” said Margaret, with a shudder at the 
remembrance of that day. 

“But what I wonder most at’ said the doc- 
tor, rising and walking energetically to and fro, _ 
“is that a girl of your sense should have done 
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such a thing. You ought to have known better. 
As for Ura, she was not a responsible person, 
being ill of a fever at the time.” 

“Tt was the excitement that caused me to do 
it,” ventured Margaret. 

“Excitement! I don’t believe it,” muttered 
the doctor; “ but if I ever hear of your engaging 
in such another madcap scheme, I will—” ‘ 

Then the doctor broke off suddenly and lef 
the room without finishing his threat. What it 
was I could not even guess at that time. But 
one thing I wondered at. And that was that the 
proud, haughty Margaret should have become as 
gentle and humble as she showed herself to be. 

Time passed on, and Margaret and I had 
reached our twentieth year. We were insepara- 
ble friends, for the events of that memorable day 
and the lesson we learned, had drawn us together 
more than anything else could have done. 

True to our natures, we were both of us fond 
of adventure, and this induced us to accept situa- 
tions as teachers at the Sandwich Islands. Mar- 
garet and I were amusing ourselves one day by 
recounting our plans, when we were astonished 
by the entrance of Doctor Bamford. 

“Heigho, young ladies, are you plotting 
treason? What is this I hear about your going 
off? Are you really so foolish ?” 

We assured him that we were really so 
foolish. 

“Tam extremely sorry for it,” said he. Miss 
Margaret, doyyou remember that I said some- 
time ago, thatiin case you engaged in another 
madcap scheme, I would—” Here the good 
doctor paused again and in the interval that fol- 
lowed I moved away. But I caught the last 
words uttered in alow tone. “I would marry 
you, that is, if you would have me.” 

Margaret had no objections, and so it turned 
out that I went alone to the Sandwich Islands. 
When I came back two or three years afterwards, 
I found Margaret had merged into Mrs. Bam- 
ford, but was unchanged in all other things. 
Neither of us ever forgot that memorable day of 
our lifetime. 


CURIOSITIES, 
Whiskers from the cat that was let out of the 


‘he rope with which Jacob lifted up his voice. 
A few stitches taken by a tailor in a coat of 


paint. 
A little perfame from the flower of the army. 
A minute Mission of jelly made from the cur- 


rent of the Mississippi. 
A leg from the table of time. 
A few soaked logs from the drift of a discourse. 
A thimble-full of steel dust supposed to have 
heen made when Macbeth filed his mind.— Punch. 


THE GLANCE OF A LOVELIT EYE, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 
The smiles that bloom on the friendly face, 
_ When the heart with joy is moved, 
Have a charm for us that can ne’er give place - 
To the glance of the dark unloved; 
For we feel our pulse with a vigor bound, 
And our heart swell joyously, 
When our restless, wandering look has found 
The glance of a lovelit eye. 


We may wander far o'er the lands of earth, 
In the race for wealth and fame, 
But our thoughts will turn to the modest worth 
Round the sacred household flame; 
As we dwell on the happy days of yore, 
Full wearily we'll sigh, 
To catch with a friendly smile once more 
The glance of a lovelit eye: 


For the earth is dark, and the grave is near, 
And clouds are round our way,— 

Yet our breast shall be without a fear 
Of the future of to-day, 

If the name of friend we yet may claim, 
And still we may descry, 

What shall live in our heart, a vestal flame, 
The glance of a lovelit eye. 


MARTYRDOM OF THE INNOCENTS, 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


Peruaps there are few more terrible histories 
than that of Louis the Eleventh, King of France. 
The heart sickens to recall the story of his cru- 
elty towards the family of the Count d’Armag- 
nac. Of ahigh and noble spirit, despising the 
acts of the tyrant king, D’Armagnac had long 
meditated a revolt. A conspiracy was not long 
in forming, which included a large number of 
nobles, who were ripe for any project to rid 
France of the tyranny and cruelty directed 
against her noblest sons. 

The project, bred in bitterness of soul, and 
watered with the tears of heart broken wives and 
daughters, failed most signally ; and the Count 
D’Armagnac, young, noble and heroic, met a 
viglent and Bloody death at the hands of Louis. 
Torn away from the bosom of his family, while 
the countess was lying ill of a fever, brought on 
by anxiety and terror, he was brutally beheaded, 
and his remains subjected to savage indignity. 
In the darkness of her sick room, attended only 
by her favorite servant, Louise De Morier, the 
countess lay in an agony of apprehension for the 
safety of her beloved husband. In vain Louise 
assured her that the count’s goodness would pro- 
tect him from all harm, and his intrepidity and 
courage would intimidate those who would seek 
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his life. The countess ceased not, night nor day, 
to implore Heaven in his behalf, until, from the 
strange and terrified looks of the poor Louise, 
she divined the truth. Half frantic with the 
questions that came from those swollen and pur- 
ple lips burning with fever, and not knowing 
how to meet them, Louise rushed into the ante- 
room, where Henri and Francois, the two little 
sons of the countess, were playing, unconscious 
of the cruel fate of their beloved father, and 
brought them to their mother’s bedside. Henri 
was now ten yeats of age, and Francois just 
turned of eight; lovely and beautiful as a poet’s 
dream of angels, and innocent as beautiful. 

When Louise called the boys to their mother, 
it was with the glad bound of happy childhood 
that they obeyed her, each striving playfully to 
outrun the other for the first kiss. The affec- 
tionate boys were struck speechless at their 
mother’s looks and words, and could only bury 
their faces in the bed clothes and weep. 

The countess looked on the curly heads that 
lay beside her. She stretched forth her burning 
hands, and lifted up the little faces that were wet 
with the quick tears of childhood ; and the sight 
drew forth the drops which Louise had so longed 
to behold from her eyes. 

“ Henri—Francois!” she began, in a low, 
tremulous tone ; but ere she had time to say 
more, two soldiers of the king’s guard entered 
the chamber, rudely, and without ceremony laid 
each a hand upon the innocent boys. 

‘The mother fainted, a merciful unconscious- 
ness shielding her for a time from the effects of 
her misery ; but Louise fought with the spirit of 
a heroine, for the infants she had watched and 
tended so long; and not until the signet of the 
king, demanding their apprehension, and the 
cruel certainty of the inutility of her efforts to 
keep them, were shown her by the impertinent 
guardsman, did she cease to hold the garments 
of the children. 

Henri, the eldest, was easily intimidated. His 
lip quivered, and he shrunk away in terror from 
the rude grasp that held him ; but Francois drew 
himself up to his fall height, and in the name of 
his father, dared him to touch him. 

“ Your father,” sneered the soldier, “‘is where 
he cannot hear you. His ears are past hearing.” 

“What is that ?” asked the boy. 

“T tell you that your father’s head is cut off, 
and we have come for you and your brother, 
and probably he will punish you in the same 
way.” 

Henri crept, terrified, behind Louise at these 
cruel words, but Francois stood up manfully. 

“You are a bold, wicked man, and the king is 
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a wicked man too; and see, you have killed my 
dear mother. I will not go with you, neither 
shall Henri—” 

The soldiers stopped what the child was about 
to say, by catching him rudely by the collar, and 
then seizing Henri, they dragged them from the 
protecting arms of Louise, and placing them in 
@ rough cart, with a ruffian-looking driver, took 
them to a dull, dreary-looking prison-house, and 
thrust them into a cell, which at first seemed 
perfectly dark. After a while, they grew more 
accustomed to the dim light, and discerned each 
other’s faces, and the low pallet which was to 
serve them as abed. They laid down upon it in 
each other’s arms, and wept themselves to sleep. 

The jailer, Pierre Arnaut, found them thus, 
when he came in the twilight, with a candle, and 
their meagre supper, and the sight of the two 
angel faces with the tears dried upon their cheeks, 
their arms thrown lovingly about each other, 
and the bright heads with their golden curls in- 
termingling as they lay, almost unmanned him. 
Jailer as he was, Pierre Arnaut had a heart, and 
moreover he had had children of his own, who 
were now translated to another home, and he re- 
membered with what happiness he used to linger 
over their sleeping hours, and kiss the rosy lips 
whence came the gentle breath which only 
childhood knows, 

Inwardly he cursed the cruel policy of Louis 
who warred even upon children; and inwardly 
he resolved to ameliorate their condition as much 
as lay in his power. Calling his’ wife'to look at 
the children, he gazed at them, with her by his 
side, until the tears of both flowed fast dnd long. 

“0, Pierre! what if this was our little Louis! 
O that I had never named that dear child for 
this cruel king !” : 

“ Hush, dear Marie! even these walls have 
ears! Let us be careful, lest our power to help 
these poor innocents be taken away from us alto- 
gether. We must appear as if we were carrying 
out the murderous designs of the tyrant, in order 
to make them more comfortable than we could 
otherwise do.” 

“O, Pierre, Pierre, how I do hate this life! 
Would that we could go back to our own little 
vineyard, and live where we could practise none 
of this terrible deceit, and these deeds of black- 
ness and cruelty.” 

* Andso do I, Marie! But now that these 
angels have come, let us be willing to stay, that 
we may smooth the way for these innocents !” 

“ Yes, that is now our work, and I suppose 
that you are right in saying that wo must be 


From that time, Pierre and Marie did every- 
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thing which they dared for the little ones; and 
well did they repay their care. It was Marie’s 
delight to supply them with fresh changes of 
clothing, to smooth their beautiful golden curls, 
and if possible, once a day at least, to see that 
they should have fresh air. But this she was 
obliged to do stealthily; for close confinement 
was in the order to Pierre, and Marie dreaded 
lest spies should be about, and report it to the 
myrmidons of the court. 

Meantime, where was thepoor mother? Half 
distracted by the death of her husband, she had 
gone from one fainting fit to another, until Louise 
feared she would never be able to restore her to 
life. When, at length, she awoke to life and 
reason, she eagerly asked for her boys, Louise 
knew not how to answer her; but she divined a 
part of the truth, and it was soon confirmed. 

Her first act was to humiliate herself to the 
king, and beg an interview with her children. 
More than this she did not dare to ask, at this 
stage of their confinement. Clad in the deepest 
mourning, and attended only by the faithful 
Louise, the Countess d’Armagnac was a peti- 
tioner in the ante-room of the audience cham- 
ber for many days, without success. Nor did 
the friends of her deceased husband dare to at- 
tempt any intercession in her behalf, lest it might 
increase instead of alleviating her distress. 

Once she staid until the audience chamber was 
empty. Supplicant after supplicant had depart- 
ed, not with the bright and hopeful faces of sub- 
jects who have looked upon the face of a good 
and just king, but with the disheartened air of 
those who have sued in vain at the feet of a 
relentless monarch. 

The countess kept her seat in the ante-room 
until the last lingerer had disappeared, and Louis 
came forth with the soldiers of his body-guard 
encircling his sacred person. Watching her op- 
portunity, the countess sank upon her knees 
before Louis, and implored him to hear her. 

“ Who is this woman, Frontignac ?” asked the 
king, in something less than his usual savage 
tone. 
“ A mother, pleading for her fatherless chil- 
dren,” said the countess. 

Frontignac whispered to him that it was Count 
d’Armagnac’s wife; he did not dare to say his 
widow, for even the rough courtier pitied her 
distress, and he feared it would do her cause no 
good if he recalled the remembrance of her 
husband’s death. 

“Take her away,” said Louis, “I will not 
grant her request. D’ s sons shall 
suffer for their father’s treachery to his king.” 

Frontignac stooped to raise the form which had 


fallen to the floor in weakness. The compassion- 
ate courtier, as he did so, exchanged a few words 
with the countess. 

“She does not ask their release, sire,” said 
Frontignac, “she only prays to be permitted to 
see them.” 

A frown darkened Louis’s face. He did not 
reply. Frontignac ventured to say a word more 
in her behalf; and at length he ungraciously 
consented to allow a single interview, in presence 
of Frontignac. He then passed on. 

Louise came from the darkened corner where 
she had been waiting, and raised the weeping 
woman in her arms. Slowly she bore her to the 
carriage, and entering it, she laid her head upon 
her shoulder. The countess wept and laughed 
alternately, at the thought of seeing her children 
once more ; although she knew not when. 

“ Probably Frontignac would bring the order,” 
Louise said. Louise, in her corner, had heard 
and understood more than the weeping mother. 

The next day Frontignac brought the order. 
He had been indefatigable in his efforts to obtain 
it, and it was with real interest that he now gave 
it to the countess. 

That morning, Marie had been more than usu- 
ally attentive to the children’s personal appear- 
ance. She had combed their light curls, and 
wound them around her finger ; and putting on a 
new suit of summer clethes to each, the little 
creatures bounded out for a moment into the 
bright sunshine, filling their hands with flowers 
from Marie’s little garden, and had gone back 
again to weave their wreaths in the dark cell. 
They had just completed them, and Marie had 
placed them upon their heads, when Pierre 
opened the door, and brought in the countess 
and Frontignac. 

The long black veil and close, heavy dress 
disguised the countess entirely, and not until she 
threw back the veil and clasped them in her arms, 
did they recognize their mother. Then the long 
pent up tenderness broke forth, and heedless of 
spectators, they gave themselves up to the 
rapture of that meeting. 

“Mama, dear mama,” said Henri, “you have 
come to take us away at last, have you not?” 

“I shall protect you, my mother;’” said 
Francois, “ you need me, do you not, dear ?” 

Alas ! what could the mother say? She could 
only weep, and hold them still tighter to her 
heart. 

Marie, struck with her maternal sorrow, re- 
spectfully retired to the other side of the cell; 
while Frontignac himself wept at the sight. 

The order was, however, imperative to shorten 
the interview—half an hour being allowed. The 
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mother knelt: down, and gathering both her 
children to her arms, she prayed most fervently. 
The children clasped their hands, and repeated 
the words after her; and then the parting 
moment came. 

It was their last. Within three weeks, the 
Countess d’Armagnac sank beneath her sorrows ; 
and then Louise went and offered herself as a 
servant to Marie Arnaut, threw herself upon her 
mercy, and told her in confidence, the reason 
why she wished it. Delighted to have some one 
who would take an interest in the little prisoners, 
Marie engaged her at once, taking care that she 
should perform no menial labor. 

To Louise fell the sad task of communicating 
to Henri and Francois the fact of their mother’s 
death. It weighed them down for a time; but 
childhood soon forgets its woes, and the delight 
of seeing Louise every day compensated in some 
measure for their loss. 

She now continued the lessons their mother 
had begun, and it was her care that they should 
be supplied secretly with books. They now read 
quite fluently, and enjoyed reading to each other. 
Their toys and playthings were concealed be- 
neath the bed. It was true that there was no 
positive order that they should not be allowed 
to learn or to play ; but Pierre thought proper to 
guard against the possibility of such an one be- 
ing given, as might be the case should the king 
hear of it. His caution was not without reason ; 
for an order actually came for greater strictness, 
and closer confinement for the prisoners. 

The constitution of Francois bore up against 
it; but Henri drooped and failed. In vain did 
Frontignac, to whom Louise distractedly applied, 
petition the king for greater clemency. He took 
no notice of it whatever, and the child faded day 
by day under the watchful eye of Louise, who 
stealthily crept into the prison behind Pierre, 
and sometimes found a chance to secrete herself 
until he came again, and Pierre kindly shut his 
eyes that he might not see her. 

Poor Henri’s disease grew worse and worse. 
Francois said he was always calling for his 
mother, when Louise was not present. His de- 
lirium was of a mild and gentle character, and 
all his wandering thoughts were of flowers and 
blue streams, and angels with golden wings 
hovering about him, and of his mother beckoning 
him. They opened the prison door one morn- 
ing, and the boys were lying in each other’s 
arms. One of them had waked in heaven ! 

One would have thought that Francois would 
have mourned for Henri’s death and his own 
loneliness ; but it was not so. He seemed to 
exult in the thought that Henri was safe with his 
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dear mother ; and to feel that he should not long 
be separated from him. Indeed, he was already 
beginning to fail; but in his case, the jail dis- 
temper which really carried off his brother, as- 
sumed a chronic form. It bent and disturbed 
the small limbs, but it did not attack the vital 
springs oflife. * * 

One bright, sunny morning when Spring was 
walking with gentle step upon the damp earth, 
whence pale, strange flowers sprang up about her 
feet, the prison door was set open, and it was 
announced that Louis Eleventh was dead; and 
that his poor, oppressed prisoners were free. As 
well almost might it be told to the dead, as to 
that feeble, pale, deformed youth, who sat there 
on the poor, mean pallet—his seat by day, and 
his bed by night. 

Sorrow, desolation and confinement had done 
their work on Francois d’Armagnac ; and liberty 
came all too late. The form which in childhood 
gave promise of a noble manhood, was shrunk 
and withered, never to grow again into fair pro- 
portions. The rosy face was pale and elongated, 
and the voice was feeble and unmusical. The 
sap of his life had been drained to meet a tyrant’s 
unjust decree, and he stood outside of humanity. 
Pierre Arnaut was now an old man, poor and 
without connections; and his good wife was also 
getting in years. 

“ You will never leave me,” he said to them, 
with the feeble voice of a child. “ Do not let me 
be alone any more!”” And when ‘the estates of 
the D’Armagnac family were restored to Fran- 
cois, now the Count d’Armagnae, he refused to 
occupy, unless Pierre and his wife and Louise 
inhabited the same home as himself. 

Sitting on some grassy mound in the garden, 
or in the library, looking over some prints, per- 
haps, but rarely reading or talking, quiet, gentle, 
and ever docile and affectionate, he passed away 
the remainder of his days. 

At last, he came to the end of the pilgrimage 
whence hope and happiness had been so nearly 
banished. Louise, faithful to the last, sat by his 
couch and held his passive hand. 

In the west, large masses of brilliant clouds, 
purple, crimson and orange, were piled up above 
the setting sun. The eyes of Francois were 
fixed*upon the gorgeous spectacle. The sun 
went down amidst all this purple glory, and the 
soft twilight succeeded. Nota word was spoken 
until two stars came out, “like infant births of 
light ;” then the silence was broken, and the 
words, “ Mother! Henri!” camefrom the lips of 
the dying, almost like the sound of a clarion. 
Lonise started at the clear trampet notes, and 


gazed upon the face of the dead! 
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THE WORKS OF NATURE, 
BY MACE MAURICE. 


T love to climb the mountain’s brow 
At sunset’s golden hour, 

And cee the glowing orb of day, 

With calm, majestic, lingering ray 
Sink slowly out of power. 


I love to see the pearly drop 
Steal soft o’er leaf and flower, 
And kiss with bright, pellucid lips— 
As every sweet the glad bee sips— 
Fair Nature in her bower. 


T love to listen to the song 
That echoes through the grove : 
The little warblers full of glee, 
Are merry with their jubilee, 
In every bright alcove. ~ 


I love to watch the sparkling brook 
Go dancing through the vale— 

Now gliding smooth along its course, 

Now leaping mad with furious force, 
From source that ne'er will fail. 


I love to stand by the ocean’s side, 
And hear the billows roar; 
And see the swelling, heaving tide, 
Which onward moves with restless pride, 
Sweep all that comes before. 


THE SMUGGLER OF SARK. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON. 


Tue island of Sark, on the northwest coast 
of France, is a beautiful little spot. It is compos- 
ed mostly of porphyry and jasper rocks, and rises 
out of the sea like the tomb of a Titan. During 
the reign of Elizabeth it was a savage spot, and 
she gave it to Helier, Lord of Saint Owen. 

Philip of Cataret, a descendant of the first 
lord of Sark, was a simple fisherman. Philip 
owned a little cottage not far from the harbor of 
Gasselin, and descended to his boat by means of 
a rope and pole, for descents by paths made in 
the flint-like rock were very few and far hetween. 
When Philip had been successful in his fishing, 
he went to Saint Pierre, in the island of Guernsey, 
which is to the inhabitants of Sark like London 
and Paris to those living in its precincts. Gaily 
and cheerfully he went on his excursions, making 
a little, but contented and never envying the 
splendor of his uncles the barons. Judith, wife 
of Philip of Cataret, was called the handsomest 
woman in the country, and their son Holier gavo 
promise of being the handsomest young man. 

Near Philip lived another family, a father, 
mother and their young daughter, whose name 
was Vaudin. The father had been, like Philip, a 
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sailor, or rather followed four different ways of 
life, farmer, sailor, hunter and soldior; but old 
wounds had obliged him to retire from the sea, 
and he aided his wife and Marion in selling their 
wares in the village. Marion and Helier, born 
nearly at the same time, grew up side by side, 
partaking the same joys, weeping at the same 
sorrow. All at once Philip, formerly so gay, 
frank and jovial, became morose and taciturn. 
His absences from home were longer and more 
irregular, and his visits in Guernsey were almost 
lengthened into permanent stops. He worked 
less, and slept more, and his sleep was troubled 
by dreams. His tastes changed, as did his 
habits and even his language; he began to com- 
plain that the food was bad, the bed hard, the 
soup thin, the cider flat; he asked no longer, he 
commanded. Judith suffered with closed lips. 
But Helier, noticing the disagreeable change in 
his father, asked him the reason. Then Cataret 
took him out of hearing of his wife and told him 
strange things of the pleasures of places far away. 

“T can have them, and you can, too,” finished 
the father, in a tone he had never used before. 

“* How will that be done?” asked the boy. 

“ By becoming rich, my son. Do you wish 
to become so ?” 

“Why, father, have I not everything I need ?” 

The face of Philip grew dark, and he sent his 
son away, who sadly thought that he must do 
evil to live so. At first the fisherman was absent 
a month, then two, then an entire season from 
his home in Sark. At each return, he seemed 
more impenetrable than ever. He would put on 
the table a bag of gold, but say nothing. 

One day his worthy wife determined to have 
this living secret explained by her husband. 
Philip had called for his equipments necessary 
for the sea, without saying more than usual about 
his departure. Judith followed him into the 
chamber with a heavy bag of gold in her hand, 
and said in a soft, but firm voice : 

“Philip of Cataret, see what you have given 
me in eight days, more than you ever gave me 
in three months. It isa large sum to sell fish 
for. I do not ask what you have hid from me; 
you are master of your own words and actions, 
and have a right to carve out my destiny as well 
as yours ; but we have received from God an in- 
nocent child who is to obey our wishes, and fol- 
low in our steps, if they are not bad. I have 
some expenses to incur for our son ; Philip, can 
I touch this money ?” 

“ Have I not given it to you, my dear wife? 
Am I not sure you will make a good use of it ?”’ 

“ The use does not purify the source, Philip. 
This money, was it honestly gained ?” 
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“ Honestly !” said the husband, with an effort. 
It is the price of work and victory, Judith, 
When, Elizabeth, queen of England and duchess 
of Normandy, gave this island to my ancestors, 
she made the best disposal of it possible. My 
uncles, to-day, possess the property of my fathers ; 
is it because I have done wrong? Has it come 
to such a pass, that you, the wife who bears my 
name, doubt my honesty ?”’ 

“You do not answer my question, Philip. 
Here is twice as much as you ever had in two 
years. Where does it come from ?” 

“T tell what I wish, and I do what I wish, is 
it not so?”’ replied he, coldly. “The money I 
have given you belongs to me. If you have any 
seruples about it, sell our house; I will buy it 
back when I return.” And he left. More than 
a.year passed without any news from him. — 

Helier Cataret was eighteen and Marion Vau- 
din just seventeen, and they loved each other 
more than ever. Judith gained consolation from 
them, and quietly went her way, paying no atten- 
tion to the stories that were circulated about 
Philip. Judith often went to the rocks, search- 
ing vainly for the little red sail, the sight of 
which used to be so frequent and welcome. 
One day, when least expected, news of its ap- 
proach was announced. Madame Cataret, fol- 
lowed by Marion, went out with fear in her heart, 
but she was soon re assured, for her husband 
came forward. She did not at first recognize 
Philip, for his dress was that of a rich captain, 
and his step was grave and haughty. " 

All the people assembled and followed him to 
his humble house, and he told them to go the 
next day to the Union, the only tavern in the 
place. For he had room for only a dozen at his 
table, and he would there give a splendid dinner. 

No one knew what Philip had said to his wife 
on his return; only people noticed that the joy 
of poor Judith did not last long, and that she 
was more sad and pale than ever. 

As to Philip, he was to all appearance a rich 
man. Judith had sold her house during his 
absence, and was now only a lodger init. Philip 
bought it and remodelled it. A vessel arrived 
from France, filled with huge cases; they con- 
tained furniture more beautiful than those of the 
Tord of Sark; they could hardly go into the 
house. The garden was laid out in beds and 
smooth paths were bordered with beautiful roses 
and laurels. This garden was enclosed by a 
wall, and over the massive gateway was carved 
the escutcheon of the family, as if Philip had been 
the eldost, instead of the youngest of the family. 

When the companions of his childhood, those 
who had always been on familiar, intimate terms 


with him, asked him how he had gained all these 
riches, “By trade,” he would answer, though he 
never related any of his adventures. Soon it got 
rumored about that Philip of Cataret had sold 
his soul to the devil, as no other way of account- 
ing for his sudden wealth could be thought of. 

This time his wife did not seem sad, neither gid 
‘she go as usual on the rocks to watch the last 
glimpse of the red sail. She seemed only to live 
for hor son. Sad things were passing between 
husband and wife, for she never spoke of them 
voluntarily, and to those who asked news of him 
she drooped her head, as if the image of Philip 
had been effaced from her heart by some crime. 

“One day, after having talked with the priest, 
Madame Cataret made a visit-at her neighbor 
Vaudin’s. Her object was to ask Marion Vaudin 
for her son. The old people demurred, because 
the ways of Philip had become so strange. 

“We are Christians, neighbor Judith, and our 
daughter is the daughter of a Christian; and we 
do not know that Philip is one. However, this 
is not our children’s faults, nor thine I think.” 

So it was settled that Helier should have 
Marion for his wife, but they were not to see 
each other as often as formerly, Helier knew all 
that had passed; knew what was said of his 
father, and in an agony of rage and anxiety he 
demanded of the priest, who had been his instructor 
if his father was a sorcerer. He received an 
answer to the contrary, and went home satisfied. 

The next week Philip of Cataret was again 
with his family. He stayed a little while and 
during his stay informed his wife that on his 
next voyage Helier was to aceompany him. 
Judith questioned him as to his destination, but . 
received no satisfaction. She was mérely com- 
manded to have her son in readiness. 

One night Philip left the house secretly and 
did not return till the next morning. The next 
night the same thing happened, and his son 
resolved to watch, him and find out where he 
went. It was the night before Helier was to 
leave, and bidding hi night, Jadith placed 
on his finger a beautiful ring; saying, “Take 
care of it, my son, it will bring you happiness.” . 

When all was still Philip left the house and his 
son followed cautiously. Although Philip did 
not know he was watched, he took every precau- 
tion to avoid pursuit; doubling like a fox when 
pursued by dogs; and stopping to listen at 
every turn. Hearing nothing he took his way 
quickly to what was called the Coupee, a sort of 
isthmus joining the two parts of the island, the 
Great Sark and Little Sark. Helier followed his 
father cautiously, when suddenly he saw him dis- 
appear as if swallowed up in the earth. With 
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trembling limbs and face covered witha cold 
sweat, he walked forward and came to a fissure 
in the rock. He knelt down on the edge and 
looked down at the sea flashing with phosphores- 
cent light beneath him. There was no moon, but 
by the light of the stars he thought he saw his 
father suspended by a rope, half way between the 
tops of the rocks and the sea. All the stories 
of magic Helier had heard of his father flashed 
through his mind. The hour, the place, the low 
mounings of the sea, together with his intense 
anxiety, nearly unmanned him. His head swam, 
a faintness came over him, and he fell to the 
earth, but, as he did so his hands touched a mas- 
sive iron ring, firmly imbedded in the rocks, to 
which was attached a strong cable. This single 
explanation restored him to self-possession and 
coolness. What he had thought was magic, was 
only a gymnastic feat. Helier seized the rope 
and began to descend. The rocks were said to 
abound in caves, but few were daring enough to 
search for them. Helier paused not to consider 
what would be the consequences of his act, he 
only knew that he was following his father. After 
a painful descent of some hundred feet or more, 
the young man touched the rocks and heard the 
sound of voices, echoing in the cave before which 
he stood. Creeping along carefully he placed 
himself behind a sort of natural pillar, from 
whence he could listen unobserved to the men 
who were assembled in the cave. They were 
seated on barrels, and talked of their business. 
Upon the floor, at their feet, was a prisoner 
bound with cords and his mouth gagged ; he was 
dressed in the uniform of a custom-house officer. 

For a few: years past there had been a custom- 
house established for the good of the island, to 
prevent the sale of brandy to English smugglers. 

The faces of the smugglers were fierce and 
bronzed. One among them was black; he was 
a negro; but as young Cataret had never before 
seen one, he thought for a surety he was the evil 
one. They spoke in English, more or less ac- 
cented, but Helier did nof see his father among 
them; and as he was reaching forward in order 
to see better, his feet slipped upon the wet, moss- 
covered rock, and he fell with a loud crash. 

At the noise the men sprang up, grasping 
their knives and pistols. The imprudent youth 
was raised, and brought forward, and placed 
upon a barrel. “ Who is it ?—Who are you?— 
Where does he come from ?—From the moon? 
—A clerk ?—A scholar spy ‘—Some rope! 
—Yes, to the boat with the other one !—A weight 
for the neck !—Say thy prayers !’” 


“Who speaks of tying a stone to the neck of | 


my son?” said he whom the young man sought 
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for, ‘ A Cataret the spy of the custom-house ! 
Do it if you dare! Let us go?” 

And seizing his son as an eagle does his prey, 
he led him to the little strip of beach. The others 
resumed their talking and drinking. 

“ What did you come here for ?” asked Philip. 

“To know where you went nights, father.” 

“Ah? Well, it is not so very wrong, my dear 
Helier. It was thy mother who sent thee?” 

“ No.” 

“ As common spy, then.” 

“Father!” And the young man’s voice was 
indignant. 

“Well, well, that is good. How did Me 
come here ¢ by the road from Sings 

“No, by the rope, as you came.’ 

The incredulous father seized roughly the hand 
he held ; Helier uttered acry of pain. Philip 
dropped the hand and his eye flashed with pride. 

“Why did you wish to know where I went ?” 
asked the smuggler, in a softer tone. 

“ Because my mother weeps, and I love her.” 

“A reproach, my son? You know now, do 
you not? And, now that you know, it will be 
worse for your mother than for you. You be- 
long to us, and you will not again ascend. I 
would have chosen for you a different life. It is 
too late now to retract. Let us enter the cave, 
and close the bond ; a glass of brandy, a poniard 
in your hand, an oath, and you are a free-trader. 
You came of your own accord to prove that your 
heart is brave. Embrace me, my dear son !” 

“ My father,” answered Helier, “I owe you 
obedience in all things right, and resistance in 
evil. I have heard what your companions spoke‘ 
about! They are not free traders, they are mur- 
derers! What will they do to the unfortunate man 
now in their power ?” 

“ What they would have done to you if it had 
not been for me, boy. It is violence for violence! 
The custom-house officers kill us, we kill the . 
custom-house officers! The tide rises, let us go !” 

“T tell you I will not go! for my mother, for 
Marion, who calls me.” 

“Invoke neither the one nor the other,” said 
Philip, in a sad voice; “ you will return to them 
nomore. You came at your own risk. Remain!” 

Without letting go his hold on his child, the 
captain of the smugglers put his fingers to his 
lips and gave a shrill whistle. The negro came 
at the signal, and they spoke together in Portu- 
guese. <A few minutes afterwards, they were all 
assembled, the barrelg, were shipped. The-sea 
covered the beach; the red sail was afloat. 
They carried the officer on board first, still bound 
e gigged. Then they took the young man 
© was dumb with despair.” The smugglers 
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embarked after, and Philip wading knee deep in 
the water, came to his son, and throwing his 
cloak over his shoulders said, passing the back 
of his hand across his eyes, “Farewell, boy! 
Good-by, all! Take care of my child.” 

He unfastened the cable, gave one last look, 
and disappeared among the rocks. When the 
red sail was outside the island of Guernsey, in 
deep, blue water, they tied a stone to the neck of 
the officer, and threw him overboard. So anxious 
were they in preparing for his immersion, they 
did not see Philip’s son as he plunged into the 
water. The darkness, and the rolling thunder, 
prevented their seeing or hearing where he fell. 

After the fatal embarkation of Helier, Philip 
returned home and said to Judith ; “I have seen 
Helier. The tide was just right and I ordered 
him to set out.” This he said without a sign of 
emotion. But the next day, as he was conversing 
with the sailors on board his cutter, one of them 
said, pointing to an object floating among the 
rocks, “If I had not seen the captain’s cloak on 
his back, I should say that it was floating on the 
top of yonder wave !” 

Philip, hearing that, looked and saw only too 
plainly the cloak he had given his son, floating 
on the water. A frightful presentiment seized 
him, for he loved his child very fondly. “0, sea, 
hast thou then swallowed up my child?” Then 
leaving immediately, waiting not for his cargo, 
risking all, he soon rejoined the red sail. The 
negro related what had happened, and he split 
the black sailor’s head with an axe. Then he 
sent the red sail to Sark, with a letter for the 
priest, which contained these words : 

“‘ Helier, your son and mine has beenkilled. I 
am the cause of his death. Tell his mother that 


I shall never return. She may do as she pleases 
about wearing mourning for me.” 


Madame Cataret fainted when she heard this. 
Even his crime could not wholly efface her love 
for her husband, and she almost adored her son. 

Three years passed away and two women came 
in the autumn to a little cottage in Catel, in the 
island of Guernsey, dressed in mourning; they 
were Marion Vaudin and Madame Cataret. 
Marion’s father and mother were with her also. 

When they had been some time in Catel, a 
handsome, rich stranger came to visit in the 
village. He saw Marion’s pale but still beautiful 
face at church, and was attracted by it. Ina 
village where everybody is known, it was an easy 
thing to get acquainted, and soon Monsieur Ber- 
tram was the avowed suitér of Marion Vaudin. 
She refused to countenance his addresses, re- 
mained deaf to the words of her father and 


mother,and was faithful to the memory of her love. 
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One day Madame Cataret and Marion were 
conversing together when Monsieur,Bertram was 
announced. Marion rose and left the room, 
deputing Madame Cataret to receive him. He 
seemed much disappointed at finding only Judith, 
and gave her a ring which he wished her to pre- 
sent in his name to Marion. The moment 
Madame Cataret saw the ring she uttered a cry: 
“Murder! murder! help me all! Here is the 
man who killed my son!” 

The ring was the one she had given to her son 
the last time she saw him, as she proved beyond 
a doubt by opening the stone, and showing en- 
graved underneath, the names of Helier and 
Marion. Bertram grew pale and stammered out 
incoherent excuses—said he had purchased the 
ring of a Jew pedler, well known in the island 
under the name of Levy. Levy was sought for, 
but he was absent. Levy returned and was 
accused by both Monsieur Bertram and Madame 
Cataret, and though he solemnly swore that until 
that moment, he had never bought, sold or seen 
the ring, he was thrown into prison ; for what 
was his word compared to that of the rich, pow- 
erful banker ‘ 

The day before the trial of the Jew, a stranger 
entered the village and went directly to the bailiff 
and ordered the Jew, who until then had always 
borne the character of an honest man, to be set at 
liberty, for he was innocent, as he could prove. 
Leaving the house of the bailiff, he went to the 
Vaudins’ cottage. He paused at the door and 
his eyes were full of tears, as extending his arms, 
he cried, “‘ Marion!” She answered “ Helier!” 
fell fainting inhisarms. They thought her dead, 
but, though for a long time insensible, she revived 
to realize her joy. Madame Cataret seemed to 
renew her youth from the time her son returned. 

After jumping into the water, Helier swam as 
long as his strength would permit, and then lost 
all consciousness. When he recovered his senses 
he was lying on the deck of a piratical vessel. 
He was kindly treated, and when wholly restored 
to health and strength, for his fatigue and expos- 
ure in the water brought on a fever, he was asked 
to join them, but this he sturdily refused. Seeing 
him so obstinate, he was placed in a vessel bound 
for Quebec. Before leaving the pirates he gave 
his mother’s ring to the captain, as it was the 
only return he could make for his kindness. The 
captain was Monsieur Bertram, the pretended 
banker. The reason of his not wishing to say 
how he came by the ring, was explained. He 
would not voluntarily avow himself a pirate. 

Helier returned to Canada with his mother and 


wife, the happy Marion. Well was she repaid 
for her years of patient, hopeful faithfulness. 
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WIND FANCIES. 


BY ORTON H. HESS. 


Softly the summer wind 
Steals o'er the lea, 
Waving the hanging vine, 
Rustling the tree; 
Like gentle balm it comes, 
Laden with sweet perfumes, 
And with soft voices that whisper to me, 
Telling me pleasant tales, dear love, of thee; 


How, in its ramblings mid 
Haunts of the rose, 
Seeking where sweets were hid, 
Richer than those 
Breezes ever bore along, 
Vainly it searched among 
Flowers the sweetest, o’er garden and heath, 
Till on thy red lips it tasted thy breath. 


And while caressingly 
Lingered it there, 
Twining love-knots for me 
In thy brown hair, 
Soft, through thy lips apart, 
Deep from thy gentle heart, 
Pure as thy spirit, a prayer was set free— 
Ask not the winds if it was for me. 


Cool came the summer breeze, 
Fanning my brow— 
Sighing, away it is 
Gone from me now: 
Murmuring good-by to me; 
Bearing « sigh for thee; 
Leaving me thoughtfully pondering, if thou 
Lovest like the zephyr that’s leaving me now. 
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BY ELIZABETH BOUTON, 

“I REALLY wonder that you are not yet mar- 
ried, Mabel!” said Alice Fleming, turning from 
the mirror where she was adjusting her hair, and 
addressing her friend Mabel Heath, who reclined 
listlessly on a sofa with an open volume in her 
hand. 

“Do you?” responded Mabel, carelessly 
glancing over the top of her book while she 
turned the leaf and continued reading. 

“Indeed I do; and I think besides it is very 
selfish for you to bury yourself in a book, when 
I am longing to hear your voice. We have been 
80 long separated that I am jealous of whatever 
divides your attention with myself; and you 
know that one week of the three to which you 
have limited your stay with me is already past, 
and when the remaining two are ended, who can 
tell when we may meet again ¢” 


her book; “but forgive me now, and I will try 
not to be so thoughtless again.” 

-“ Thank you, Bella dear; but, as I was say- 
ing, I cannot but wonder, that while all our less 
beautiful and talented schoolmates are married 
and settled in life, you alone, the brightest and 
fairest of the band, are still ‘in maiden medita- 
tion fancy free.’ I am sure, had I been in your 
place, surrounded by such a host of admirers as 
used to follow in your train, I should have lost 
my heart to some one of them long ago.” 

“ Very likely!” said Mabel, and there was a 
tinge of satire in her voice and a slight curl of 
her beautiful lip; “but mine is not a heart to be 
lost so easily. Indeed,” she added with a laugh, 
“T have tried a dozen time to give it away, but 
the perverse thing refuses to go at my bidding, 
and sticks to me like the curse of Cain, in spite 
of all my efforts to be rid of it. And a most 
troublesome possession it is, I assure you; always 
insisting on being heard when I least care to lis- 
ten to it, and compelling me to obey its dictates, 
instead of consulting my interests, as a rational 
being should.” 

“ How unreasonable! No wonder you would 
like to be rid of it; but can you tell me how 
many of your rejected suitors have committed sui- 
cide or died of broken hearts in consequence of 
the perversity of the thing, as you call it ?” 

“ Broken hearts, indeed! you are very senti- 
mental for a woman who has been four years 
married. Ihave no doubt you think that had 
you rejected Hervey Fleming, he would have 
hung himself on the nearest tree; while I am 
just as certain that he would have fallen in love 
with the next pretty face he met, and been ready 
to endorse the sentiment of somebody who told 
more truth than all the bag-crowned sentimen- 
talists ever wrote, when he said that, 

“« First love is a pretty romance, 


But not quite so lasting as second, 
For where one awakes from its trance 


There's a great stock of bliss in a second. 


And though poets their raptures may tell 
Who never were put to the test, 

A first love is all very well, 
But believe me, the last love’s the best.’’ 

I remember when I fancied that masculine 
hearts were really composed of as brittle materials 
as poets and novelists would have us think ; but I 
long since learned that they were made of sterner 
stuff than to be shivered by a woman’s frown.” 

“But how did you gain that knowledge? 
One would suppose you had been jilted yourself, 
instead of trifling with others as you are accused 

_of doing.” 
“It is easy to see that you have provoked this 


“ True,” said Mabel, rising and laying aside 


discussion only to make me tell my experience; 
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and as you have such faith in attachments begun 
in childhood, I will go back to our school days 
and begin with Arthur Wells. You remember 
Arthur with his slight form, gentle manners, and 
pretty girlish face, and how you laughed when I 
told you I thought Nature to blame for not having 
made him a girl, and his coarse, hoydenish, 
romping sister Sarah a boy. There was a deli- 
cacy in Arthur’s attentions, quite unusual in a 
schoolboy ; and of all my stripling admirers he 
was the favorite. When at eighteen years of age 
he went away to learn book-keeping in the count- 
ing-house of a wealthy uncle in a distant city, I 
parted with him with sincere regret. 

* When, after two years, he came back to spend 
a few weeks at home, he had become a tall, grace- 
fal young man, but with the beaming eyes and 
silken hair of his boyhood, and everybody re- 
marked how handsome he had grown; but I 
thought little of his manly beauty, for my heart 
was lying low, in the grave of my loved and 
honored father, who had gone down in the 
strength of manhood to the silent city of the 
dead. And while I longed for sympathy in this 
my first great sorrow, he talked with boyish sim- 
plicity of my looking so oddly in my sable 
weeds, and wondered that I, who used to be so 
merry, could be so still and smile so sadly. 

“ With his twenty years he was still a boy in 
thought and feeling, while I, who had seen but 
sixteen summers, was an earnest, thoughtful 
woman; for when the heart has learned how 
much of suffering it can bear, its childhood has 
departed. I saw that he could not understand 
my feelings, and so locked them in my own 
heart, and when he asked me at parting to cor- 
respond with him, I told him I would always be 
glad to hear from him and to know of his welfare, 
but declined promising to answer his letters, and 
he forbore to urge it. I saw that he felt hurt, 
but he was too proud to complain, while Sarah, 
who was present, called me proud and cold, and 
accused me of holding myself aloof, and thinking, 
because I was pretty and fancied myself smart, 
that I was better than my mates. Arthur had 
been in the habit of sending me books and 
papers, but he never sent another or came to see 
me when he visited his parents, and I only know 
that he still lives in the city and was married 
long ago. 

“Jerry Cameron, Horace Graham, Louis 
Kimble, and several others were among my early 
admirers, and I liked them all, for when time 
and the natural buoyancy of youthful spirits had 
restored my wonted cheerfulness, there was a 
warm corner in my heart for all who sought my 
friendship. I thirkk I could have clasped all 
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God’s creatures in one embrace, if my arms would 
have held them all. The young ladies with 
whom I mingled in society were so many dear 
sisters, their brothers were my brothers, and I 
rode, taiked, and danced with all who sought my 
company, never questioning their motives or 
considering the probability of any among them 
becoming suitors for my hand, so long as they 
never spoke of love; and I was greatly amused 
when I first heard myself accused of coquetting 
with those I had never suspected guilty of 
harboring any sentiment for me warmer than 
friendship. 

‘My first serious annoyance was a Mr. Kinney, 
who came to spend a few days with some cousins 
in the village, and, for some inexplicable reason, 
enlisted at once into my servjce—though I would 
gladly have dispensed with the honor, for I 
had never seen any one I disliked so much. 
Others called him witty, fine-looking, gentlemanly 
and agreeable, but I was blind to his attractions, 
and he seemed equally oblivious of my dislike ; 
and though I constantly declined his civilities, 
he persisted in following me from place to place, 
paying me the most marked attention wherever 
I went, and praising me in the most extravagant 
terms when I was absent. 

“ If I shrunk away from him, and became silent 
and reserved when he approached, he was de- 
lighted with such modest diffidence in one so 
beautiful ; and if I treated him with cold disdain, 
he was astonished at queenly dignity in one so 
young. 

“Of course his cousins, Kitty and Mary Bar- 
ton, did all in their power to add to my discom- 
fort by repeating his compliments to me ; and as 
he prolonged his stay week after week, and called 
as often as he could find a pretext for doing so, 
I became almost desperate under the infliction. 

“ But all things earthly have an end, and he 
at last announced his determination of leaving, 
and came to bid me good-by. I received him 
more cordially than I had ever been able to do 
before, for I was very happy at the prospect of 
parting with him; and thought his visit was 
drawn out to an unconscionable length, the cer- 
tainty of its being the last enabled me to bear it 
with equanimity, and when he offered his hand 
at parting, and asked if I would not think of him 
some times when he was gone, I readily gave 
the required promise, for I was sure I should 
never be able to forget him. 

“A few weeks later I received a letter from him 
containing a bombastic and passionate avowal of 
undying affection, unbounded admiration, and 
idolatrous love, and begging me to be his wife. 
I was petrified with astonishment and blinded 
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with rage, for it suddenly occurred to me that his 
ineffable self-conceit had led him to attribute my 
avoidance of him to the coyness of love. But I 
think he must have been convinced of his mis- 
take when he received my answer by next mail. 

“T saw him once, a long time afterwards, and 
tried to avoid a recognition, but some one offi- 
ciously introduced him, and he ‘believed he had 
once had the honor of Miss Keith’s acquaint- 
ance.’ When next I heard of him he had com- 
mitted matrimony instead of suicide, as you 
pleasantly suggested disappointed swains were 
apt to do. 

“A few months after Mr. Kinney’s case was 
disposed of, I became acquainted with Charley 
Fielding, and soon learned to like one as much 
as I had disliked the other. He was less hand- 
some than some others of my acquaintances, but 
he had sucha genial joyous-heartedness, mingled 
with so much of manly sincerity, and such a true, 
noble soul looked out from his eyes that he was 
deservedly a favorite with all who knew him. 
He came several times to see me, and I began to 
watch impatiently for his coming, though I never 
told him I was glad to see him or asked him to 
call again, for I thought he only came to pass an 
idle hour, and would gladly have concealed even 
from myself the secret of my growing preference, 
till one day he startled me by an abrupt acknowl- 
edgement of affection. What he said I scarcely 
knew, for soon as he commenced speaking I had 
an intuitive knowledge of what was coming, and 
became too much confused to hear distinctly, but 
I comprehended that he cherished a deeper re- 
gard for me than I had ever dared to hope, and 
wished to know my feelings in return. 

“ But it was so sudden, so unlooked for, that 
had my life depended on it I could not have 
articulated a syllable ; but stood silent and trem- 
bling beneath the anxious inquiring eyes that 
sought my own. He must have construed my 
silence into annoyance or displeasure ; for when, 
after the lapse of several seconds that seemed to 
me so many hours, I ventured to raise my eyes, 
he extended his hand and said, so coldly and so 
proudly, ‘Good-by, Miss Keith, we may never 
meet again;’ and in another moment he was 
gone. I hoped he would return, but he did not; 
and, as I would not inquire for him, it was some 
weeks before I knew that he had gone to the 
West Indies with an invalid relative, and would 
not return till the next summer. It was evident 
he cared very little for me, or he would not have 
gone without a better understanding, and I 
proudly resolved to forget him, and was some- 
times angry with myself that I succeeded no 
better in banishing him from my thoughts. 


“Then there was Percy Clark, who was ten 
years older than I, and seemed always to consider 
me as a child, though I had reached my twentieth 
year. He would never call me Miss Keith or 
Mabel, even in company. I was only ‘ Little 
Bella’ to him whatever I might be to others, and 
I was often annoyed by the childish epithets he 
bestowed on me, as well as by what seemed the 
assumption of superiority with which he would 
lecture me in his grave, quiet way for my way- 
wardness; but he was very kind, and I regarded 
him as one of my best and truest friends, and 
sought his advice as I would that of an elder 
brother. 

‘‘No wonder I was astonished when he told 
me of the deep earnest love with which he had 
regarded me from my childhood; how he had 
watched the development of my powers as I grew 
to womanhood, and waited for the time when he 
could ask me to be his ‘own dear little wife.’ I 
could not believe him serious, and even when I 
saw that his cheek grew pale and his lip quivered 
with emotion, I laughed at his proposal as a jest. 
I must either laugh or weep, and would not en- 
courage him by any show of sympathy; and 
though I knew he must despise me for my heart- 
lessness, it was better so, I thought, for he would 
feel less pain at finding his love unrequited if he 
learned to scorn its object. 

“But O, how bitterly I reproached myself 
when he was gone for the blindness with which I 
had unconsciously encouraged his delusive hopes ! 
I had never shed such bitter tears since I stood 
beside my father’s grave as I wept that night. I 
had even an absurd idea of writing to him, accept- 
ing his offer, and devoting my life to his happi- 
ness, as an atonement for my unintentional fault. 
Would not that have been romantic? I thought 
then that it would be heroic. After such a@ 
wretched night as only sentimental people know, 
I fell asleep just at daybreak, and awoke with 
the thought that by following the resolution with 
which I had gone to sleep I should do him a 
great wrong, for I could not so completely live a 
lie all my life as to prevent his seeing that my 
heart. was not in my duties, and being made 
miserable by the discovery. 

“T think I suffered more from his disappoint- 
ment than he, for he gradually changed his quiet 
studious habits, for a life of gaiety, and was soon 
a leader in the ranks of pleasure. But he never 
scolded or petted me, or called me ‘ Little Bella’ 
as before, and I used to listen to the merry jests 
that flowed so freely from his lips, and wonder 
if he was really as happy as he seemed, or 
whether men were like ourselves, most mirthfal 
when most sad. 
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“Once, some months after his proposal, I met 
him at a brilliant assemblage of the fashionable 
and gay, and a lady, behind whose chair he was 
standing, beckoned me to her, and as I stood 
beside her a moment in a position to hide him 
from observation, he bent down and pressed his 
lips to the hand I had laid on the back of his 
chair. I started at the touch, and looking up 
meta look that sent a pang to my heart and 
made me sad the remainder of the evening, it 
was so full of hopeless anguish. But he didn’t 
die of grief —nothe. He married like a sensible 
man, and is leading the prosy, hum-drum, com- 
fortable life of married people in general. 

“Then there was Fred Gordon ; wild, impul- 
sive, warm-hearted Fred, with many noble quali- 
ties, and as many glaring defects. He had two 
sisters : sweet, artless, brown-eyed Fannie, and 
laughing, sunny-haired Eva. How I loved them 
both, and Fred I regarded almost as much, and 
with the same sisterly affection. Judge, then, of 
my dismay, when Fannie, in her simple-hearted- 
ness, began to talk of how happy we would be as 
sisters, and I found that he spoke to them of me 
as his intended, and that our union was looked 
upon by the family as certain. 

“T ought to have known while I laughed, and 
talked, and danced, and sung with him, where it 
would all end, and that when I praised him when 
he pleased, or scolded him when he teased me, 
his vanity might draw more flattering inferences 
from my words and actions than they were in- 
tended to convey ; but I believe all young girls 
are fools, at least I know that I was one, and see 
no reason for supposing myself an exception to 
the general rule. 

“After Fannie’s revelation I tried to be very 
circumspect in all I said or did, — to guard every 
look or word, and if possible to convince him that 
‘Iremained Mr. Gordon, most sincerely your 
friend,’ but that I had no warmer sentiment to 
bestow, and thus to escape the dreaded overture. 
But it needs must come and ours was a broken 
friendship. The girls too seemed to look upon 
me as the destroyer of their brother’s happiness, 


and though I would gladly have told them how’ 


little I had intended to act the trifler, and how 
much I regretted what had happened, they 
shunned all approaches to the subject; and 
though I still loved them as well as ever, I was 
forced to accept a cold, formal friendship in re- 
turn. I think that but for the publicity such a 
course would have given the affair they would 
have broken off our intimacy. 

“ Next came Harry Neal, who was one of the 
most worthy young men of my acquaintance, 
and thought ‘my word the gospel, and my will 
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the law.’ No doubt it would have been a very 
sensible disposal of my hand to have given it to 
him, but I was not a sensible young lady then, 
any more than now, and as I had acquired sufli- 
cient penetration from recent experience to dis- 
cover that he only wanted a favorable opportunity 
to declare himself, I contrived to quarrel with 
him in such a way that he could only blame him- 
self, and then took care to avoid giving him an 
opportunity of seeking a reconciliation. I always 
felt in thinking of it as if I had been guilty of 
meanness, but I was heartily sick of triamphing 
over the victims of my coquettish arts, as I was 
accused of doing. 

“He grew moody, shunned society, and be- 
came a picture of dejection, and there was no 
lack of gossip among our acquaintance to insinu- 
ate that disappointment ‘like a worm in the bud’ 
preyed in his whiskered cheek. For my part I 
always believed that he was afflicted with jaun- 
dice, especially when a few months later he 
married and settled down apparently the most 
contented of mortals. 

“Walter Harris, the most incomparable of 
dancing partners, became suddenly sentimental 
in the midst of waltzes and cotillons, and male 
love in time to music; but I would as soon have 
thought of listening to a declaration from a fiddle- 
bow. He and Fred Gordon are still bachelors, 
and while Fred sows wild oats with praiseworthy 
diligence, Walter dances as gracefully, and I 
have no doubt with as light a heart as ever. 

“Jerry Cameron made advances, but though 
he was one of the earliest and at one time the 
most favored of my cavaliers, I had discovered 
that beneath his pleasing address was hidden a 
sordid, selfish nature, and that his sparkling wit 
could too easily take the form of malicious and 
ill-natured satire, and wondered how I could 
ever have liked him. He too remains single, 
and wealth appears to be the only brido he 
wants. 

“Louis Kimble followed suit, and Louis was 
such a dear, delightful, pretty fellow ; but I would 
no more marry a universally acknowledged pretty 
fellow than I would plight my faith to a poodle 
or canary. Luckily, however, there is a diversi- 
ty of tastes in such matters, and Mrs. Kimble 
evidently thinks she has drawn a first class prize 
in the matrimonial lottery, in marrying the ele- 
gant Louis. 

“ Robert Stanley had for some time been one 
of our most frequent visitors, but whether he was 
paying court to mama or myself, I could hardly 
have told, until he confided to a friend, that he 
was ‘charmed with Bella. He could not help 
being pleased with her, but he feared as much as 
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he admired her, for he was afraid she would have 
no scruples about stealing a fellow’s soul, if she 
could get it and make no return.’ Of course his 
confidant lost no time in communicating to me 
what he had learned. You know young gentle- 
men never betray each other’s confidence. It is 
only the female part of creation who are ever 
guilty of such treachery. Poor Robert! I 
thought he had need of all the soul with which 
nature had endowed him, and that it would be an 
act of meanness to deprive him of the smallest 
portion of it, and took care to keep him at such 
a distance that I should be in no danger of yield- 
ing to temptation, and picking his pocket of so 
valuable an article. He followed me awhile 
longer, apparently much puzzled and disconcert- 
ed at my coldness, and then suddenly married a 
pretty, lovable little girl, and became to all ap- 
pearances the happiest of Benedicts. 

“Then, too, Esquire Norton came from his 
dingy counting room, to place his heart and hand 
at my disposal. A hand that was never open to 
relieve the wants of suffering humanity, and a 
heart, as dry and dusty as his ledger, and hard as 
the gold he worshiped. Singular as it may seem, 
I declined the honor of his alliance; and he 
wooed and won a brilliant devotee of fashion, 
who seems to find equipage, dress and splendor 
good substitutes for happiness, and presides over 
his elegant establishment with inimitable grace. 

“And stiff-rig Major Garland came down from 
his pedestal of pride, and asked me to ‘ do him 
the distinguished honor of sharing his name and 
fortune.’ The name was well enough, the for- 
tune unexceptionable, but the incumbrance, Ugh ! 

“There were others, but I am tired of enum- 
erating them, and think that I have already 
proved that though love may be as potent a pas- 
sion as any that sways the heart of man, its 
effects are seldom very disastrous.” 

“But, Mabel, dear,” questioned Alice, “ did 
you never see Charley Fielding again ?” 

“O, yes! he came back at last, and for awhile 
kept haughtily at a distance, but at length ven- 
tured to approach me in company, and then to 
call on me at home, and continued to repeat the 
experiment occasionally for several months ; but 
he was jealous of every one who approached me, 
and I could not conceive how he had acquired a 
right to know how much or how little I cared 
for any one but himself, and did not take much 
pains to satisfy his curiosity. And, besides, he 
was evidently too proud to commit himself again, 
without more encouragement than I would con- 
descend to give ; and so the distance between us 
grew wider every time we met, until he absented 
himself altogether, and finally left the place. 


“ When last I heard of him he had attained a 
position that, highly as I had appreciated him, I 
had never supposed him competent to fill, and 
was still unmarried ; for ‘our distinguished rep- 
resentative,’ as the newspapers call him, is proba- 
bly more fastidious than simple Charley Fielding. 
He has probably quite forgotten Mabel Keith, 
and I have learned to wonder how I could ever 
have been so silly as to fancy that I loved 
him.” 

Hon. Charles Fielding was a cousin of Alice’s 
husband, and she had long suspected him of 
cherishing an unfortunate, perhaps hopeless, at- 
tachment for somebody, she could never guess 
who; and now she fancied herself quite too 
shrewd to be deceived by the declaration that 
“she wondered how she could ever have been 
so silly,” with which she thought Mabel was 
trying to cheat herself. That young lady, how- 
ever, knew nothing of the relationship, and con- 
sequently when Mr. Fielding again sought her 
favor, could not suspect that he had been in- 
fluenced by any revelations from her friend ; and 
it was not till she had been several months a 
wife, and ina fit of her old perversity assured 
her husband that she did not care half so much 
for him as he imagined, and had only married 
him because society was so organized as to make 
marriage a kind of necessity, that she learned he 
knew how long and vainly she had striven to 
forget him. 


THE USE OF ARSENIC AS A COSMETIC, 

We have been favored with the following ex- 
tract from a private letter from London, for the 
authenticity of which we can vouch, although, 
for obvious reasons, the communication is strictly 


confidential: ‘I have several times used arsenic 
dissolved in water to wash my face, when I have 
had freckles from getting in the sun; and very 
often my hands, to get stains off and make them 
Jook white. I have always thought it a common 
thing, and was congutends to hear there was any 
danger in doing it.” And the Kelso Chronicle 
observes that it can be proved by many a shep- 
herd on the green hill-sides of Scotland, that ar- 
senic, dissolved in water, can be psed with im- 
punity. Each autumn, at the sheep-dipping pe- 
riod, a solution of arsenic, with other ingredients, 
is prepared, so strongly poisonous that afew - 
drops lapped by a dog, or falling into the mouth 
of a sheep, will produce speedy death. Yet in 
this mixture the hands, and, to some extent, legs, 
of the shepherds are steeped for weeks together. 
We feel it to be a matter of mere justice to give 
publicity to these statements, but we must ob- 
serve that it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose they at all encourage the practice in ques- 
tion. —Adinburgh Evening Courant. 


Ceremony keeps up all things ; it is like a pen- 
ny glass to a rich spirit, or some excellent water; 
without it the water were spilt, the spirit lest. 
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BY DR. J. HAYNES. 


O, ye disaffected mopers, 
_ Ever wedded close to strife ; 

Drinking gall till ye are topers— 
Stumbling over sunny life! 

Is there not a ray of gladness 
Dancing round your gloomy heart? 

Why this cheerless, moping sadness? 
Nature smiles in every part! 


Joys forever are abounding, 
Floating gaily o’er the earth; 
And the inner voices sounding, 
Answer well their priceless worth! 
Even in the infant’s prattle, 
Mirth in merry accent rings; 
Joyous as the streamlet’s rattle, 
Or the bird that ceaseless sings! 


Why, then, fret the soul with sorrow? 
Sorrow that can ne’er atone; 

Woe that brings a darker morrow, 
Shutting up the soul alone! 

Better far to hope and cherish 
Glimpses of a brighter day ; 

Faith and hope will never perish, 
Though they’ve but a single ray! 


What if friendless and forsaken, 
Will repining aught restore? 

Thivk! are all but you mistaken? 
None that loves you evermore? 

Storms and clouds in life will gather, 
As you battle with the strife ; 

But the greater part’s fair weather— 
Look to the sunny side of life! 


“+ 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 

' “Tom had gone away with the horses—the last 
train of cars had been gone two hours—the line 
of coaches had not commenced their summer’s 
running, and I wanted to go to the village of San- 
down, three miles off. Now what was I to do? 
It was a terrible day in June; the hottest, and 
driest, and dustiest that you ever remember. 
Moreover, there was the least shadow of a black 
cloud in the occident, which threatened a damp 
jacket to the individual who might have the 
temerity to venture forth about sunset. 

But my business at the village was urgent, 
pressing—very! As you're a pretty good friend 
of mine, reader, I don’t mind telling you about 
it, though, of course, you'll think just as I did, 
that it was urgent—pressing—very ! 

Melissa Grant and I were great friends once, 
we are now, for that matter; but as Melissa lives 
in the wegtern part of Texas, and I am here in 
New Hampshire, we don’t get much chance for 
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social intercourse. But this terrible day in June 
that I’ve commenced to write about, Melissa 
resided with her highly respectable and venerable 
parents in the rural and delightfully magnificent 
village of Skunkton, in the thrifty and prosperous 
State of Maine. O, if I only possessed the won- 
derful, descriptive powers of some writers, what a 
place I would make—in the reader’s imagina- 
tion—of that Skunkton in the State of Maine. 

Melissa and I had attended school together, 
and at parting had vowed irrevocable and ever- 
lasting affection for each other; and for three 
years we had corresponded at intervals of one 
week, an interminable period to two souls as de- 
voted as ours. 

Well, I hadn’t heard from Melissa for seventeen 
days ending this terrible day in June, and I was 
beginning to get a little nervous at her long 
silence. I had mentally accused the post-office 
department of a heinous and diabolical conspiracy 
to destroy the friendship of me and my darling 
Melissa, and several times I had thought of the 
expediency of writing to the postmaster general, 
for an explanation. It was very plain that the 
mail had been robbed, or the letter been miscar- 
ried, or our postmaster had detained it at the 
office, on purpose to bring me there in person! 
N. B. Jim Johnson (that’s our postmaster), was 
very desirous of having me (to use his own 
affecting expression), “ become the pardner of his 
busom, the sharer of his life, and the maker of 
his dear little children’s clothes—pinafores and 
sich.” Ladies and gentlemen, will you credit 
my assertion? I declined the honor. 

Well now, to come back to that horrible day 
in June; I made up my mind that I should go 
to the post-office and see for myself. I’d teach 
Jim Johnson to steal my letters! So in positive 
disregard of the kindly warnings of my friends, 
to the effect that I should be “ melted,” “roasted,” 
“tanned,” and “burnt to death,” if I persisted 
in walking three horrible miles with the ther- 
mometer at ninety-eight degrees, I set off. I felt 
in an ill humor, and didn’t care whether I was 
dressed well, or the contrary. So as luck would 
have it, I was attired in a faded pink calico dress, 
a gray Talma (hot enough to roast an African), 
a castaway chip bonnet of my Aunt Hulda’s, 
and a pair of shoes which were ventilated on the 
old and time-worn plan. My robes des voyage 
were, as the reader will probably understand with- 
out my telling him, none of the best, but in my 
misanthropic mood, I rather enjoyed the outre 
costume. 

What my meditations were by the way, I do 
not particularly recollect ; but I arrived at the 
village after a hard walk, and wiping the sweat 


and dirt (as I said before it was shocking dusty) 
from my face, and made my way to the post- 
office. 

“ Ah, ah—eh—good morning—no, good after- 
noon, Miss Ayer!” says Jim Johnson, bowing 
and looking at himself in an opposite mirror. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Johnson,” says I, imi- 
tating him ; “is there a letter here for me, Miss 
Irene Ayer ?” 

“ Well, I rayther guess not, Miss Irene—take a 
stick of candy, do; it’s the real cream.” John- 
son kept “refreshments,” in connection with his 
other business. 

“ Thank you, I’m not partial to sweets; will 
you be so good as to look for the letter ?” 

To tell the truth I am fond of sweets, but from 
a knowledge of the fact that the flies had roosted 
on Johnson’s cream candy for more than six 
months, I did not care to partake at the second 
table. 

Johnson rummaged around his “ narrow pre- 
cincts’’ for the space of fifteen minutes, but with- 
out success ; and I turned to go out, angry with 
Melissa, with the post-office department, with 
Jim Johnson, with myself, and everybody else. 

“If the next mail don’t bring a letter for you, 
Miss Irene, I shall see that you have one any- 
how,” called Mr. Johnson, as I was going. 

“ You needn’t trouble yourself!” I said, rather 
curtly, and drawing my thick green veil close 
over my face, I put myself en route for home. 
Poor Jim Johnson! How much he did look like 
the picture of the sun in the old-fashioned 
almanacs—all eyes. 

Tired enough I was, I can tell you. My head 
went round and round like a top (as it properly 
was), my feet felt like two large-sized turkey’s 
eggs, and the dust flew so that I could hardly 
see my way. To crown all, it began to thunder 
hoarsely in the black cloud—which was coming 
up ina hurry, blown by the rapidly increasing 
wind—and I knew that in all probability it would 
rain before I could reach a place of shelter. I 
began to accelerate my locomotion, until I had 
attained a “dog trot,” and got myself in asteam- 
ing perspiration, when I heard a carriage com- 
ing up behind me. I wouldn’t look round, but 
kept on until the horse stopped at my side. 

“ Will you ride?” called out a clear, musical 
voice, “ it will rain soon.” 

“Thank you for the information,” I returned, 
crossly. “I can walk, I’m not afraid of a 
sprinkling.” 

Lest the reader should have forgotten it, I will 
mention again that I was out of temper on that 
terrible day in June, 

“ Very good,” said the gentleman, with a half- 
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concealed inclination to laugh trembling in his 
tones, “ but it may be more than a sprinkling, 
and you’ll take cold. This side, if you please ; 
we shall get the storm from the other.” 

He had alighted, and was waiting to assist me 

in. I was sulky, and refused his offered hand, 
climbing in on the side next to the storm, and 
sitting down in obstinate silence. If the gentle- 
man had been old; and homely, and half-dead 
with the gout, I could have forgiven him for see- 
ing me in such a plight, but as he was young, emi- 
nently handsome, and remarkably distingue, I 
could never pardon him. Moreover, he hada 
black horse—my favorite color—and no man 
who drives a black horse can possibly be very 
disagreeable. 

The stranger would have entered into conver- 
sation, but I replied to all his courteous remarks 
with ill-concealed vexation, and after several at- 
tempts, he settled back in his corner in a state of 
most profound obmutescence, as Professor Long- 
head used to say. As I looked sideways athim, 
I fancied I saw the least resemblance of a smile 
hovering about his lips, and a mischievous look 
in his eyes, which did not speak remarkably well 
for his gravity. Up came the black cloud, and 
down came the rainin bucketfulls. The man put 
up the chaise-boot, and touched blacky with the 
whip. On we-went like a streak, fences and 
trees flew quickly by, and my home appeared in 
view. 

“] will stop here; I said, beginning to repent 
my sullenness, “and you drive your horse into 
the shed there, and come in out of the rain.” 

“ Thank you; I am not afraid of a sprinkling, 
neither is my horse,” he returned, lightly, “I can 
go on as well.” 

“ But it is something more than a sprinkling, 
and you'll take cold,” I returned, half mockingly, 
half earnestly. ‘‘ You’d better come.” 

He sprang out at the gate, flung it open, and 
led the horse into the shed, and politely assisting 
me out, followed me into the house. He was pre- 
sented by me to my friends as “‘Mr.,a gentle- 
man who had brought me home in his chaise 
away from the rain.” No doubt my family were 
highly edified with my extensive knowledge of 
“ Mr.,” and his virtues. 

I immediately retired on pretence of changing 
my wet clothes for dry ones, but in reality to 
change my unbecoming ones for those more 
becoming. Besides, my hair was in a splendid 
fix, uncurled, untwisted, and unfixed generally, 
and with the dirt and sweat, it had contrived to 
stick up at every point, until my head would 
have made an admirable model for the construc- 
tion of a porcupine. 
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Ah, traly J. G. Holland “ hit the right nail,” 
when he tuned his lyre to sing of “ Dignity in 
Hot Weather.” 

** Besides—the weather! What can poets do? 

With the thermometer at ninety-two? 

Grandeur in shirt sleeves, grace with no cravat, 

Sublimity beneath a palm-leaf hat! 

Love with nodicky! Beauty in a sweat! 

Truth at the pump, with hands and forehead wet; 

Fame drinking soda! @lory with a fan! 

Passion asleep upon a cool divap! 

And Faith and Hope, in wrappers, throwing dice, 

To close the quarrel o’er a chunk of ice!” 

By the friendly aid of cold water, combs and 
brushes, I made myself quite presentable, and 
assuming a plain but tasteful drab lawn, fastened 
at the waist with a crimson ribbon, I went below. 
“ Mr.,” was chatting merrily with my father who 
seemed wonderfully pleased at something, and I 
began to be afraid that my knight had amused 
him with an account of his daughter’s flagrant 
impoliteness. My fears were speedily dispelled, 
for immediately on perceiving me my father arose 
and said : . 

“Mr. Wuthering, allow me to present my 
daughter, Miss Irene; Mr. Robert Wuthering, 
daughter ; the son of Giles Wuthering, my best 
friend, of Richmond. You've heard me speak 
of him? Mr. Robert was on his way here when 
he overtook you; lucky, wasn’t it? Saved him 
from inquiry 

Ha! then that was the upshot of the matter ! 
Mr. Robert Wuthering—the man endowed by 
my romantic fancy with all the virtues and 
graces of an Adonis—the man before whom I 
was to make my first appearance in rose-colored 
muslin to imitate Aurora—the man whom I had 
intended at fascinate at first glance, and fill 
twenty pages to my divine Melissa with his 
praises! Ah me! he had caught me in a shower, 
at the rate of four knots an hour; with a hole in 
my shoe, a faded dress, an antiquated bonnet be- 
longing to a maiden aunt, and a face on which 
dirt and cleanliness strove equally for a mastery ! 
“ horrible! more horrible ! most horrible !”” 

Bah! if he should fall in love with me I’d 
never marry him, no never! for I had vowed 
never to give my hand to a person devoid of 
taste, so I forthwith resigned myself to the pros- 
pect of going, sometime, to visit Mr. Robert 
Wuthering and his red-headed wife, and twelve 
children (my hair is dark brown). 

Mr. Wuthering and I had a social evening 
together; we talked of the weather (singular 
topic), of the president, of the signs of a fair day 
to-morrow, of the roses under the windows, and 
of the extremely hot afternoon we had. So we 
began with the weather—had the weather all 
the way along—and ended with the weather. 

That night (following that terrible day in 
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June), I dreamed that the world was one mam- 
moth chaise, and the sun a black horse, and as 
the pageant rolled by (I suppose I must have 
been standing at the time, somewhere in “ the 
limitless void of space”), I saw Mr. Robert 
Wutherings by the dozen, peeping out at every 
point. ‘ 

Mr. Wuthering had come to spend July and 
August with us, as I learned from the conversa- 
tion at breakfast-table the next morning ; and he 
said he was going to help the boys on the farm, 
about haying, and should depend upon me to 
rake all the grass he cut. I had notregained my 
good humor, so I played with my coffee and said 
nothing. Mr. Wuthering did not address me 
again, and as soon as breakfast was over, he and 
my brother Tom went a fishing up to the trout 
pond, taking their dinner with them. 

They did not return until near tea-time, and 
then they were apparently very well pleased with 
something, for they both wore upon their faces a 
‘we know something” sort of an expression, 
and by-and-by Tom let out the secret, They had 
encountered Bessie Williams (she had been 
christened Betsy, but changed her name for the 
more recherche cognomen of Bessie), at the pond, 
and Mr. Wuthering had called her the Naiad of 
the place, and her rosy cheeks had grown rosier, 
(she positively paints!) and she had simpered 
and smiled, and asked him, “‘ What luck ?” 

. Then he had made her some reply, precisely 
what, Tom did not see fit to divulge, but it must 
have been something superlatively silly, for she 
gave him in answer, “ Dear me, sir; I didn’t 
know you wanted to be caught !”” 

All the time that Tom was telling this, Mr. 
Wuthering sat, looking terribly conscious, and 
vainly trying to stop Tom’s mouth, by nudgings 
and winkings. How I despised him! Bets Wil- 
liams was the worst enemy I had! 

Well, time passed rapidly on, and Mr. Wuth- 
ering and I were no better acquainted than at 
first. Sometimes he said good morning to me; 
and once he asked me for a geranium blossom 
from a plant in one of my fiower-pots, but he 
never asked me to ride with him, though he 
knew I admired black horses, for he went every 
morning in the direction of Mr. Williams’s house, 
and Tom hinted that he went to give Miss Bessie 
an airing. Very likely; for Bets put on great 
airs whenever I saw her. You’d have thought 
she was going to marry the lord high chancellor. 

July was gone, and August with its fogs and 
dog-days, crept on. All this time I had heard 
not a word from Melissa, and I had begun to be 
dissatisfied with everybody, Melissa and Mr. 
Wuthering in particular. He might have paid 
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me a little more attention; it was due me from 
my father’s guest, and sometimes I felt so badly 
about it, that I went up tomy room and cried 
just a little bit, only a little. 

So it passed on, and one hot afternoon, while 
my mother had gone to see a rich neighbor, and 
the men were at work in the meadow, I went 
into the parlor, and drawing the curtains, laid 
down on the sofa. I think I must have fallen 
asleep, for I had no recollection of seeing any 
one enter the room, and when I opened my eyes, 
there was Mr. Wuthering squat—yes squat down 
on the floor beside the sofa. I arose with dignity. 

“ Sir, allow me to pass !”” 

“Stop, if you please, Miss Consequence; I 
have important documents for you!” holding up 
a letter. 

I sprang towards him to grasp it, but he only 
held it higher. 

“@O, please, Mr. Wuthering; let me have it 
quick! Let me have it, I say! I have been 
looking for a letter this long, long time !”” 

“On one condition, Miss Irene, you can have 
the letter! only one, mind you!” 

“ Name it!” I exclaimed with my eye on the 
coveted epistle. 

“ If you will kiss me, you can have it ; not until 
then !”” 

“ Never !” I cried, with the strict determina- 
tion of adhering to my word. “If you want 
kisses, go and ask Bets Williams !” 

He laughed outright. 

' “ Thatis too good, Miss Irene. On my honor, 
I declare that I have not seen Miss Betsy since 
the next day after my arrival here, and then Tom 
did all the talking, and kindly credited it to me. 
But apropos to Bessie Williams, do you consent 
tothe condition ¢” 

“No, Ido not!” 

“But this is a very beautiful, very tempting- 
looking letter ; and there is something enclosed 
which feels as if it might be a miniature, or some- 
thing equally attractive.” 

“Give it to me this moment!” 
snatch it away from him. 

“ Not until you have kissed me! It is but a 
little thing to ask in exchange for so valuable a 
document. Come, consent, and it is yours!” 

“Well, but—” 

“Nonsense, Irene!” He drew me towards 
him, and—well, I might as well confess that I 
did kiss him, for everybody will think I did, 
whether I say so, or not. 

He gave the letter, I opened it, and a card fell 
out. Iread the names engraved thereon : 


“Mr. & Mrs. Jeremtan WItson. 
Miss Melissa Grant.” 


I tried to 
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“Married! and I not at the wedding! Un- 
grateful! False! Treacherous!” I exclaimed, 
aloud, in my excitement. 

“Never mind, Irene,” said Mr. Wuthering, 
“we'll pay them in the same way—that is, if 
you'll consent to assume towards me the same 
relation that Melissa bears to happy Jeremiah 
Wilson!” The impudent creature. 

Mr. Wuthering and‘I were married last Octo- 
ber, and I am as happy as I wish to be. I have 
not been out of humor but once since our mar- 
riage, and that was on the evening after the per- 
formance of the ceremony, when Mr. Wuthering 
called me aside and informed me very gravely 
that we had kept the fifth commandment to the 
very letter ; for his father and my father had be- 
trothed their children seven years before, and he 
had come to Sandown for the express purpose of 
seeing, loving, and marrying me! I pouted, 
and he kissed me to seal the contract. So that’s 
the whole story. 


THE POWER OF MONOSYLLABLES, 


To one whose attention has not been drawn 
especially to the subject, it will be surprising to 
call to mind how many of the most sublime and 
comprehensive passages in the English lang 
consist wholly or chiefly of monosyllables. Of 
the sixty-six words comprising the Lord’s Prayer, 
forty-eight are of one syllable. Of the seven- 
teen words composing the Golden Rule, fifteen 
are of one syllable. The most impressive idea 
of the creative power of Jehovah is expressed 
entirely in monosyllables: “ And God said, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” One of 
the most encouraging promises of Scripture is 
expressed in fifteen words, all but one of which 
are monosyllables : “I love them that love me, 
and those that seek me early shall find me.” 

Among human compositions several remark- 
able instances of the same character occur. Of 
twenty-six words in the following verse, all but 
two are monosyllables : 


who makes the sun to know 
ie proper hour to rise, 
And to give jight to all below, 
. Doth send him round the skies.” 


Few sentences in poetry or prose, whatever 
their length, contain so mach doctrinal instruc- 
tion, afford so much precious consolation, or in- 
spire so much exulting hope, as the following, in 
which all the words but one are monosyllables : 


* Jesus, my God, I know his name, 
His name is all my trust; 
Nor will he put my soul to s! 
Nor let my hope be lost.” 


—Sunday School Journal. 


+ > 


A WINDING RIVER. 
So blue yon winding river flows, 
It seems an outlet from the sky. 
Where waiting till the west wind blows, 
The freighted clouds at anchor lie. 
LONGFELLOW, - 
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PRETENDED FRIENDSHIP. 


BY ©. G. WRIGHT. 


Though by the rules of modern style, 
Falsehood and fraud may truth pretend, 
Tis not a soft and flattering smile 
That proves a true and faithful friend. 


Tis not where each to-morrow drowns 
The fondest memories of to-day ; 

Deceitful smiles are hidden frowns, 
And friendship there is thrown away 


Such friendship is too quickly won, 
And trusting hearts are captive led; 
It like the viper, fawns upon, 
Then stings the hand that gave it bread! 


It sweeps the heart with chilling breath, 
Like frost flakes on the flowers of spring, 
And, like the icy hand of death, 
Leaves grief and sorrow with its sting! 


4 > 


KATE MOORE AND L 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


Karte Moore puzzled me. I didn’t know 
what to make of her. I complimented her, and 
she flashed her eyes at me. I said romantic 
things to her, and she curled her red lips, and set 
her white teeth together, as if she longed to bite 
me. If I made an attempt to joke her, she 
made me swallow my own words so fast, that I 
was in imminent danger of being choked. Some- 
times I hated her, sometimes I loved her. She 
said that I was rough and uncouth, and I said 
she was vain and conceited. So we quarrelled 
incessantly. 

“ Kate, you’ll never make an architect,” said 
I, one morning, stretching myself out on the 
sofa beside her, and taking up her embroidery 
frame. ‘ Whoever saw a house, a big white 
house stuck upon blocks like that? And chim- 
neys planted side by side on the end? why they 
look for all the world like cat’s ears!” - 

Kate’s face crimsoned. She was working a 
portrait of her deceased dog—her little white pet 
that had unluckily come to its death while at- 
tempting to bathe in a boiler of scolding water. 

“ And what do you call that?” I continued, 
pointing to pet’s narrative, “a lightning rod ? 
That’s no Way to have it; whoever heard of a 
lightning rod on one end of a house and not the 
other? That’s just like a woman’s calculations. 
I suppose you call that bunch where the chimneys 
are perched, a wing ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What have you got the house set on red grass 

for?” 
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“Grass! Can’t you tell grass from flames ?” 

“What, you are not trying to work the fac 
simile of that boiler wherein poodle was drowned, 
are you?” 

“No, Iam drawing an ideal picture of your 
estate below.” 

“What do you mean?” Ipointed downwards, 
away down. Kate bowed. ; 

“Tam most happy to learn of this,” said I, 
rising hastily, and falling upon my knee before 
her. “The interest which you manifest in my 
future—” 

“ Wait a moment,” interrupted Kate, flinging 
a sofa pillow upon the floor beside me. ‘“ Kneel 
upon that, it will be easier.” 

I knelt on the pillow and continued. “ The 
interest you manifest in my future, prompts me 
to offer you my heart, hand and fortune for your 
acceptance. I am yours, Kate, wholly yours !” 

“ Let me take advantage of possession. Go 
and wash your face, sir, at once ; it is unpardon- 
ably dirty.” 

I sprang to the glass, and Kate pointed to my 
upper lip. She meant my moustache. I was 
angry in a moment. 

“ Go to the de—dragon !” 

“T obey you, sir,” she said, and walked directly 
towards me. 

I leaped out of the room, but I didn’t stay 
long. I thought I would go back and talk 
soberly to her, for the day before I had been told 
by her brother that she was engaged to a young 
southerner of great wealth and distinction ; said 
engagement having been kept a secret at her re- 
quest, and that she was to be married in the fall. 

“I wish to ask you a question,” I said, going 
back to her. “I wish to say something in ear- 
nest to you.” 

“Go on.” 

“ Kate Moore, are you engaged to be married ?” 

“ Frederick Hueston, I am.” 

I didn’t speak to her again for three weeks. I 
flirted desperately with every girl in town, that 
summer. I put myself to a great deal of trouble, 
for the sake of annoying Kate. I walked home 
from church with Miss Hale instead of her. I 
rode past her window with beautiful Miss Lake, 
and then went directly home to see how she felt 
aboutit. Butshe only curled her lips and smiled, 
and went on with that everlasting stitch, stitch, 
stitch, until I wished that the southerner, for 
whose coming she was so steadily making ready, 
was somewhere in the vicinity of the moon. 

“ Kate,” I said to her one evening, a week pre- 
vious to the coming of her betrothed husband, 
“Thave a secret to tell you. Will you listen to 
me ?” 
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“ With pleasure.” 

“T am going to be married on the same even- 
ing with you, if you are quite willing.” 

“Tam,” was the answer. 

“T have come to make a confession to you, 
besides, Kate. I have been veryrude to you. Is 
it too late to ask your forgiveness ?”’ 

Kate held out her hand. 

“ Don’t you think one grows better for loving?” 
I asked. 

“T do.” 

“Tt does not seem to me, to-night, as if my 
old, wild, bantering moods would ever come back 
to me again, so quiet and calm, and sweet shines 
this new moon of love upon my heart. In loving 
one, Kate, I love all the world more. Is it not 
so with you ?” 

“Tt is,” she answered, in a low voice. 

We stood together for a long time that night, 
by the deep bay window, looking out towards 
the west, where the sunset had left upon the 
high hills broad bands of gold. We watched 
the grand old woods, as they wrapped themselves 
up in the purple of the night; and then we looked 
nearer, nearer home, upon the green lawn, blos- 
soming vines, and then—God be praised—into 
our own hearts, and read a lesson there. 

That night I was taken very ill. For many 
weeks I tossed deliriously upon my bed, my life 
despaired of by those who watched over me. I 
love to think of my awakening from that long 
sickness, painful though it was. I love to think 
of that quiet room; of the little table with its 
white cloth, upon which sat a vase of flowers ; of 
the lace window-curtains that looked as if they 
were barred with green, so plainly did the shadows 
of the blinds lay across them; and best of all I 
loved to remember the half opened shutter, 
where a rich stream of mellow, autumn light 
came into the room, and showed me the golden 
side of life, at the same time it did the brown 
braids of Kate Moore’s shining hair. 

“ Kate !” I called. 

She was by my bedside in a moment, with one 
white finger pressed upon her lip. 

“This is very kind of you,” I said. 

“ Well, don’t think of it, don’t mention, it if it 
is. Be quiet.” 

“ Are you married yet, Kate ?” 

“No, you were too sick.” 

“ And so you waited for me ?” 

“Tes.” 

“Ts he here ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Go away !” I said, turning my head upon 
the pillow. 

“T will,” was the quiet answer. 
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“ Kate Moore,” I said, sitting bolt upright in 
bed. “I don’t thank you for speaking so gently 
tome. Say you wont go away.” 

“ Well, anything, only keep quiet.” 

I threw the pillow at her with all my might, 
which was not very tremendous, and sank back 
exhausted. 

I dropped to sleep again, and when I awoke, 
Kate was gone, and in her place sat her mother, 
the noble wife of my guardian. I suppose that I 
frightened her away. During the days of my 
convalescence she did not come up to my room to 
see me. Once I looked through the blinds and 
caught sight of her, as she rode in the morning 
beside her lover, a dark, handsome man. I saw 
that she looked beautiful in her black hat, and 
long, drooping feathers, and I wheeled around in 
my chair, and kicked the ottoman upon which 
my feet rested, half way across the room, by way 
of showing my displeasure. That was all I 
could do. 

The day following I managed to get down 
stairs, and was presented to Mr. Albert Torrey. 
As a matter of course I was bound to hate him, 
and hate him I did, right heartily. Not that 
there was anything very disagreeable about him, 
except that he was the betrothed husband of 
Kate Moore, and that he kept her to himself all 
the time, without allowing her an opportunity of 
speaking tome. That was enough. 

One day Kate came to me and asked if I would 
be pleased to keep the promise that I had made 
her on the night before I was taken sick. 

“Most certainly I would,” I answered. 

“When are you going to be married, Kate ?” 

“Two weeks from this evening.” 

I thought her voice trembled. I didn’t look at 
her. “ Are you very happy?” 

No answer. 

“ Are you very happy ?” 

“No, I am not.” 

My heart leaped up to my mouth. 

“Do you wish to marry Albert Torrey ?” 

“No.” 

Then you shall not !” I said, emphatically. 

She uttered an exclamation of joy. 

“How long since you were engaged to him, 
Kate ?” 

“ Two years.” 

“ Long enough for a woman to change a dozen 
times,” I said. 

“Very true,—and a man?” was the reply, 
given in Kate’s old way of speaking. 

But how was I to help Kate? you ask, reader. 
Ah, that was my secret, and wishing to keep it 
from every one, I likewise kept it from Kate, 


for she was a woman! (O my ears!) 
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That evening I was asked to read aloud in the 
parlor, and taking upa number of —— Maga- 
zine, I read a thrilling story of love, desperation 
and drowning. A gentleman risked his life to 
save from drowning the lady he loved ; said lady 
having been ignorant of his attachment up to 
that time. The story pleased me exceedingly. 

“What do you think of it, Kate?” I asked, 
closing the book. “If the lover had left the 
lady in the water to look out for herself, would it 
have been any sign that he didn’t care for her ?” 

Kate looked indignant, while Mr. Torrey an- 
swered vehemently : 

“ Absurd, Mr. Hueston! A gentleman who 
would not peril his own life to save that of a lady, 
is not worthy the name of gentleman.” 

“If the young man in question had been en- 
gaged to the lady, and neglected to rescue her, 
would it have been a breach of good faith on her 
part to have broken the engagement ?” I asked. 

“Certainly not. It would be a shame, a dis- 
grace toa man, to ask a woman to marry him, 
after such a display of cowardice.” 

“ Be careful, Mr. Torrey, remember that Kate, 
you and myself are going to sail on the river, 
to-morrow morning ; perhaps the boat will tip 
over,” I said, laughing. 

“In case it does, and I leave the lady to you, 
while I selfishly swim to the shore, I will give 
up all claims to her ;” he replied, bowing gal- 
lantly to Kate. 

“ Remember this promise,” I remarked, turn- 
ing to Mr. and Mrs. Moore. ‘Perhaps you'll 
have me for a son-in-law, instead of Mr. Torrey. 
I shall hold you to it, sir,” I added, bowing to 
Mr. Torrey. 

“T shall be happy to have you do so!” he 
added, coloring slightly. 

A few moments afterwards I heard him ask 
Kate, in a low tone, if the river was rough ; if it 
was very deep or, dangerous. I caught Kate’s 
eye, and—I’ll confess it wasn’t gentlemanly— 
winked knowingly, and she understood me. 

“Ah, that was a glorious morning on which we 
went to sail upon the broad, beautiful K-——! 
The sun streamed over the waters, and the gaily 
dressed trees upon the water’s bank fluttered and 
waved in the soft breeze, and tossed their red and 
yellow leaves around and upon the little boat. 

Mr. Torrey and I managed the skiff. Kate sat 
leaning over the side, looking down, down into 
the blue waters, and now and then dipping her 
white hand into the wave, as the boat glided 
swiftly and smoothly along. 

“ Shall we turn towards that point, Mr. Tor- 
rey?” I asked, pointing to a green strip of land, 
nearly opposite us. 
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“ Yes, but be ea-sy—ea-s-y—e-as—” 

By some unlucky chance, just as Mr. Torrey 
got into the middle of his last “e a-s-y,”’ the little 
tiltish boat overturned, and with one hearty 
shriek he landed in the water, and without look- 
ing to see whether Kate was dead or alive, made 
for the shore. 

Throwing one arm around the waist of the 
frightened girl, I followed fast in his track,scream- 
ing at the top of my voice the while, for him to 
come back for her, or she was mine forever. 
But he didn’t heed me, and when we reached dry 
land, he was springing up a side-hill close to the 
shore, as if he were afraid that the whole river 
was at his heels. 

“ Kate is mine!” I screamed again, as the 
gentleman paused for a moment on the brow of 
the hill, and then started ata John Gilpin rate for 
the road. 

“ You are mine, Kate,” I repeated in the pres- 
ence of Mr. and Mrs. Moore, that evening. “ Mr. 
Torrey promised to give up all claim to you, if, 
in case the boat should overturn, he should leave 
you to the mercy of the waves. Will you hold 
him to his promise ?” 

Kate came forward and put her hand in mine. 

“I should be very sorry to hold Mr. Torrey to 
an engagement, which he himself acknowledges, 
would be ashame to him, under such circum- 
stances, to ask a continuation of,” she said, in 
her own peculiar, sarcastic way. 

Mr. Torrey got along with it very well. Said 
he had great faith in Providence, and he didn’t 
doubt that it was all for the best. He presumed 
that if he had married Kate, they would have 
both been miserable all :heir days. 

“Yes,” Kate said, in answer, “she presumed 
so.” 

“Come here,” I said to Kate, after we were 
left alone in the parlor, late that evening. “Sit 
down here beside me, or, if you will—” I opened 
my arms, and—well, that’s nothing to you, read- 
er, dan’t be inquisitive. 

“T want you to train me, Kate, and make a 
better man of me,” I began. “I am rough and 
uncouth,” she put her hand over my mouth, “ but 
I love you to desperation, and you can make of 
me just what you wish, a true, noble husband, or 
a very fiend. Will you adopt me ?” 

“* With all my heart!” she answered. 

“ Wasn’t it a very lucky affair that of the boat 
overturning ?” I asked, turning my head away. 
I don’t know how I said this, but Kate started, 
and looked me searchingly in the face. 

“ Frederick Hueston,” she said, placing both 
hands on my shoulders, “did you tip that boat 
over ?” 
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I did not answer, and she repeated the question. 

“Tell me the truth; remember I am going to 
make a good boy of you,” she said, taking me 
by the ears. 

“ Yes, I did, Kate,” I answered. 

She looked at me, bit her lips, and then laugh- 


ed outright. 

“ You see that was the only way I could keep 
my promise of being married on the same night 
with you,” I said, by way of excuse. 

“Was that what you meant by being married 
the same night?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, meekly, for she had me by 
the ear again. 

“ What impudence !” 

But what is the use of talking? We were mar- 
ried at the appointed time, and, true to her prom- 
ise, Kate has made a better man of me. 

P.S. Reader, my two-year-old Kate is the 
image of her mother! 


RAILROAD JOKES. 


The superintendent of the Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati Railroad discharged a conductor belong- 
ing to that road. The conductor was asked why 
he was discharged. ‘“ Well!” said he, “I was 
discharged for giving a free pass.” ‘“ What 
made you such a fool as to give a free pass?” 
“Well, you see,” replied the conductor, “I got 
tired riding alone, and gave a friend of mine a 
free pass to get him to come along for company.” 
A collision occurred on one of the roads termin- 
ating in the city some time ago. The road in 
qnestion is celebrated for curvatures. The engi- 
neer was thought to be to blame, and according- 
ly he was taken to task by the superintendent. 
“Did you not see the light ?” said the superinten- 
dent. “ Yes,” replied the engineer, “‘I saw the 
light, but I thought it was the other end of my 
train !” 


A RARE REVOLUTIONARY RELIC, 


We were shown to-day, the cane which General 
Stark held in his hand before the battle of Ben- 
nington, and which he shook at the advancing 
British army, exclaiming, “ Boys, I'll win this 
fight to-day, or Molly Stark shall be a widow.” 
He won it. The cane is of jointed Indian wood 
resembling bamboo, apparently heavy, but in re- 
ality light. Its color is brown, mottled with yel- 
low. The crown is mother of pearl. It was be- 
queathed to ong, Hirst, Esq. by Mr. Stevens 
of Newburyport, Mass., and was delivered to him 
by Capt. Thomas Brown, of this city. Mr. 
Stevens was a descendant.of General Stark. 
The cane never left thé family. Mr. Hirst in- 
tends presenting it to the Hall of Independence. 
—Philadelphia City Item. 


One watch set right, will do to try many by ; 
and on the other hand, one that goes wrong, may 
be the means of misleading a whole neighbor- 
hood. And the same may be said of the exam- 
ple we individually set to those around us. 
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THE FLORENTINE BRIDES, 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Tue glory of the spring sunshine was flooding 
a pleasant valley beneath the Appenines, broken 
only by the shadow of the olive tree and the wild 
vines that mantled over‘the rude chasms and 
rifted rocks, concealing their rough outline, 
while the rugged base of the hill was softened by 
the covering of moss, and the shrubs of thyme 
and lavender, whose fragrance fed the air eter- 
nally ; and where, lower down, the cypress and 
juniper bent lovingly over the ridges where 
leaped the cascade, like a mimic cataract. 

On the hillside itself, sheltered and enclosed 
by a cluster of pine trees, a small and humble 
dwelling, scarcely distinguishable in their deep 
shadow, nestled in a little nook, leaning its vine- 
covered roof against one of the giant rocks. 

From out this sequestered nook came a vision 
of beauty, such as is seldom seen in the palaces 
of Florence,—a maiden of tender years, light 
and swift of foot, and with a careless grace ‘in 
her step and attitude that could not fail of arrest- 
ing the attention of the lheholder. Her dress, 
although poor and coarse, was yet picturesque 
and becoming. A crimson woolen jacket was 
laced tightly across the bust, and a blue petticoat 
was plaited about the hips, and fell in not un- 
graceful folds about the bare feet which gleamed 
up in their whiteness, as they touched the brown 
leaves that lay thickly around, and which had 
been fulling for years in that valley, where the 
winds could not reach or scatter them. 

With a basket, in which she gathered the 
sweet crop of lavender and the odorous bundles 
of thyme, she went as a bird goes from flower 
to flower, until it was brimming over with sweet- 
ness, and then rapidly ascending the hill, she 
looked long and eagerly, as if expecting some 
one in the direction of the setting sun. Even in 
that sunset hour there was no mist. The soft, 
clear, transparent atmosphere showed every ob- 
ject at a great distance, investing all things with 
that peculiar and beautiful tint with which the 
sky of Florence paints the commonest sight. 
With one exquisitely shaped, but olive tinted 
hand, she shaded the dark eyes that looked cut 
so earnestly into the distance, while her fragrant 
load hung carelessly on the other arm. Just 
such a picture, with just such surroundings, and 
with the last rosy tint of sunshine falling around 
her like a robe of light, would the penvil 
of Michael Angelo have delighted to portray. 
And, indeed, that matchless artist was then liv- 
ing in the fair city, towards which the earnest 
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gaze of Leonore was now directed. As she 
looked, the sun went down, and instantly all 
was deepest twilight at the spot which she had 
left but a few moments before. The dark shade 
of the pines almost hid from her eyes the little 
dwelling beneath them, and she hastened to find 
its entrance, which her fleet steps reached long 
before the convent bélls had done ringing for 
vespers. 

Once within that quiet retreat, she called, 
“Father!” in a sweet but plaintive voice, and a 
response came from a low couch made of the 
mountain moss. An aged man lifted his white 
head from the rude pillow, and calling her gen- 
tly to his side, he asked if she had seen or inant 
aught of his son. 

“ Nothing, father,” she answered mournfully ; 
“nothing, but I met Pietro, the goat-herd, and 
he told me that thé siege was going on, and that 
in the city famine and distress were staring them 
in the face; that the cry was, ‘Death to the 
Medici!’ and that the palaces of the Medici 
were many of them burned; that Francesco 
Carducci was haranguing the people, threatening 
to rid them himself of the family he hated.” 

The old man sighed heavily, but spoke not ; 
and the young girl set aside her basket and pre- 
pared the simple meal of bread and milk for her 


father’s supper, and then assisted him to rise. 
“ Thanks, thanks, dear child,” whispered he ; 


“well have you repaid the care I took of your 
helpless infancy. Now I am a child, and you 
are in the place of a mother. Dear, I cannot 
heip you through this wearisome life, but Guilio 
will be your guide.” 

The girl blushed a rich, rosy crimson, as he 
uttered Guilio’s name. 

“Alas!” she said, “ we little know what will 
befall him ere we beho.d him again.” Sho re- 
pented, a moment after, that she had said this, 
for the old man’s head drooped, and his counte- 
nance wore an air of deep dejection. 

She passed round the little table, laid her 
hands caressingly upon the long white hair that 
streamed down the neck and shoulders of the 
old man, and spoke more encouragingly. 

“ Guilio will do his duty, father, and the rest 
we must leave to God.” 

“Ah, little did I think five years ago that a 
child of mine would be resisting the power of the 
Medici family ! but you know, Leonore, they are 
not what they were in the days of Lorenzo, nor 
even of John. Time was when I was proud of 
being a follower and friend of the Medici. Now 
I hear that Allessandro de Medici is the vilest of 
the vile, and that his cousin is fast imitating his 
excesses. My poor Guilio! I trust he will be 
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spared to protect you, my child, from that law- 
less wretch who spares neither woman in his love 
nor man in his wrath.” 

A sound was heard beneath the window like 
the cautious step of a mule, —the only animal 
to which the hillside was accessible; and in a 
few moments a young boy entered with a small 
strip of parchment in his hand, which he pre- 
sented to Leonore. She took it, and going close 
to the old man, read these few words: “J 
am safe. Miccolo Capponi is Gonfaloniere of 
Florence.” 

“ God be thanked!” exclaimed Bertucci, “not 
more for my son’s life than for the sway of Cap- 
poni. Under his rule Florence will wear off the 
foul stigma that awaited her under the degene- 
rate scion of the Medici; and you, my Leonore, 
will not vainly pine for the return of Guilio, 
When he returns, if he is prosperous, you shall 
become indeed my daughter.” 

“Nay, father, the new Gonfaloniere has a 
daughter. Is there no chance that Guilio will 
forget the mountain maiden, in the new honors 
and dignities which he may enjoy under her 
father ?” 

“ Do you judge so meanly of myson, Leonore ? 
Did he not promise, from the moment when I 
brought you from the arms of your noble father, 
who even in death seemed to clasp you to his 
heart, that henceforth, you should be more to him 
than any sister? And have you not both 
plighted yourselves a hundred times in my 
presence? You would not swerve from this, 
Leonore ; why suspect Guilio to be less true 
than yourself ?”’ 

“T donot, father. It was but the silly prompt- 
ings of a girlish jealousy ; but look, father, while 
we talk thus, this poor lad is famishing.”’ 

And she eagerly ran for a bowl of the sweet, 
fresh milk and a loaf of bread for the boy. 

“Thanks, lady! Iescaped from the city last 
night, where famine and hunger abound. 0, but 
this is indeed refreshing,” he added as a spoon- 
ful of the fresh, creamy liquid passed his lips. 
“Could you see upon what we have fed! Dogs, 
horses, and even rats have been our only Sed 
for days.” 

“My poor boy!” said Leonore, compassion- 
ately, yet shuddering at his recital of the horrors 
of such a siege. 

She traced a few words upon the end of the 
parchment, and gave to the boy, when he had 
finished the meal, which it did Leonore good to 
see him devour. She looked out of the window, 
and was thankful that the moon was now high 
enough to light the child upon his backward 
track ; and then speeding him on his way, she 


turned to talk over the tidings brought by Guilio’s 
little messenger. 

The elder Bertucci had been an ardent friend 
and follower, as has been seen, of the family of 
the Medici; but since the sad death of John, he 
had exiled himself to this lonely spot among the 
Appenines, not choosing to appear against them, 
since age had disabled his arm for the battle for 
injured Florence. His son Guilio had no such 
scruples ; and he had almost immediately left 
his father on seeing him safely bestowed, with 
the young Leonore as his attendant. He had 
been gone, however, mach longer than they could 
have anticipated, and Leonore began to fear that 
the scanty resources left them in their flight 
would fail them soon. 

Now she could sit down glad, contented, happy 
almost ; and when the old man, whom she called 
father, had lain down for the night, Leonore 
fastened the door and windows, and sat where the 
f fall moon was shining upon the floor, to think 
of the absent and to anticipate their meeting. 

Leonore had heard of Ippolita Capponi. Her 
beauty and goodness was the theme of many of 
the love-inspired Florentines, who had visited 
her adopted father before he left the city. What 
if Guilio, with his young, impassioned heart, once 
so full of tender devotion to herself, should be 
captivated by the beautiful Ippolita? That way 
Leonore dared not look,— the thought brought 
a pang to her heart that took away her very 
breath. 

Her mind was somewhat re-assured the next 
morning, when the elder Bertucci talked to her 
of the approaching re-union. And even sooner 
than she could hope for, Guilio appeared, worn 
and exhausted, it is true, but with a heart full of 
love for the inmates of the cottage. Days now 
glided on like fairy dreams. IlLer jealousy was 
all forgotten in the new joy of his presence ; and 
yet Guilio said nothing of their union. She did 
not heed that at first; but by-and-by the fact 
forced itself upon her, and made her unhappy 
indeed. 

Guilio could not indeed forget Ippolita. Amid 
the regal stateliness of the Capponi mansion, the 
young girl had unveiled her transparent heart to 
his gaze as clearly as though her fresh red lips 
had given utterance to herlove. Her father, too, 
had distinguished him with such marks of appro- 
bation as might well embolden him to believe 
that he would have no objection to trust him with 
his daughter’s happiness, and Guilio had dreamed 
of love and ambition united, until it had grown 
to be a part of his daily life. 

In vain, for the sake of the pale flower who 
was already beginning to droop by his side, did 
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he strive to banish the idea from his mind. In 
vain, for his father’s sake, who he knew fostered 
this hope for years in his adopted child’s heart, 
did he try to take up this cross. The image of 
Ippolita came between him and every other idea. 

It was in the midst of these fluctuating resolves, 
that he received a summons to Florence, from 
the pen of Michael Angelo himself. The great 
artist had laid down the pencil for the cares of 
state, and in view of the fast increasing infirmi- 
ties of the Gonfaloniere, and the evil machina- 
tions of his enemies, he had summoned Guilio 
to Florence. 

The decision was almost like death to the poor 
heart that leaned upon him for support, but he 
flattered himself that he was only obeying the 
sacred call of friendship, when he prepared to go. 

“T will not leave you, Leonore. You and my 
father shall accompany me to the outskirts of 
Florence, where I can see you every day.” 

He was true to his word; and, even before he 
entered the Capponi palace, he saw them com- 
fortably arranged at a little villa on the banks of 
the Arno. 

Once more involved in the cares and turmoils 
of state, Guilio saw but little of Leonore; but 
every day, at the palace of the Capponi, his eyes 
rested on the loveliness of the Gonfaloniere’s 
matchless daughter. Meantime, Leonore aban- 
doned herself to grief for his absence, and after a 
sleepless night she resolved to visit the city and 
seek him out if possible. No longer restricted to 
the careful attendance upon his father, and the 
scanty means by which she had supported life in 
the Appenine cottage, she left him in the care of 
a servant, and dressing herself in a garb which 
Guilio had praised, she took her way through 
the olive groves that lined the entrance to 
Florence, and reached at last the noble palace 
which she sought. She found it all too soon for 
her peace ; for beneath the vine-mantled arches 
there stood Guilio and Ippolita together. Con- 
viction came upon the mind of the unhappy girl, 
rousing her to frenzy. With acry that sounded 
as if it came from the caverns of the doomed, she 
sprang across the leaf-strewn road, and disap- 
peared from their sight. 

Guilio recognized her at once, and it was but 
the work of a moment to reach her side. It was 
a helpless and altogether hopeless look which 
she cast upon his face,—a look in which no 
shadow of recognition dwelt. The feeble intel- 
lect of the young girl had fallen before this con-. 
firmation of her jealous fears. 

With the active benevolence of a generous 
mind, as free as the winds from jealousy or sus- 
picion, Ippolita bade him convey her, whom he 
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called his sister, to her own apartment, where 
she tended and nursed her into something like 
reason. Then she left her with Guilio, to make 
his peace with her, while she went back to her 
father. She saw no more of either that night; 
for Guilio had taken Leonore home in a carriage. 
When he came into her father’s room the next 
morning, he looked paleand troubled ; and, with 
rare delicacy, Ippolita forbore to question him. 
Her father seemed fast smking under the cares 
of state; and Ippolita dreaded lest they should 
be too much for his exhausted frame and spirits. 
Every day the burden of grief seemed heavier 
to his daughter ; and any falling away of friend- 
ship on Guilio’s part would have been the worst 
of all eruelties. 

On the other hand was the drooping plant 
which lived only in his sunlight, — how could he 
throw aside the young heart that clung in very 
weakness to him? His was a strange destiny, 
thus to bring sorrow on all who loved him, and 
how could he shun the wretchedness which 
seemed to threaten them all 4 

That he had owned to Ippolita that his love 

was most truly bestowed upon her, could not be 
denied ; and not even the compassion he felt for 
Leonore could make his love less; while she, with a 
generous self-sacrifice that bound him more 
strongly to her, offered to resign it all to the 
frail being whose life seemed so bound to his. 
- But another source of anxiety developed itself 
for Ippolita. The Gonfaloniere grew rapidly ill, 
and required all his daughter’s attention. Then 
he was all the time inquiring eagerly for his 
young friend, Guilio Bertucci; and thinking 
now only of her father, Ippolita begun, spite of 
her compassion for Leonore, to entreat him to 
stay with them until the last sad scene should be 
completed; then,—then Guilio, I will 
trouble your life no longer. I will then retire to 
to the convent of Santa Lucia ——” 

“Never, Ippolita! That dismal sepulchre 
shall never be your home while I live.” 

“Hush! think you that I will be that poor 
girl’s murderer asked Ippolita. 

* Let us not speak of the future. The pall 
deepens around us full heavily; we will not 
draw it closer than we can help.” 

A few days more and the worn frame of 
Miccolo Capponi was laid to its lasf rest. Ippo- 
lita, as she bent over her father’s lifeless body, 
had scorned all consolation, even Guilio’s ; and, 
except that he took all care of the ceremonies of 
burial, he did not intrude himself upon her. 
The first long week of loneliness over, she began 
to wonder if he would ever come again, and at 
last she sent for him to take her farewell. He 


remonstrated and entreated in vain. She was 
determined to shut herself within the gloomy 
walls ; and Guilio had only the mournful satis. 
faction of tending the beautiful ruin that was 
wearing out at home. ; 

It was fortunate for all that he did so, — for 
the elder Bertucci was fast sinking into death. 
Guilio closed his eyes with pious care; and, 
yielding to his father request whispered hoarsely 
while the death-rattle was in his throat, he took 
Leonore to the church of Santa Agatha and 
married her. Ippolita heard of their marriage in 
her cell. She prayed most earnestly for strength 
to bear this new struggle with her destiny. 

Alas! she had enongh to think of in the fate 
of Florence,— Florence, abandoned since the 
death of her father to the lawless sway of 
Allessandro de Medici. In the convent of Santa 
Lucia the sounds of wailing came to her ears, 
because of the enormities committed against the 
independence of Florence. We pass over the 
frightful era of 1527, certain that its details could 
only excite the deepest disgust in every heart. 

Not long did Leonore survive her marriage. 
Guilio laid her beautiful head in the grave, 
almost with a sensation of deep thankfulness that 
the brief life was over, since no sign of amended 
intellect could be perceived; and sooner even 
than his own fervent passion could excuse it, 
he hastened to the convent of Santa Lucia and 
claimed the thin, pale inmate of the lonely cell 
for his bride. Sorrow had sprinkled the bright 
locks with silver, and the lustrous eyes had 
grown dim; but heart met heart in perfect trust 
and faith; and soon the pale cheek grew bright 
and glowing onee more. Guilio bore her toa 
mountain home, where health dwelt in every 
breeze that touched her brow. Afar from stricken, 
oppressed, degraded Florence, they lived in this 
solitude of the mountain passes, scarcely hearing 
the faintest hum that swelled from the city’s 
eboking atmosphere. 

Light broke in upon Ippolita’s darkened life, 
and its reflected rays brightened that of her hus- 
band. Looking back on the dim road which 
both had travelled so long, they could not but 
accept with deepest gratitude the joy now pre- 
sented to their lips. 

Living apart from Florence, and shunning 
even to hear of her degradation, — avoiding, 
even to each other, all mention of the stormy 
past, their existence flowed on, all the more 
serenely perhaps, because its early morn was 80 
deeply troubled ; and although more than three 
centuries have passed, the name of Bertucci is 
still preserved as coeval with that of Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti. 
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Leave me in my wretched station, 
Leave me in my woe alone; 

With the curse that on my spirit 
Lieth heavy, like a stone! 


Night and day I hear the whisper, 
* Seek it, but you'll seek in vain; 

Ask for love and get in answer 
Seorn and bitter words that pain; 


“ Lay your offering on altars 
Long forsaken; you will mark 

In the ashes not an ember 
Sentient with the vital spark.”’ 


O, to think that youth and promise 
Thus go begging on the earth; 

And the pearl of true affection 
Made a thing for jest or mirth. 


Leave me in my wretched station, 
Leave me in my woe alone; 
th the curse that on my spirit 
Lieth heavy, like a stone. 


Leave me in the halls of shadow, 
Where the sunlight may not fall; 
With the memories and visions 
Of the past upon the wall. 


And perchance the after record 
Of my loveless years will say, 
“ He a ‘sorrow’s crown of sorrow’ 
Wore with patience, day-by-day.” 


MY FIRST BRIEF. 
A LEAF FROM A COUNSELLOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY JOHN B. WILLIAMS, M. D. 


Wira the exception of medicine, there is no 
profession so difficult to obtain a footing in as 
law. It frequently happens that the best years 
of a young man’s life are passed in some obscure 
street waiting for a stepping stone which is to 
lead him to professional honor, and what is more 
important still, put money in his purse. No one 
knows but those who have had stern experience 
for their mentor, all a young man has to go 
through before he can obtain a respectable posi- 
tion in this world of competition and cares. 
None but these can tell of the heart-sickness, a 
thousand times worse than any bodily ailment, 
which these strivers after reputation are obliged 
to suffer. But there is one satisfaction. With a 
steady purpose, sterling integrity, and unflinch- 
ing perseverance, the day of fortune will come ; 
it may be delayed—but come it eventually must, 
and then, when the end is gained—the struggles 
to attain it appear much less than they really 
were. 
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In 1846 I was admitted to the bar. I shall 
never forget my feelings of pride when I saw for 
the first time my name, 


HENRY MELTON, 
ATTORNEY AT Law, 


in all the glory of gilt letters on a black label, 
nailed to the front of a dingy looking house in 
Chamber Street, in the city of New York. 
Know then, gentle reader, my offices were situated 
in that same house. They were two in number ; 
the first being a kind of reception room, and the 
other my sanctum. I remember how the latter 
was furnished distinctly, although so many years 
have intervened since then. The principal arti- 
cles of farniture were two large bookcases, con- 
taining my library—the-lower shelves were filled 
with large books, bound in sheepskin and backed 
with a red title. The upper shelves contained 
works of a little lighter description, and if the 
truth must be told, the latter were taken down 
much oftener than the former. 

Well, I seated myself at my desk the same 
day that the before mentioned shingle was ex- 
hibited outside, and expected that I should soon 
be overwhelmed with business, but I soon found 
myself deceived ; day after day passed, and not 
a soul called. I was in despair, my small means 
were slowly oozing away, for, in spite of all my 
economy, I was obliged to eat. 

Six months passed away and I had not a single 
client. One day I heard a ring at the bell, but I 
took no heed of it now; when I first occupied 
my offices such a peal as that would have caused 
me to pass my hand through my hair, straight- 
en down my vest, and seize one of the pale, 
yellow-bound books with red titles—but I had 
been so often deceived, that I scarcely noticed it 
now, or only expected my boy to enter stating 
that “a man wanted twenty-five cents for the 
Herald,” or some other demand upon my purse. 
What, then, was my surprise, when the boy 
opened the door, saying with a smile : 

“If you please, sir, there’s a lady wants to 
speak to you ?” 

I started, and was completely dumb-founded 
for a moment; but the boy looked at me with so 
curious a glance, which appeared to say “ first 
client,” that I immediately recovered myself, and 
assuming all the dignity I could command, I 
told the boy to inform the lady that I should be 
disengaged in a few minutes. 

After having arranged some paper on my desk, 
and taken down one of the aforesaid sheepskin 
bound volumes, I requested the lad to show the 
lady in. 

Immediately afterwards she was ushered into 
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the room. I had no opportunity of judging 
whether she was old or young, as she was close- 
ly veiled. It was evident she had recently suf- 
fered some loss in her family, for she was dressed 
in deep black. I invited her to be seated, and 
placed myself in a listening attitude. 

“Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mr. 
Melton ’” she asked, in a musical voice. 

I bowed affirmatively. 

“TT wish to consult you, sir,” she continued in 
the same clear voice, “on a matter which nearly 
concerns my happiness. I will at once lay the 
case before you for your opinion. I should 
first tell you my name is McLeod, Margaret 
McLeod—” 

“ McLeod !”’ I interrupted with a start. “ Not 
any relation to the gentleman who last week 
was—” I hesitated to finish the sentence. 

“Murdered, you were about to say,” she con- 
tinued. “Yes, sir, I am his daughter.” And 
she lifted her veil from her face as she said this, 
revealing features of unsurpassed loveliness. 

I gazed with increased interest on my fair 
visitor, for the fact is, the murder of James 
McLeod had made a great noise. The papers 
had been filled with the details of it during the 
past week. 

“You are aware,” continued Miss McLeod, 
“that a young man named Harvey Johnston, is 
arrested on suspicion of having committed the 
deed ; but I know him to be innocent !” 

“Indeed!” I returned, “how is that? Ap- 
pearances are very much against him, if we can 
judge by newspaper reports.” 

‘I tell you he is innocent, innocent !” she ex- 
claimed, bursting into a flood of tears. “ Harvey 
could never have committed a crime like that! 
O, you don’t know him, sir, if you did, not the 
slightest shade of suspicion would remain on 
your mind for a minute.” 

By the vehement tone in which she addressed 
me, I immediately penetrated her secret, that she 
was in love with Harvey Johnston. I gently 
hinted that such was the case to her ; she imme- 
diately acknowledged it to be the truth. 

I besought the young lady to lay the whole 
facts of the case before me as she knew them. 
This she proceeded to do, and the substance of 
her statement was as follows. 

Mr. James McLeod was a retired merchant, 
living up town, as Bleeker Street was then called. 
He was a widower, his family consisting of him- 
self, his danghter—the only child he had—a 
middle-aged lady, who acted as a kind of 
governess, and two female servants. 

Mr. McLeod was a very stern man, who never 
changed an opinion, and who would be obeyed 
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to the letter in his household. He scarcely ever 
smiled, but passed through the world unloving 
and unioved. It is true his only daughter, 
Margaret, sometimes appeared to soften him, but 
still he never seemed to regard her with the fond- 
ness of a parent. He was polite to her, and 
that was all. As for Margaret, she loved her 
father as much as his cold nature would allow 
her; but never having received any tokens of 
love from him, it can scarcely be wondered that 
her affection was more a matter of duty than 
feeling. 

Up to within a year from the date of this 
history, they had lived a very retired life, seeing 
little or no company. Their house in Bleeker 
Street was a very Jarge one, so they could only 
occupy @ small portion of it, and I remember the 
impression of loneliness conveyed to my mind 
by Mrs. McLeod, when she was describing the 
uninhabited part of the house. 

One day her father informed her that he had 
made an engagement for her and himself td spend 
the evening with a former partner of his. It 
was here she first met Harvey Johnston, and 
they were soon attached to each other. They 
became fast friends, and the friendship soon 
ripened into love. For a length of time they 
met clandestinely, Margaret not daring to make 
her father acquainted with her passion. At 
length Harvey persuaded her to allow him to 
make known his suit to Mr. McLeod. He did 
so, and met with an indignant refusal ; in fact, 
Margaret’s father had even gone so far as to in- 
sult him, and forbid him from ever speaking to 
his daughter again. It is scarcely needless to 
say that his orders were disobeyed—the lovers 
corresponded and met as before. At last Mar- 
garet McLeod, made up her mind that if her 
father would not give his consent to her marriage, 
she would marry without it, but she wished 
Harvey to make one more effort. 

This brings us down to the day of the murder. 
On that night Harvey paid Mr. McLeod a visit, 
about nine o’clock in the evening—high words 
were heard to pass between them, and them there 
was a blank. 

About eleven o’clock that same night a police- 
man was walking down Bleeker Street, and 
discovering Mr. McLeod’s front door open, he 
mounted the steps in order to close it, when he 
fancied he heard the noise of footsteps in the 
house. He entered and ascended the stairs. 
When he reached the front drawing-room a ter- 
rible sight met his gaze. Mr. McLeod was ly- 
ing all his length on the floor stone dead. A 
pool of blood was beside the body, as well as a 
knife with which the deed had @yidently been 
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committed, for it was proved upon a further ex- 
amination that his throat had been cut from ear 
toear. But the strangest part of the story wus, 
that Harvey Johnston was discovered in the room 
with the murdered man. When the policeman 
first entered the room he discovered him groping 
round the walls, for the apartment was quite 
dark until the policeman brought his lantern. 
Of course Johnston was arrested, and the proof 
against him appeared overwhelming, for it was 
found that the knife with which the murder had 
been-committed belonged to him. A coroner’s 
jury was summoned and Harvey Johnston was 
committed to take his trial at the ensuing assizes 
for the wilful murder of Mr. McLeod, and every 
one who read the details of the coroner’s inquest 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied of his guilt. 

Such was the substance of Miss McLeod’s 
statement to me, of course in her relation she 
frequently wept, and made repeated asseverations 
of her lover’s innocence. 

“Now, Mr. Melton,” she added, as she con- 
cluded, “ I want you to undertake his case—and 
for Heaven’s sake do everything you can for 
him, for I confess to you that all my hopes of 
happiness in this world are wrapt up in him. 
Spare no expense—I am certain it will be proved 
that he is innocent.” 

“But, my dear young lady, I am afraid his 
case is desperate. What is his explanation ?” 

“T have neither seen nor heard from him 
since his arrest, but I feel he is innocent.” 

“T am confident such evidence as that will be 
cf but little avail to him in a court of justice ; 
however, I will call and see him, and hear his 
statement; I will then let you know the result.” 

With a reiterated request that I should spare 
no éxpense, and promising to call the next day, 
the young lady took her leave. 

The moment she had gone, I put on my hat, 
and wended my way to the Tombs. After mak- 
ing my business known, I had no difficulty in 
obtaining access to the prisoner, and was im- 
mediately conducted to him. I found myself in 
the presence of a very fine young man about 
five and twenty years of age. He was possessed 
of a: fine, open countenance, and I sought in 
vain to discover the slightest indication of guilt 
in any one feature. All was placid and serene 
there. I made known my business to him, at the 
same time stating that I had been sent there by 
Miss McLeod. 

“Poor girl!’ exclaimed he, the moment I 
mentioned her name, “she believes in my inno- 
cence then. Yes, yes, I know it must be so, she 
knows me too well to suppose for a moment that 
I could commit such.a horrible deed !” 


He paused an instant and hurriedly wiped 
away a tear, supposing that I did not notice 
him. 

“T have now been incarcerated here for more 
than a week,” he continued, after a pause, “and 
yet I cannot realize the fact, it appears like a 
hideous dream to me. I ask myself is it possible 
I can be arrested for murder? And for the mur- 
der of the father of my own dear girl! But no 
jury can bring me in guilty.” 

“ Mr. Johnston,” I replied, “truth compels me 
to state that the evidence against you is fearfully 
strong.” 

“Why, Mr. Melton, you surely do not believe 
me guilty of this hideous crime?’ said he, his 
face flushing with indignation. 

“Let me hear your statement,” I replied, 
“and then I will answer your question. You 
are aware of the nature of the evidence against 
you. It can besummed up in afew words. A 
gentleman is found murdered in his drawing- 
room—a policeman enters the apartment and 
discovers you there alone with the murdered 
man—and the deed is found to be committed 
with your bowie-knife, besides your clothes being 
sprinkled with the victim’s bluod.” 

“ Mr. Melton,” replied the prisoner, lifting up 
his hand to heaven, “I swear before God that I 
knew nothing of the murder until the policeman 
entered the room with his lantern. The discovery 
of the horrid deed inspired me with as much 
surprise and terror as it did him.” 

I looked at Johnston after he had uttered these 
words, to see if he were not deranged. But no, 
his countenance was perfectly calm and collected. 

“Explain yourself,” I exclaimed, “for the 
life of me, I cannot understand you. You 
appear to me to be speaking paradoxes.” 

“ will give you a plain statement of what I 
know of the matter. You can form your own 
opinion as to how far I am implicated in it. On 
the night in question I went to pay’ Mr. McLeod 
a visit, in order to obtain if possible his consent 
to my marriage with his daughter Margaret. I 
found him in the front drawing-room. I sup- 
pose it was about nine o’clock when I visited the 
house. Mr. McLeod received me very haughtily. 
I should say some months ago I had an inter- 
view with him on the same subject, which passed 
off anything but satisfactorily. The moment I 
broached the matter again to him, he became 
very violent, and used very harsh language to 
me—at length my blood was up, and I believe 
I retorted in very strong words. I have no idea 
how long this interview lasted ; it must have been 

sometime, however, for I felt it my duty to enter 
into considerable explanation, and to free myself 
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from various charges he brought against me. 
At last I took up my hat to go, and had already 
turned towards the door, when some one ap- 
proached me from behind, and clapped a hand- 
kerchief to my mouth, saturated I suppose with 
chloroform, for in a moment I was senseless, and 
God is my witness that I am utterly ignorant of 
all that passed in the room after that. I only 


recovered my senses a few minutes before the 
policeman entered the room with a light: And 
this is all I know about the matter.” 

While Johnston was making this explanation, 
I scrutinized his face closely, but could not detect 
the slightest appearance of deception in his 
features. 


“But how do you account for the murder 
having been committed with your bowie-knife ?” 

“Tt must have been taken from my pocket 
while I was insensible, for I acknowledge the 
knife is mine, and that I had been accustomed to 
carry it about with me for some months past.” 

“Have you any idea who could have com- 
mitted the deed ?”’ I inquired, after a pause. 

“None in the world,” he replied; “it must 
have been some one from the outside, for there 
were none but women in the house.” 

After a little further conversation on the mat- 
ter, I took my departure, without giving him any 
decided opinion as to my belief in his innocence. 
When I reached my office, I seated myself in an 
easy chair, and pondered over the matter long 
and seriously. I was well aware that Johnston’s 
statement was an impossible one, and would of 
course have no weight in a court of justice ; but 
there was something in his manner of telling it 
me—something in his frank, open countenance, 
which impressed me strongly in his favor, and 
after mature consideration I came to the conclu- 
sion that the statement might be true. But it is 
ane thing to believe in a person’s innocence, and 
another to prove it. The next question to be 
decided, was, if Johnston was innocent, who was 
the murderer? Here, I must confess, I was to- 
tally at fault, I had not the slightest clue to 
guide me. It appeared certain to me that none 
of the inhabitants of the house could have done 
it, for as I have before said, they consisted only 
of Miss McLeod, Miss Leroy, an old maid who 
acted as a kind of governess to Margaret, and 
the two servant girls. I made up my mind that 
it must have been some one from without, and 
the door having been left open, favored the sup- 
position. I began to invent a thousand different 
theories as to how the murder was effected, until 
my brain grew dizzy. The thought then entered 
my head to go and search the house where the 
deed had been committed, to see if I could dis- 
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cover any clue there. I immediately acted upon 
it, and in a few minutes found myself before the 
door of the late Mr. McLeod’s residence. 

It was a large, gloomy looking house, bearing 
anything but an inviting aspect, and just such a 
place as one would imagine to be the theatre of 
some dark deed. I knocked at the door, and 
requested to see Miss McLeod. I was immedi- 
ately shown into a parlor, and in a few minutes 
she entered the room. 

I then informed her as to the result of my in- 
terview with Harvey Johnston. I also told her 
that I believed in his innocence, but did not 
seek to disguise from her the fact that there was ~ 
much to be done before we should be able to 
convince a jury such to be the case. I then re- 
quested permission to search the house. It was 
immediately granted. 

My search did not amount to much. I noticed, 
however, one thing—the drawing-room door was 
so situated that when any one stood on the 
threshold of it he could not see a portion of the 
room on account of the projecting fire place. I 
was further satisfied that a person might easily 
have entered from without, ascended the stairs, 
stupified one or both of the inmates of the draw- 
ing-room with chloroform, and then committed 
the deed. I was about leaving the house, when 
the thought struck me I had not examined Mr. 
McLeod’s bedroom. I hastened to repair my 
forgetfulness. I found it to be an ordinary 
sized chamber, with nothing special in it except 
an old bureau, which immediately struck my 
attention from the fact of my father having pos- 
sessed one exactly like it. I opened the top of 
it, and found that it contained two secret recesses 
like ours at home. I opened these recesses, and 
discovered one to be empty, the other contained 
a single paper, which proved to be an old letter, 
yellow with age. I felt justified in opening and 
reading it. It ran as follows: 

“ N. Y., May 19, 1826. 

“You have basely deserted me, and deceived 
me,—all my burning love is now turned to bitter 
hatred; but do not imagine ie shall esca' 
with nn By the living God I swear to 
revenged ! can wait years—ay, years, to 
accomplish my purpose! Think on it and 
tremble ! Heven Morris.” 

On the outside it bore the superscription, 
“Mr. McLeod, 52 Front Street, New York.” I 
read the letter over several times; it was, to 
say the least of it, a curious document, and I 
decided to keep it in my possession, not expect- 
ing that it would lead to any discovery—it ap- 
peared to be written too long ago for that, and 
the chances were that Helen Morris was long ago 


summoned to her long, last home. 


Ireturned home, weary and unsatisfied. For 
the next three weeks I made every possible exer- 
tion to clear up the mystery without the slightest 
success. The day of trial approached, and I 
had not discovered the slightest evidence to cor- 
roborate the prisoner’s statement. Scarcely a 
day passed but Miss McLeod either called her- 
self, or sent to know what progress I was mak- 
ing. I could give her but very slight hope of 
being able to save Harvey. 

On the evening before the day fixed for the 
trial, I seated myself in my office, utterly dispir- 
ited and worn out. I had now no hope of being 
able to convince a jury of Johnston’s innocence. 
I was well aware that his statement would be 
laughed at, and the only witnesses I could bring 
forward, would be as to character. I was mis- 
erable at the idea of bringing such a lame de- 
fence into court—and my first case, too! 

I thought I would smoke a cigar, and try if 
that would have any effect in soothing my irri- 
tated nerves. I:tore a piece from an old New 
York Herald, in order to light it, when by some 
strange circumstance, what, it is diflicult to ex- 
plain, the following advertisement among the 
“personals ” caught my eye : 

“Tf the lady who purchased the chloroform of 
Messrs. R. & C., apothecaries, 201 Broadway, 


will call upon the latter she will have the purse 
restored to her which she left on the counter.” 


I snatched the other portion of the paper for 
the purpose of discovering the date, I found it 
to have been issued the very day after the 
murder. 

To throw away my cigar, put on my hat and 
rush from the house was the work of a moment. 
I had not far to go, and soon found myself in 
Messers. R. & C.’s store. 

“ A lady bouglit some chloroform of you about 
two months ago?” said I, to a gentlemanly 
looking clerk, behind the counter. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“She left a purse on the counter ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Will you be good enough to inform me if 
she has ever reclaimed that purse ?” 

“She has not, although we advertised it 
several days.” 

“Who served her with the chloroform ?” 

I did.” 

“ Did you notice her appearance ?” 

“Sho was quite elderly. I was surprised at 
her buying so much at a time; but she stated she 
wanted it for her husband, who is a physician, 
and so I let her have it.” 


“ Would you know her if you were to see her 
again 
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“T believe I should. I noticed that she wore 
a blue shaw! with a red fringe—it struck me par- 
ticularly, because it had such an uncommon 
appearance.” 

I could obtain no further information from the 
clerk, and returned to my office with even my 
last hopes swept away. 

The next day I was in court early. I deter- 
mined to do all I could for my client; but with- 
out the faintest hope of success. The case was 
soon called on, and the prosecuting attorney 
commenced his address—he stated to the court 
what he intended to prove, and as he recounted 
the fearful array of evidence against the prison- 
er, I could not help turning my eyes to the latter, 
and observed he stood perfectly aghast at the 
strong card made against him. Not a single 
event that had transpired during his intercourse 
with the McLeod family but was turned into the 
strongest evidence against him. 

Miss McLeod was. the first witness called. Her 
testimony made fearfully against the prisoner. 
She acknowledged there had been a violent 
quarrel between Harvey Johnston and her father 
some time previous, and that the former had been 
very much irritated by some epithets bestowed 
on him by Mr. McLeod, and had even vaguely 
threatened vengeance. 

By the cross examination of this witness, I 
elicited the fact that the prisoner's disposition 
was good, kind and amiable ; but her anxiety to 
say as much as possible for her lover did him 
more harm than good. And when she descended 
from the stand, many reproachful glances were 
cast after her. 

The two servants followed and gave much the 
same evidence as Miss McLeod. I deelined to 
cross examine them. Witnesses were*then called 
to fix the ownership of the knife on the prisontr 
at the bar. Lelicited nothing on cross examina- 

tion; and it was the same with the policeman 
who first discovered the murder. 

The governess, Julia Leroy, was next called 
on the stand. For a moment or two she did not 
reply to her name, it had to be repeated two or 
three times. Atlength she made her appearance, 
and ascended to the witness box. The moment 
I cast my eyes on her I saw something which 
made my ears tingle, and sent the blood cours- 
ing like fire through my veins; but I had 
suflicient command over myself to say nothing. 

“ Miss Leroy,” said the prosecuting attorney, 
“ you, I believe, were a friend of the deceased, 
and lived in the same house with him ?” 

“ Yes, sis.” 

“You opened the door for the prisoner at the 
bar on the night of the murder ?”——“ I did.” 


“ Relate what passed.” 

“TI showed Mr. Johnston into the front draw- 
ing-room where Mr. McLeod was sitting, and I 
returned to the back drawing-room, where I was 
at work, sewing, when the prisoner rang the bell. 
The two drawing-rooms are only separated by 
folding doors, so I could hear nearly all that 
passed. Mr. McLeod and the prisoner soon got 
to high words—and I heard the former call the 
latter a ‘villain’ and a ‘scoundrel.’ Mr. John- 
ston retaliated, and swore he would be revenged 
on him at some future day. And then their 
voices lowered, and I could not make out what 
they were talking about. I went to bed at ten 
o’clock, leaving them still in the room together, 
and was roused by half-past eleven by the intelli- 
gence that Mi. McLeod had been murdered. 
This is all I know about the matter.” 

“As I suppose the counsel for the prisoner 
will not cross examine this witness,” said the 
district attorney, seating himself, “this, your 
honor, closes the case for the prosecution.” 

“ Stay,” said I, rising, “‘I wish to ask the 
witness a few questions if she has no objections.” 

The witness, who had already descended from 
the box, took her place again on the stand. 

“Madam,” said I, “you are unmarried, I 
believe 

“Iam.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Julia Leroy.” 

“Would you have any objection to write it 
down for me on this piece of paper ?” 

“None at all,” she replied, doing as I had re- 
quested, and handing back the paper to me. I 
glanced at it and placed it before me. 

“ Miss Leroy,” I exclaimed, slowly, “I am 
about to ask you rather an ungallant question, 
but you must forgive it. Will you be good 
enough to tell the court your age ?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then replied: 

“ Certainly, I am forty-five next birthday.” 

“Thank you,” I returned. “ Will you be 
good enough to answer the next question as ex- 
plicitly—have you ever had anyuse for chloro- 
form 

She turned fearfully pale, and for a moment or 
two made no reply—at last, she said : 

“I appeal to the court if I am to answer such 
stupid questions ?” 

“It appears to me,” said the worthy judge, 
“that the cross examination is entirely extrane- 
ous to the matter in question, but of course, if 
the counsel insists, the witness must answer the 
questions he propounds.” 

“T reiterate my question,” I replied, quietly, 
“do you ever use chloroform ?” 
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“T do use it occasionally for the toothache,” 
was the sullen rejoinder. 

“Now, madam, listen to me, and answer the 
question distinctly. Did you, or did you not 
purchase four ounces of chloroform on the day 
of the murder, at Messrs. R. & C.’s drug store, 
in Broadway 

The witness reeled in the box, and had to 
support herself by catching hold of the sides of 
it. She turned as pale as death, and could not 
speak for more than a minute. I kept my eyes 
fixed on her as if I would read her very soul. 
She partially recovered herself, and replied in a 
firm voice : 

“Well, I did buy four ounces of chloroform 
on the day mentioned—and what then ?” 

“I simply wanted to know, that is all.” 

“ Very well, I have answered your question. 
Have you anything more to ask me ?” 

“ Yes—were you ever known by any other 
name than Julia Leroy ?” 

The woman glared at me and made no reply. 

“T insist on an answer,” I continued. 

“No,” she replied boldly, summoning up all 
her courage. 

“Now, madam, answer me,” I replied, in a 
stern voice, “did you not live in Albany in 1826 
—and was not your name then Helen Morris? 
It is no use your denying the fact, for I know 
all,” I added. 

She gave one shriek, and exclaimed in a heart- 
rending voice : 

“Yes—I acknowledge it—I committed the 
deed—I am guilty! Iam guilty!” And then 
she fainted away. 

An indescribable scene of confusion took place 
in court. Harvey Johnston was remanded, and 
the witness, Julia Leroy, was taken into custody. 

The fact is, the moment she had entered the 
box I knew I stood in the presence of Mr. 
McLeod’s murderer, for she wore a blue shawl 
with a red fringe. The two facts of the case 
passed through my mind like lightning, and I 
immediately divined that this Julia Leroy was 
no other than Helen Morris, and after she had 
written her name, I was certain that such was 
the case. Why such an idea should have entered 
my head, I know not, it appears to be inspiration. 

That same night Julia Leroy made a confes- 
sion. It appeared when she was a girl, Mr. 
McLeod had become acquainted with her, and 
by his wily arts effected her ruin. She lived 
with him some time, and then he deserted her, 
and it was then she wrote the letter I had found 
in his bed room. From that time she lived only 
to accomplish her purpose, and after a lapse of 
some years, obtained an introduction into his 
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family. She waited for twenty years, until a 
favorable opportunity occurred to put her scheme 
into execution. At length the time seemed 
come. She obtained a supply of chloroform, 
and first rendered Harvey Johnston insensible by 
its influence, and before Mr. McLeod had time 
to give the alarm, she took away his life in the 
manner before referred to by means of a bowie- 
knife, which had fallen from Johnston’s pocket, 
as he fell. She used the latter weapon in pref- 
erence to the one with which she had provided 
herself, as being more likely to fix suspicion on 
the young man, 

In one month she was found guilty, and only 
saved herself from an ignominious death by 
taking poison. 

About three months after the events described, 
Harvey Johnston and Margaret McLeod were 
married, and I have reason to know they have 
lived happily ever since. As for myself, this 
case was a stepping-stone to renown, and amid 
all the favors of fortune with which I am now 
surrounded, I always regard the hand of Provi- 
idence in the success I experienced with My 
First Brier. 


THE BRAZEN BULL. 


Perillus, a brass-founder at Athens, knowing 
the cruel disposition of Phalaris of Agrigentum, 
contrived a new species of punishment for him 
.to inflict upon his oppressed subjects. He cast 
a brazen bull, larger than life, with an opening 
in the side to admit the victims. Upon their be- 
ing shut up in this engine of torture, a fire was 
kindled underneath to roast them to death; and 
the throat was so contrived that their dying 

oans resembled the roaring of a bull. He 

rought it to the tyrant, and expected a large re- 
ward. Phalaris admired the invention and 
workmanship, but said it was reasonable the 
artist should make the first experiment upon his 
own work, and ordered his execution. Ovid 
mentions that the Agrigentines, maddened by the 
tyrant’s cruelties, revolted, seized him, cut his 
tongue out, and then roasted him in the brazen 
bull, by which he had put to death so great a 
— of their fellow-citizens, 561 B. C.— 

in. 


“BOY ALL OVER.” 
A distinguished lawyer says thatin his younger 


days, he taught a boy’s school, and the pupils 
wrote compositions ; he sometimes received some 
of a peculiar sort. The following are specimens: 

“On Inpustry.—lIt is bad for a man to be 
idle. Industry is the best thing a man can have, 
and a wife is the next. Prophets and kings 
desired it long, and died without the site, Finis.” 

“On THE Seasons.—There is four seasons, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. They 
are all pleasant. Some people may like the 
Spring best, but as for me, give me liberty, or 
give me death, The End.”—Olive Branch. 


WAS IT TRUE? 


BY EDGAR L. VAUGASSEN. 
When you whispered to your neighbor 
Of the sin of Alice May, 
Were you certain of the truthfulness 
Of what you then did say? 
Were you sure the name of Magdalen 
Was fittest for her brow? 
That Alice May no longer 
At virtue’s shrine could bow? 


Or had you Acard the story 
That other lips let drop: 

And since you envied Alice May 
You would not let it stop; 

But sent the tale of slander 
From lip to lip, untik 

It took from tongues of gossips 
The venom that can kill! 


O, lady, you are haughty 
In your beauty and your pride; 
You step stately as an empress, 
With your lover by your side; 
But when you told the story 
Of the sin of Alice May, 
You were not half go innocent 
As Alice is to-day. 


Hast ever seen the lily 
Hang its pale head and die? 
So Alice May ere long will do, 
Beneath the world’s cold eye. 
But He who sits on yonder throne, 
And sees the thought within, 
Will hold lost Alice guiltless, 
And charge you with the sin. 


THE CRUSADER’S BRIDE. 


BY OPHELIA M. CLOUTMAN. 

CarLorTa was the only daughter of the 
Duke di Vicenza. Her great beauty was the 
universal theme throughout all Naples. Painters 
vainly attempted the portrayal of her lovely and 
expressive features upon canvass, sculptors to 
model her exquisitely moulded form, while poets 
sung in constant praise of her manifold charms. 

At the period of which I write, Carlotta had 
attained her eighteenth year, and although her 
hand had been sought in marriage by the proud- 
est representatives of the most distinguished fam- 
ilies in Italy, there was but one of the noble 
throng who daily knelt beside the shrine of the 
fair Neapolitan, upon whom she bestowed marks 
of more than ordinary consideration and favor. 

Alfonso Loretti was the last surviving heir of 
a proud and ancient family, whose martial ex- 
ploits had gained for them a name and position 
in Naples, which even a king might have envied. 
It was but a short acquaintance that had existed 
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between the fair Carlotta and the brave Alfonso. 
But as all things in that delicious climate early 
reach maturity, so did their love suddenly burst 
forth and ripen into perfection. 

It was on the occasion of the first crusade, that 

Alfonso Loretti, thirsting for fame and glory, 
eagerly joined the proposed expedition to the 
Holy Land. At his departare, both old and 
young grieved; for the gay cavalier was none 
the less beloved for his virtues, than he was noted 
for his bravery. He had sought his parting in- 
terview with his betrothed, promising, when the 
war should have ended, to return to Naples, and 
laying his laurels at the feet of his heart’s idol, 
proudly claim her as his bride. A fervent kiss 
imprinted upon the fairsbrow of the young girl, 
by her lover; a murmured prayer for her safety 
and welfare ; then hastily regaining his seat in 
the saddle, Alfonso was gone. From her balcony, 
Carlotta waved an adieu, till distance obscured 
from sight the snowy plume of the graceful 
cavalier. 

A year passed by, during which time the young 
girl kept herself in strict retirement. In vain her 
fond parents urged their daughter’s re-appearance 
in the fashionable circles, of which, for so long a 
time, she had been the brightest ornament. To 
their entreaties, Carlotta only gently remarked, 
that without Alfonso’s much loved society, she 
could no longer enjoy the festivities and pleasures 
of life, with the same keen relish as of old. 

But even in the splendor and solitude of her 
own home, the devoted maiden was not entirely 
exempt from the protestations and annoying at- 
tentions of one, who would willingly have sacri- 
ficed all the wealth which his coffers contained, 
to make the beauteous Carlotta his wife. 

From their earliest childhood, Ludovico 
Poveri and Carlotta di Vicenza had been play- 
mates and constant associates. Their family 
mansions were situated side by side, and as time 
wore on, the doting parents saw only in prospec- 
tive a happy union, and a glorious future for 
their children. 

Ladovico from a boy, however, had shown 
signs of a most violent and uncontrollable tem- 
per. On the contrary, Carlotta was gentle and 
amiable, yet possessing great strength of mind. 
As years rolled on, and the two advanced towards 
maturity, the fair girl saw but little to love and 
admire in the person of her assiduous and 
watchful cavalier. The seeds of jealousy, which 
had early been sown in the breast of the over-in- 
dulged boy, now sprang up like tares, choking 
out all the good fruit of his nature, and yielding 

a bitter harvest, of strife and unhappiness, to the 
full grown man. 
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No pledge of marriage had been given by the 
parents of either party, although it was a gener- 
ally acknowledged fact in all Naples, that Ludo- 
vico and the lovely daughter of the Duke di 
Vicenza would in due time be united in wedlock. 
Whatever rash hopes the young Poveri may 
have entertained concerning the subject in ques- 
tion, were soon speedily dispelled by the presence 
of a rival in the affections of his mistress, in the 
person of Alfonso Loretti. 

Even Ludovico himself was not insensible to 
the charms and graces of the brave cavalier, 
which he much feared would at last result in the 
latter’s carrying off the palm that he had so long 
believed was rightfully his own. With a feeling 
of secret joy, the envious Ludovico witnessed the 
departure of his rival, the noble Alfonso, from 
Naples ; hoping, thereby, to regain his former 
favor in the eyes of the lovely Carlotta. 

But the attentions which had been gratefully 
received by the child, were no longer acceptable 
to the woman. Long and untiringly did the im- 
portunate cavalier press his suit, but though 
months sped by, the devoted Carlotta still held 
most sacred the faith which she had plighted to 
the absent one. 

Alfonso had been gone from his native city just 
a twelvemonth, when suddenly his correspon- 
dence, which had been from the first frequent 
with the object of his choice, was abruptly broken 
off. How to account for such singular conduct 
on the part of her lover, Carlotta knew not. 
The idea of his faithlessness, however, never for 
a moment presented itself to the mind of the 
trustful girl. 

For weeks and months Carlotta kept the 

secret of her sorrow buried, as she believed, within 

the avenues of her heart, still hoping and trust- 
ing that all would yet be well. There was one, 
however, whose serpent eye did not fail to dis- 
cover the hidden grief of the young girl, in the 
slowly paling cheek, the melancholy and dreamy 
eye, and the sweet yet pensive smile that lin- 
gered about the cherub-mouth. Yes, the deep 
anguish of a noble and devoted heart was happi- 
ness to the disappointed and rejected suitor! 

She who had scorned his noble offer, was at last 

to be humbled. Triumph and revenge were near 

at hand! 

Two years had flown by. Palestine had at 

last been wrested from the hands of its Moham- 

medan foe. The news of the victory had spread 
throughout all Italy, and Naples, with outstretch- 
ed arms, awaited the return of her noblest sons. 

The day subsequent to that on which the joyful 

intelligence was received in the city, a letter of 


recent date was placed in the hands of Carlotta. 
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A flush of joy illuminated for a moment the 
countenance of the delighted maiden, as glancing 
hastily at the superscription, she recognized the 
oft-familiar handwriting of Alfonso. Would that 
her fond dream of bliss might prove a last- 
ing one! 

Eagerly tearing open the freshly indited epistle, 
Carlotta ran her eye quickly over its contents. 
But as she read, the color fled her cheek, her 
frame shook violently, until at last the fatal mis- 
sive dropped from her hand, and shrieking out 
the name of Alfonso, the overpowered maiden 
sank to the floor. 

Ludovico who had been watching the effect 
which the contents of that fatal letter produced 
upon the innocent and unsuspecting girl, now 
sprang forward, and raised the prostrate form of 
the unconscious maiden from the marble pave- 
ment. Placing her upon a low couch, and hastily 
ringing a bell for a servant, Ludovico, pale and 
excited, at once summoned the fond parents to 
the bedside of their insensible child. 

Carlotta still slept on, nor heeded the endear- 
ing epithets which the half distracted parents lav- 
ished upon the senseless ear of their idolized 
child. The old nurse approached, and raising 
the fair head with its raven tresses from the pil- 
low, she strove to warm into life again the cold 
and motionless features; but the fast stiffening 
hand returned no welcome pressure, and mur- 
muring, “ Alas, she’s dead!” the old nurse re- 
laxed her hold upon the form of her she had 
ever fondly loved, and sank weeping upon the 
pillow beside her. 

Here let me drop the curtain, reader, upon a 
scene of so much deep woe; whose only fitting 
representation is that which the immortal Shaks- 
peare has given us, at the close of the fourth act 
of Romeo and Juliet. 

At an early hour the next morning, a solitary 
traveller might have been seen quickly threading 
his way along the narrow streets of Naples, as if 
bent upon some important errand. As his eyes 
glanced from balcony to baleony, from which 
brilliant draperies were suspended, he observed 
here and there heavy folds of black, which gave 
to the otherwise brilliant and festal scene an 
appearance of half mourning. Pausing for a 
moment, he pressed his hand heavily to his brow, 
and uttering a few incoherent words, then re- 
doubled his former pace. It was still so early 
that few, if any, of the inhabitants were astir. A 
sudden angle of the road, however, brought him 
face to face with a person clad in the garb of a 
fisherman. 

“ Tell me, signor,” said the traveller, accosting 
the humble stranger, “ what mean these signs 


of mourning, so strangely blended with the gay 
trappings whieh Naples so proudly displays on 
this occasion of her welcome to her victorious 
sons 

“Know you not, signor,” said the fisherman, 
in a sorrowful tone, “ that the fairest flower in all 
Naples is dead ?” 

“What mean you? 
not— ?” 

“Carlotta!” he would have gasped, but that 
the stranger interrupted him by saying, “ It is in- 
deed Vicenza’s only daughter, she who was 
betrothed to the brave Alfonso, who was this day 
to return and claim her for his bride! Methinks 
it will be a sorry welcome, which the noble cay- 
alier will receive,” said the old fisherman, with a 
sad shake of the head. 

“Is she buried?” cried the traveller, seizing 
convulsively the arm of his unknown companion, 
and gazing wildly into his face. 

“ Ay, this very morn, at early twilight,” was 
the reply. 

“ Where sleeps she?” said the agitated man, 
still detaining his informant prisoner. 

“In the church of St. Lorenzo, with her 
ancestors.” 

Alfonso heard no more, his eyes swam, his 
brain reeled, and groaning heavily, the horror- 
stricken cavalier staggered and fell backwards to 
the ground. When the young Loretti awoke, he 
found himself alone in the solitude of his own 
apartment. Faithful servants had watched beside 
his couch, until their eyes had grown weary, and 
finding him at last sleeping calmly, they had left 
him, to seek a few hours’ repose for themselves. 

Slowly the young man arose from his pillow. 
His limbs were still weak, but he at last succeeded 
in dressing himself. Approaching the window, 
he threw it open. The cool night air was re- 
freshing to his feverish brow. It was near mid- 
night. The streets were still and deserted, while 
only a few stars studded the deep blue of the 
firmament. 

As he stood beside the low window, with the 
night breeze gently stirring his disordered curls, a 
sudden thought took possession of his soul, and 
turning away, he murmured, striking his breast 
violently. “‘ False though she be, I will yet see 
my Carlotta once more!” 

Hastily donning his hat and cloak, Alfonso 
stole noiselessly out of the house. Each step 
forward seemed but to impart additional strength 
to his enfeebled limbs. Bending his steps in the 
direction of the cathedral of St. Lorenzo, he sped 
onward, impelled by the desperation of his own 
thoughts. 

A few moments brought him to the church 
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door. <A few pieces of gold given to the sac- 
“ ristano soon gained him admittance, who then 
retired, leaving the sorrow-stricken man in pos- 
session of the keys. 

Alone, at that dreed hour of the night, and 
within as it were the sepulchre of death, Alfonso, 
for the first time in his life, felt a strange sensa- 
tion like that of fear creeping over him. The 
wind which a few moments before had been so 
calm, now howled wildly without, and moaned 
sadly among the shadowy aisles of the cathedral. 
A few candles burning low in their sockets, be- 
fore the effigies of the virgin, gave forth but a 
sickly light, in that dark and gloomy abode of 
worship. 

Despite the sacrilege of the thing, Alfonso 
grasped from its socket, one of the candles that 
burned upon the altar, and rushing forward, he 
hastily descended a narrow flight of steps which 
led to the sepulchre beneath. But his rapid 
descent, and the draught of air which came 
through the door which he had left ajar, extin- 
guished at once his feeble light. 

The extreme darkness of the passage, and the 
superstitious fears which involuntarily crowded 
themselves upon his brain, quite overpowered 
and unnerved the brave soldier, and he sank 
momentarily upon the ground. Its excessive 
dampness chilled but yet revived him, and ris- 
ing, he groped carefully about, to find if possible 
the door of the tomb. 

“ Holy mother, I thank thee!” he murmured, 
as his hands grasped the massive iron doors. 
With almost superhuman strength, he pressed 
his strong shoulder against them, and slowly they 
receded, creaking fearfully upon their hinges. 
The light from within, though a dim one, blinded 
for a moment the eyes of Alfonso, who had 
been for so long a time in perfect darkness. 

Half breathless with terror, and shivering with 
the coldness of the place, the grief-stricken man 
advanced to gaze once more upon the counte- 
nance of one he still loved, false though she had 
been to him. The light which burned at the foot 
of the cross, at the head of the sarcophagus of 
Carlotta, but half revealed the features still lovely 
in death. 

Moving to the side of the marble coffin, Alfonso 
laid his hand lightly upon the fair and noble 
brow. But its icy touch sent a chill to his 
heart, and he leaned against a neighboring pil- 
lar for support. On opening his eyes, a flood 
of silvery light greeted his sight, which poured 
in through the half grated window in the roof. 

Summoning fresh courage, the agitated youth 
once more advanced towards the funereal couch 
of his heart’s cherished idol. Serene and angelic 
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seemed the repose of those beautiful features, in 
death. The dark hair was smoothly parted over 
the brow, cold and white as Parian marble, and 
fell in soft curls upon the snowy pillow, around 
which lay scattered pale white lilies, whose purity 
seemed out-rivalled by the whiteness of that deli- 
cately moulded bust. 

Alfonso gazed long and passionately upon the 
lovely form before him. “Beautiful angel! 
though false, may Heaven forgive thee, as I do 
now !” he murmured, as he clasped his hands in 
prayer. Then glancing once again at that pure 
and innocent face, he cried, “‘ Why do I thus ac- 
cuse thee, Carlotta? Perchance thou wast still 
true to him who madly loved thee! O, Death,” 
he murmured, “ thou alone hast knowledge of her 
secret !”” 

Just then his eye espied something like paper 
placed in the belt of Carlotta’s shroud. Seizing 
it, he tore it open. It was indeed his cruel letter, 
in which, having been informed of the inconstancy 
and utter falsity of his love, he had at once de- 
nounced her as a heartless thing, unworthy of his 
deep and holy affection. Such sudden and un- 
merited punishment, falling upon the head of 
one whose fuith was firm and immovable as _ the 
rock of Gibraltar, and whose only crime was 
that of excessive love, paralyzed at once the 
senses of the horror-stricken girl, and laid her a 
cold and powerless corpse at the feet of Ludovico. 
The parents of the deceased had buried with 
their heart’s treasure the fatal letter, whose con- 
tents, they believed, had been the cause of her 
death. 

Tears streamed from the eyes of Loretti, as the 
conviction that he had killed Carlotta slowly 
forced itself upon his mind. Dashing them back, 
with a desperate effort, he exclaimed, while he 
wrung his hands in agony, “ O, Heaven! het now 
thy vengeance fall upon the murderer !”? Then 
snatching the cold and lifeless form to his breast, 
he cried, while he pressed kiss after kiss upon 
the icy brow, “ O, speak, my Carlotta! my wife! 
if but for once, to let me know that I am for- 
given, and I will die contented, here by thy side !” 

The soft curls which lay upon his breast 
slightly moved. Alfonso started as if life were 
still present there; but a second thought assured 
him that it was produced by the current of air 
which swept through that abode of death. As 
the young man was about replacing his lovely 
burden upon her cold pillow, he thought he heard 
a sound, like that of a gentle breathing. He 
pressed his hand to her heart, O, God! the life 
pulse still was there, though scarcely perceptible. 
Was it a fearful illusion or reality? He caught 
her wildly to his heart, chafed the cold hands, 
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and poured out his feverish breath on her icy lips. 
Slowly the drooping lids unclosed, a faint 
color stole into the pallid cheeks, and with a faint 
sigh, Carlotta awoke. Alfonso gazed upon the 
scene before him, like one struck dumb with 
amazement. 

Raising her head from the breast of her lover, 
the young girl stared wildly about her, while a 
cold shudder ran through her slight frame. ‘“ O, 
cruel Alfonso !”? she murmured, “they told thee 
I was false! Take back thy letter! Thou 
lovest me still! my husband! my Alfonso!” 

A loud shriek vibrated throughout that dreary 
vault. ‘She lives! She lives!” cried the over- 
joyed man, and seizing her in his arms, he bore 
her swiftly up the stairs leading to the body of 
the church. The delight which the fair Carlotta 
experienced on being restored to life again, as it 
were, by her lover, and his oft-repeated assurance 
that he still loved her, imparted a glowing thrill 
of happiness to the hearts of both. 

_ Carefully wrapping the shrouded form of his 

betrothed in his cloak, Alfonso lifted her carefully 
in his arms, and carried her at once to her father’s 
mansion. It was some time before they could 
gain entrance to the house, for the old porter, 
half vexed at being thus early aroused from his 
slumbers, answered but slowly the impatient cav- 
alier’s summons. 

Dashing by the few terrified servants who were 
up, Alfonso pursued his way along the silent 
corridor, with his fair burden still clinging to his 
arm, until they reached an apartment, whence 
issued sounds of grief. The tyo paused a 
moment, but Carlotta could wait no longer, and 
throwing aside the heavy cloak of Alfonso, she 
rushed into the room, and murmuring “‘ mother!” 
fell upon the neck of her terror-stricken parent. 
Ludovico started as if a shot had pierced his 
breast, at sight of Carlotta. ‘ Art thou, come 
from thy grave to haunt me ?” cried the terrified 
man, as he fell pale and prostrate to the floor. 

The unexpected fear and remorse evinced by 
Ludovico caused suspicion to fall upon him. 
Traitor as he was, he had caused reports of 
Carlotta’s falsity to reach the ear of Alfonso, in- 
forming him at the same time, of her intended 
marriage with himself. Alfonso, guided by the 
impulse of the moment, had indeed penned the 
cruel letter, which had rendered, for so long a 
time, the devoted girl senseless; and whom the 
physicians, in their great ignorance, had pro- 
nounced dead. An early interment, as is usual 
in warm countries, speedily laid the idolized 
Carlotta in an early grave, from which her lover 
had indeed most fortunately rescued her. 

A few days after the event just mentioned had 


transpired, Ludovico mysteriously left Naples. 
unknown to his parents and friends. Alfonso, 
true to his promise, now claimed his chosen 
bride, and ere a month had passed by, the church 
of St. Lorenzo, which had so lately witnessed the 
sad burial of the young Carlotta, once more re- 
sounded with the hymns of rejoicingyon the oc- 
casion of the marriage of the happy pair. The 
funereal lilies, were exchanged for a wreath of 
orange blossoms placed upon the snowy brow of 
the happy bride, by the hand of her husband, 
Alfonso Loretti. 

In a retired convent, many hundred leagues 
distant from Naples, dwells a man, who despite 
his monk’s hood, closely shaven head and black, 
flowing gown, many could not fail to recognize 
as the once base-hearted but afterwards repentant 
Ludovico Poveri. 
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A GOOD NAME, 


Sometime in 1838 or ’39, a gentleman in Ten- 
nessee became involved and wanted money ; he 
had property and he owed debts. His property 
was not available just then, and off he posted to 
Boston, backed by the names of some of the best 
men in Tennessee. Money was tight, and Bos- 
ton bankers looked closely at the names. ‘“‘ Very 
good,” said they, “but, but—do you know Gen- 
eral Jackson?” ‘ Certainly.” “ Could you get 
his endorsement?” “ Yes, but he is not worth 
one-tenth as much as either of these men whose 
names I offer you.” “No matter; General Jack- 
son has always protected himself and his paper, 
and we'll let you have the money upon the 
strength of his name.”’ In a few days the papers 
with his signature arrived. The moment ion 
Boston gentlemen bankers saw the tall A, and 
long J, of Andrew Jackson, our Tennessean says 
he could have raised a hundred thousand dollars 
upon the signature without the slightest trouble. 
So much for an established character for honesty. 
However men may have differed with Andrew 
Jackson politically, no man could deny him the 
merit of being an honest man.—Evening Gazette, 
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GENUINE FOOLS, 


He who wipes his nose on a nutmeg grater, 
and picks his teeth with a razor. 

She who says “no,” to a proposal of a gentle- 
man when she has reached the age of thirty. 

He who gets so drunk at night, that he puts 
his clothes to bed, and hangs himself on the back 
of a chair. 2 

She who rubs her cheeks with brickbats in 
order to give them color. 

He who puts on his hat, and takes his cane, 
and starts out in pursuit of an honest and disin- 
terested politician. 

She who pinches and slaps a child to make it 
quit bawling.—Punch. 
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You may glean knowledge by reading, but 
you must separate the chaff from the wines by 
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A BOMBAY BALL. 


On one memorable occasion, when the rain 
had been unusually heavy, when the roads were 
flooded, and the river had risen so high, as to 
invade not only gardens, but even the interior of 
bungalows, a ball took place at Dapoorie. The 
day had been so rainy, especially towards even- 
ing, that the guests arrived late; and we began 
to think no one would come. It was a dismal 
night, though the rain had ceased. Presently, 
carriages were heard; but out of them came 
people perfectly useless at balls—a middle-aged 
colonel, or a collector, who I knew made a point 
of never dancing. Then, wheels approached 
again, and a troop of young hussars advanced. 
I began to think all womankind had been 
drowned. At last, some ladies appeared. I al- 
ways knew by the expression of the aid-de- 
camp’s face, who was about to enter. He was 
all smiles when flounces, feathers and fans were 
at hand; while his face lengthened at the sight 
of swords, spurs and sebretaches. The natives 
are glad to be invited to what they call a 
**European natch,” and on this evening two 
emirs of Scinde came to the ball; they reside in 
Poona since their country was taken from them. 
One was an elderly man, with a snow-white 
beard; the other, a young man with a black 
beard. Their dresses were picturesque—the 
former wearing full red silk trousers and a long 
white dress, over which was a crimson pelisse 
embroidered in gold. The younger had a sim- 
ilar costume, with the exception that he wore a 

n cloth jacket richly adorned with gold lace. 

th had red caps, square at the top, very like 
that of a lancer, and extremely handsome 
swords. After saluting the governor, they 
walked with a solemn and stately step to a sofa 
prepared for them,on which the elder one sat 
down and tucked his feet under him, having left 
his slippers on the ground; the younger emir 
arranged himself to see the “natch” in a very 
curious position, sitting With his knees close up 
to his nose. I thought he might have chosen a 
more becoming attitude. Their servants stood 
behind the sofa with small hand-punkas, con- 
stantly moving them over their masters’ heads. 
With their Eastern ideas, they must have con- 


_w*aidered the polking and waltzing very strange, 


and how they stared at the performers! This 
did not surprise me; for the dancing at an 
English ball is by no means so quiet and dig- 
nified as that of a natch-girl at a durbar. 

The rain having ceased, great numbers of 
blister-flies flew into the ball-room, and a scene 
followed I never can forget. These insects often 
alight upon persons without their being aware of 
it; and should any one unwittingly crush one 
on their face or neck, a large blister instantly 
rises, and causes considerable pain and inconve- 
nience. On this evening there was a complete 
swarm of blister-flies. ‘Some of these little tor- 
mentors climbed up into flounces, hid themselves 
in folds of net, visited the mysterious recesses of 
complicated trimmings ; some crept up gentle- 
men’s sleeves, others concealed themselves in a 
jungle of whisker, and there was something very 
attractive in a bald head, the owner of which, in 
removing the insect, was sure to blister his 
hand or skull, or both. One heard little else all 
the evening but “Allow me, sir, to take off this 
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blister-fly, that is disappearing into your neck- 
cloth,” or “Permit me, ma’am, to remove this 
one from your arm.” This, however, did not 
stop the dancers, and they polked and waltzed 
over countless myriads of insects that had been 
attracted 7 the white cloth on the floor, which 
was completely discolored by their mangled 
bodies, at the end of the evening.—Lady Falk. 
land's Chow-Chow.” 
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NOVEL SCENE IN FLORENCE, 


A lady, writing from Florence, says the New 
York Evening Post, gives the following curious 
account of the funeral ceremonies of the sister of 
the Grand Duke, familiarly known among the 
oe there by the appellation of “the hump- 
yack.” ‘This sister is said to have exercised an 
immense influence over the Grand Duke. 

“There has been a grand funeral here; the 
sister of the Grand Duke died, and was laid out 
in state in the Palatzo Pitti; crowds went to 
see her; she was hump-backed, and appeared 
like a child of ten years, though about fifty years 
of age. She was laid out in full dress of white 
satin, and covered with jewels. She was exhib- 
ited for five days. Priests were performing mass 
all the time, and her ladies, in deep mourning, 
praying by her side; it was rather a theatrical 
exhibition. On the day of the funeral she was 
carried through the streets in full view, with no 
covering for the face, and reclining on a sofa, 
Immense crowds of course thronged the streets 
and balconies.” 
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POISON IN FINE LACE MANUFACTURE, 


Our wealthy ladies who wear fine Brussels 
lace are ignorant of the sad fact, we believe, that 
in its preparation the poor female operatives 
often lose their lives by inhaling a poison em- 
ployed in removing finger marks from it. The 
poison is the carbonate of lead, applied in the 
form of powder in the finishing operation. A 
portion of this is inhaled by those who use it, 
and their health soon gives way. Good wages 
are generally paid to these lace operatives—but 
so unhealthy is the business—so fatal is the lead 
poison proven in its effects—that it is only a 
work of dire necessity to engage in it. It is a 
sad reflection that many a rich piece of lace 
worn by a lady has cost not merely a high price 
in money, but the life of a fellow-being. Ease 
manufacturers have long endeavored to find a 
suitable harmless substitute for carbonate of 
lead, but hitherto in vain, we understand.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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LOVE IN LITTLE. 


The whole world is far too spacious 
For one earthly soul's embrace, 
Only in the father’s bosom 
Finds it an abiding-place, 
Human heart is quite too small 
For its love to mantle all. 


Then, with earnest soul and single, 
To a breast that’s true and free, 
Trusting all and all confiding, 
Yield thyself exclusively :: 
In the love which holds one heart 
All the world shall take a part.—Rucxzar. 


THE STEP-MOTHER. 


BY CONSTANCE BERN®. 
0, what were a place in the temple of fame, 
The hopes of the poet or sage, 
To the pl , the rapture of leaving my name, 
My mark on this beautiful page! 


And yet I conceive of a pleasure more bright, 
A joy which would never depart; 

’T would be forever and ever to write 
My name on the fair owner’s heart. 


A name engraved there more safe would be 
Than if twere embalmed in rhyme— 

“Twould defy all the waves of oblivion’s sea, 
And the hard iron finger of Time. 


THE STEP-MOTHER, 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


“ Herbert, come to me! Come close here 
beside me, where I can lay my head once more 
upon your heart. I want to tell you something.” 

Herbert Grey closed his book hastily and 
approached the speaker. 

se You are not so well to-day, Maggie,” he 
said, passing his arm round the wasted form and 
drawing her carefully to his breast. ‘“ You seem 
weaker, dear, but I think it is likely that last 
medicine might have that effect before it would 
make you better. I don’t think you have coughed 
so much to-day as usual.” 

“No, not nearly so much; but I am sinking 
fast—I cannot last much longer, Herbert.” 

“O, don’t get low-spirited, Maggie. You 
have had such good courage all along, don’t 
give up now. You will get well yet, Maggie. 
I know we shall bring you round. Think of the 
children, dearest, you must get well for their 
sakes.” 

“TI do think of them, Herbert, and it is of 
them I want to arrange for their future when I 
shall be gone.” 

“T beg of you don’t talk so, Maggie, you are 
not going to die. My own dear wife you will 
get well, you must get well.” 

“Never more in this world, Herbert. You 
have blinded yourself all along to my danger, 
and I myself had hopes, but the last few weeks 
have made a great change in me. I am dying, 
and we must both summon all strength to meet 
the change. We both know who has ordered 
this, and it is for the best. I will not murmur, 
hard as it is to leave youand my dear little ones. 
I dare not murmur, but I have much to say 
while my strength lasts, and you must promise 
me something.” 

29 
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The stricken man could make no reply, he - 
knew that she was right, he had blinded himself. 
Had he not known for months that she was the 
prey of that cruel destroyer who ever selects the 
beautiful, the best, the dearest for his own? 
Could he look on her and yet deceive himself? 
No! The very hand he held was sufficient to 
tell him there was no hope; transparent and 
attenuated to the last degree, the pulse beating 
faintly beneath his fingers, he realized for the 
first time that but a few hours could possibly 
elapse ere it should cease altogether. 

“Herbert, will you promise me what I want ?” 
She tried to raise her head, tried to look into his 
eyes once more. 

- Anything, Maggie, anything to make you 
happy. I would willingly lay down my life to 
save yours, for life will be nothing to me when 
you are gone.” 

“ You must not speak so, Herbert, God has 
ordered it much better. You must live for our 
dear children’s sake, live to take care of them, 
to be to them all that I would have been; and 
more than this, you must marry again for their 
sakes.” 

Herbert Grey started, in the depth of all his 
sorrow he could not repress the astonishment this 
speech of his dying wife’s occasioned him. 

“ Margaret! I don’t understand you, dear; it 
surely is not your wish that I should give our 
dear children a step-mother ?”’ 

“Tt is, Herbert, it certainly is my most earnest 
wish. I believe it has come to me like an inspi- 
ration ; but I know, I feel that it will be for their 
happiness that another should take my place, 
and that other—” She pauseda moment. “O, 
promise me first; promise me that you will 
marry her, only her; my strength is going so 
fast [ cannot speak much more.” 

There was a momentary look of irresolution 
on Herbert Grey’s countenance, but it passed 
away the next instant. 

“If you have well considered this, Maggie, 
if you are sure that it will be for the children’s 
benefit.” 

She half started up in the bed. 

“QO, can you not trust their dying mother? 
Herbert, Herbert, if you would have me die 
happy, promise to obey my wishes.” 

He knelt at the bedside and took both her thin 
hands in his own. 

“ Maggie, you know well that you were my 
first and only love—no other can be to me what 
you have been—but if for the love of you and 
your children another is willing to be my wife, 
I swear to you solemnly to obey your wishes 
and make her so.” The tears fell fast over the 
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thin, white fingers, and he hid his face to prevent 
disturbing her with his uncontrollable emotions. 

It was a solemn and sorrowful moment for 
Herbert Grey, but it was a yet harder trial when 
he led his little boys in to take a farewell of their 
mother, and held the baby-girl in his arms to 
receive her last kiss and dying blessing. 

“ Teach them all to love her, Herbert,” she 
said, as one after another she pressed them in 
her arms. “I cannot hope that they will long 
remember me, nor is it best they should.” 

The children were taken away, and Herbert 
once more supported that frail form in his arms, 
striving to relieve the painful respiration, to rest 
the weary head, and lend some of his own 
abundant strength to his fast sinking companion. 

“ Draw the curtains, dear,”’ she said at last. 
“ Let in the light, and let me look once more on 
the pleasant scenes I have loved so well.” And 
then, as the bright rays of the setting sun 
streamed in through the opened window, gilding 
and lighting up the room with a glowing radi- 
ance, the dying woman looked smilingly on the 
picture before her, the fields and the trees and the 
bright waves of the lake, glittering like a surface 
of diamonds; the neighboring cottages with their 
gay gardens, and in the distance the home of her 
youth, the well-loved home which she had left 
for a still dearer one; all these she gazed on 
with a lingering look, and then she turned to him 
who was reading her every thought, and the 
smile became sweeter, and the look more tender. 

Herbert saw the change, the shadowy change 
which came over the loved face, that change 
which none who see ever forget ; and while with 
one hand he summoned the friends and attend- 
ants from the adjoining room, with the other he 
gently laid the fair head back on the snowy 
pillows, and silent, overpowered and awe-strick- 
en, watched the passing away of that gentle 
spirit which had been to him truly, “ more than 
all the world.” 

A little while and 


* How desolate they stand, 
That little household band.” 


There was no joy in the future to Herbert Grey, 
now she who had shared all his hopes and fears, 
encouraged all his best aspirations and been like 
a second self to him, lay cold and pale and un- 
conscious before him, never more to stand by his 
side, never more to speak to him while life should 
last. 

The mournful cries of his infant daughter for 
her mother first awoke him to a remembrance of 
the cares and responsibilities resting on him for 
the future, and painful and unwelcome as the 
interruption was to his sad musings, it was best 
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it should be so ; anxiety for his children usurped 
his grief for his own loss, and in soothing their 
sorrows he found relief for his own. 

“T have brought this poor little creature in to 
see if you can do anything to pacify it,” said my 
friend, Mrs. Stayner, entering my sitting-room 
with Margaret Grey’s infant in her arms on the 
day of thefuneral. ‘“ Herbert is completely worn 
out, and we have persuaded him to take some 
rest, and the child cries continually for its moth- 
er. Poor Maggie,” she continued, bursting into 
tears, “‘ how her children miss her, already, I 
wonder what they will do before a year is over ?”’ 

Now I had known Margaret from girlhood, 
had loved her dearly, and sorrowed over her loss 
as for a beloved sister. There was no one in 
L—— to supply her place to me, no one for 
whom I could feel the same attachment ; and her 
children were dear to me as my own. The little 
one, used to my care, soon slumbered, although 
the tears on its pale cheeks, and the sobs which 
oppressed its little breast, told how pitifully it had 
missed its accustomed care. 

“I wonder what Herbert will do?’ Mrs. 
Stayner said, after a while. ‘ He will miss poor 
Margaret sadly, I never saw a man so overcome 
in my life. But there,” she added, in a different 
tone, “what is the use of wasting pity on any 
man, they are all alike—feel dreadfully at first— 
you’d think their hearts would break, and in 
a year or less they are ready to marry some 
silly young thing who is just as ready to take 
them, children and all. I declare, I have no 
patience with them. I should not wonder a bit 
if Herbert Grey was married in a year from 
now.” 

“T should not wonder either,” I replied, but I 
did not let her know what good reason I had for 
thinking so. 

“You shouldn’t?” she exclaimed. ‘“ Well, 
I don’t care, if Herbert Grey gives Maggie’s 
dear children a step-mother, I shall never like 
him again, and I don’t care who she is, I shall 
hate her.” 

“ But what can he do ?” I ventured to remon- 
strate. “ You know he has no relatives here, 
and Margaret was as friendless as himself. Who 
could he get to take care of his house, if not a 
wife?” 

“O, plenty would be glad to. You must not 
try to convince me that any children ought to 
have a step-mother. You don’t know how I 
hate the very word.” 

“But are you not a little prejudiced, my dear 
Mrs. Stayner? All step-mothers are not cruel 
or unfeeling, even I myself have known very 
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nappy families where there was a second wife.” 

Mrs. Stayner was warm hearted and impulsive. 
I knew she was often betrayed into saying and 
doing things her after judgment repented, and I 
was anxious, if possible, to get her to think 
differently on this subject. 

“Perhaps I am prejudiced,” she answered, 
“but Heaven knows I have had reason to be, and 
I tell you this day, I would sooner see my dear 
children in the grave, sooner take my last look 
of them forever in this world, and live the rest of 
my life childless, than know that I should leave 
them, and another woman take my place. I 
would this day that Maggie’s poor child lay be- 
side her, for something tells me that bad as 
Herbert feels now he will probably marry 
again.” 

“ But, Mrs. Stayner, think of the father’s 
feelings, what a comfort this little image of her 
mother will be to him by-and-by; he would 
have no motive for life or exertion if his children 
had been taken too.” 

“ Wouldn’t he! stuff and nonsense ; you can- 
not make me believe any such doctrine as that, 
for I know better. ‘A mother is a mother all the 
days of her life.’ You know the rest of the old 
saying, and there never was a truer one. My 
father was as kind a man as ever lived until he 
married again, and she turned his heart right 
away from us children at once. O, if you knew 
all my step-mother caused me to suffer, you 
would not blame me for detesting the very 
word.” 

“T don’t doubt in the least that you were un- 
fortunate in your father’s choice; but then I 
think it is wrong to blame a whole class for the 
fault of a few. Ithink a step-mother’s trials are 
exceedingly hard; very few love her, very few 
assist her in the right way, and she has such an 
amount of prejudice to overcome, so many 
difficulties to conquer, and altogether such a 
thankless office, that it is scarce to be wondered 
at that so many fall through.” 

“O you talk like every one who has not had 
experience. I will give you a little of mine, 
and see what you think of it. My father had no 
need to marry, fur my eldest sister could have 
kept his house, and by the time she would have 
married, there was another to take her place ; 
but he thought it would be a delightful thing for 
the girls to ‘have a companion,’ and so one 
morning when my mother had been dead a little 
over a year, he brings us home a dashing, gaily 
dressed lady, and introduces her as our new 
mother. I never shall forget how I felt, as I 
looked at her rosy cheeks and iarge black eyes, 
80 different from the remembrance of our pale, 
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delicate mother; but my dislike was completed 
when little Milly, our baby and darling, ran 
toddling up to her, and taking the bright silk of 
her dress in her little hand, exclaimed in her half 
formed words, ‘ pitty, pitty sing,’ looking round 
on us to join in her admiration. I could have 
loved her had she kissed the child, had she even 
spoken kindly to it, but she snatched the dress 
rudely away, and stepped back with such an 
angry exclamation that the little thing staggered 
and fell to the floor, and then, frightened and sob- 
bing, came and hid her face in my bosom. Poor 
little Milly, that was but the beginning of her 
sorrows, they increased daily, faster than her 
strength, and when, after a few months of neg- 
lect and ill usage, she closed her little eyes for- 
ever on trouble, I could have screamed for joy, 
dearly as I loved her. I would not attempt to 
tell you half we children suffered, because I never 
dare to let myself dwell upon it. My two eldest 
sisters married, hastily, and unhappily, as it 
proved, but they thought anything better than 
the home misery. My brothers went away, dis- 
gusted with my father’s weak compliance with 
his wife’s every wish, even to the cruel punishing 
of his children. Milly and Georgie, the two 
youngest, died, and three years after our mother’s 
death there was not a child at home but myself. 
On me, poor, miserable slave that I was, my 
step-mother spent all her ill temper. Even to 
this day I ache when I think of all the blows she 
struck me ; how I dreaded to feel her hand upon 
my shoulders or my face, and the shame I have 
felt when strangers saw the crimson marks her 
fingers lefton my cheeks. Then her child, a 
great, fat, ill-tempered boy, was a double tor- 
ment, and many are the weary days I have car- 
ried him in my aching arms, not daring to sit 
down lest he should cry, and knowing that his 
cries would bring certain punishment. Well, 
Mr. Stayner came at last, he asked my father for 
me, and took me away before my step-mother 
had time to find out anything of his plans, I 
know he married me out of pity for my wretch- 
edness, but if his compassion has since turned to 
love, why all the better for me. He is fifteen 
years older than I am, but his youth was better 
nurtured than mine, and he is in reality the 
younger of the two. For his and my children’s 
sake I take the most watchful care of my health, 
On no account would I do aught to increase my 
natural delicacy of constitution, and I am per- 
suaded that if all women did so there would be 
fewer little orphans, and fewer step-mothers.” 

I must confess that my conversution with Mrs. 
Stayner did not make me more contented with 
the future prospects of poor Margaret’s children, 
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and I could not quite control the anxious ques- 
tions which at times would arise: Had the dy- 
ing mother’s instincts failed her? Had she been 
deceived in the person she had chosen to fill her 
place? I could only leave these questions for 
time to answer, for I was totally unacquainted 
with Miss Browning (the lady in question), except 
as I had heard my friend speak in high terms of 
praise about her. She had never come to L——, 
never returned any of Maggie’s visits, but they 
had always corresponded, and extracts from 
some few of her letters had impressed me with 
the idea that she was very pious. Margaret told 
me once that she had met with a great sorrow in 
early life, and I pictured her always dressed in 
black, thin and pale, and melancholy, a sort of 
recluse who never smiled. The months rolled 
on, as they will do, and Herbert Grey’s first 
year of mourning was nearly at an end. 

It was surprising what a change so short a 
time had made in the late happy home and its 
inmates. The housekeeper was old and ill 


tempered, home was not what it had once been, 
and Herbert sought companionship among those 
who like himself were happier in the tavern par- 
lor. I do not mean to say that he was dissipat- 


ed, far from it, but our hotel was a very pattern 
of hotels, and the landlord a very model of a 
landlord, and it was far pleasanter to spend the 
long winter evenings in the society of a dozen 
good tempered, fun loving fellows of the neigh- 
borhood, than to sit at home and listen to old 
Mrs. Green’s querulous complaints about the 
children, and the trouble they gave her, finished 
off with a full description of her last attack of 
the rheumatism. The children looked neglected 
and untidy. Though their mother had kept her 
room for six months previous to her death, her 
watchful care was ever over them, and her hands 
ever ready to attend to the wants of their ward- 
robe. The little boys now ran about with un- 
combed locks, collarless necks, belts hanging 
loose, and a general air of untidiness about 
them, while the fair little baby girl with her soiled 
dress and face, scarce looked like the same child. 

It now began to be whispered about that Her- 
bert Grey was going to marry again, but nobody 
knew anything definite of his intentions. The 
gossips of L—— were in despair. 

I should not wonder if it was Polly Smith,” 
said Mrs. Russell (the anxious mama of half a 
dozen unmarried daughters) to me, one day. 

“ lf what was Polly Smith?’ I replied, as if 
unconscious of the subject on which all L—— 
was alive with curiosity. 

* Why, if she was the gal Herbert Grey was 
going to marry. It wont be her fault if he 
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doesn’t, for they say she is back and forth there 
continually; I should think she would have 
more decency.” Mrs. Russell was wrathful. 

“JT hardly think it can be,” I answered, “as I 
received an invitation to her wedding yesterday ; 
she tells me in it that Joseph Barton and she 
will be married next Wednesday evening.” 

“The land! Who would have thought that? 
Well, Iam glad my Melinda turned him off. I 
don’t think much of him any way ; but I wish I 
could find out who it is Grey is after.” And 
finding nothing was to be gained from me, she 
went away on her fruitless errand. 

A few days after, Mrs. Stayner came. 

“ Of course you hear all the talk that is going 
now, Mary, about Herbert Grey marrying—now 
do tell me who you think it is, or if there is any 
truth in it at all. Living here right alongside of 
them you must know more than we do at the 
other end of the town.” 

I assured her I never saw any very remarkable 
occurrences at my neighbor’s, and advised her 
and all to wait for time to solve the mystery, 
The solution to the problem came at last, and 
great was the excitement. -Mr. Grey came into 
our house very early one morning and asked as 
a great favor that I would take care of his 
children for a couple of days. 

“TI need not explain to you, Mrs. M— 
where I am going, or the business which calls 
me away. I trust forthe future that my children 
may be brtter cared for than heretofore.” 

“ But where is Mrs. Green ?”’ I asked, as the 
two youngest ran to my breakfast table and 
began to devour my children’s bread and milk as 
if famished. 

“QO, she raised rebellion yesterday, when I 
told her my plans, and while I was gone fishing 
with some friends, took herself off, carrying all 
the eatables with her that werg in the house, 
locking the door and leaving the children to take 
care of themselves. I did not get home until 
just now, so you must excuse their rudeness, as 
they have had nothing to eat for twenty-four 
hours.” He tried to laugh, but it was a poor 
attempt, and I saw a tear in his eye. 

“Tam going to M——,” he added after a 
pause. 

I saw he expected me to say something, 
although at the moment my heart was full. 

“T think you are right—your children are 
suffering—you yourself have not improved since 
Margaret’s death ; I sincerely believe it will be 
the best thing for you.” 

“I believe so too,” he replied, with much 
feeling. 

“ An’ I'll give Bertic some of my berries,” 
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said my little Lillie, carrying her saucer of ripe 
strawberries to where the oldest boy stood watch- 
ing his brother and sister eating, yet not liking to 
sit at the table without an invitation. 

Herbert himself refused all entreaties to take 
some breakfast. He could not eat, he said, and 
I saw strong feelings were at work—he certainly 
had not given his children proper care and at- 
tention since his wife’s death. He kissed them 
fondly now, and turned to go. 

“ We shall be here to-morrow evening, if there 
is no delay in the boats, if not for certain the 
next night. I am afraid it would be asking too 
much, but the house looks dreadfully, if you will 
let your servant arrange a little, just make things 
more comfortable.” 

“T’ll see :o it, it shall all beright.” And then 
he went away, but not looking much like a 
bridegroom. 

Herbert Grey was married—had come home 
—had installed his new wife mistress of his 
house—had appeared at church with her—and 
had resumed his busirtess the same as ever. 

How the gossips talked! How they pulled 
the bride to pieces, and criticised her dress and 
her appearance, and her “lofty manner” when 
introduced to one or two of the congregation. 

“She was too gay, the idea of a pink bonnet! 
She was proud, that was certain. Did you ever 
see such a condescending bow as she gave Mrs, 
Russell? She could smile sweetly enough at the 
minister’s wife.” 

“ Perhaps the minister’s wife smiled at her,” 
some one ventured to suggest. 

“‘O, no, it was plain she thought herself above 
the people of L——. Well, it was no matter, 
they would show her they did not care for her, 
even if she did wear flounced silk dresses and 
lace mantillas. Herbert Grey had made a pretty 
‘spec’ of it this time; he’d better increase his 
business if he meant to dress up his new wife 
like that all the time.” 

But why attempt to repeat all the jealous 
speeches made about a lady with whose appear- 
ance it would have been hard to justly find the 
slightest fault ? 

True, I had myself been surprised, so very 
different was the reality from my ideal ; but then 
T had no right to imagine her thin and pale; and 
that there was no lack of true feeling was plainly 
evinced on her first meeting with the children. 

“Poor Margaret’s baby!” she said, as she 
bent over its crib, in the chamber whither I had 
taken her on the night of their arrival. “I 
never saw this one,” she said to me, at the same 
time wiping away her tears. “But Margaret 
wrote that it was named for me.” 


She seemed quite calm and composed under 
the strange circumstances of her “home com- 
ing,” and I felt at once that it would be no slight 
trouble which would discompose her mind or 
temper. 

Of course, as time passed on, I could not 
avoid seeing and knowing a great deal of the 
new step-mother, and I must confess that I be- 
came daily convinced more and more of the 
wisdom of Margaret’s choice. Her patient yet 
firm kindness with the children was admirable ; 
her judicious treatment of her husband was ex- 
actly calculated to win him from the somewhat 
dangerous companions he had mingled with of 
late. The circumstances under which they had 
married were so peculiar that in ninety-nine cases 
out of every hundred, they would not have lived 
happily ; but not such was Mrs. Grey’s intention. 

She knew that Herbert did not love her when 
he married her. He was too honorable not to 
tell her plainly that it was in compliance with 
his wife’s wish, and as a mother to his children, 
that he sought her, and she in turn as plainly 
told him that the only man she had ever loved 
was in his grave. But no’one in L—— sus- 
pected this, and many and loud were the com- 
plaints against Herbert’s heartlessness in so soon 
transferring his affections. 

“T knew just how it would be,” said Mrs. 
Stayner. “Out of sight, out of mind. I am 
sure I thought he loved Maggie as well as his 
life, and now you see he can’t stir out but he 
must have the new wife withhim. I never knew 
him to go to church more than once a day in my 
life, and now he never misses a service; and I 
actually hear he intends becoming a member.” 

“ Well, don’t you think it is a good thing?” 
I asked, a little annoyed at her injustice. 

“O yes, but then—well there is no use mine- 
ing the matter. I said I should hate the one he 
put over those dear children, and I don’t care 
how nice she may be, or how much any one may 
like her, I shall keep my word.” 

“ Yes, and be as unjust as a great many more 
of our neighbors,” I could not help saying. 

Annoyed at my defence of the stranger, my 
visitor soon went away; and I could not help 
smiling, as I saw her blushingly receive a mag- 
nificent bouquet and some fine fruit which Mrs. 
Grey and little Lina had been gathering in the 
garden. There was no resisting the pleasant 
manner with which they were offered, but I well 
knew the recipient would have willingly been any 
where else just then. 

It was some time before it was known in Lee 
that Mrs. Grey “had money,” or, in other 
words, that instead of coming on Herbert’s purse 
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for dress and feminine expenses, he had actually 
been able to make an increase in his business 
through her assistance. It made quite a differ- 
ence in people’s remarks about her. What did 
it concern any one if she thought flounced dresses 
‘were most becoming to her and wore them ac- 
cordingly, if she purchased them herself? Abso- 
lutely nothing. Even Miss Melinda Russell, the 
most determined of husband-hunters and the 
bitterest “pill” in the parish—even she conde- 
scended to say that she had always thought Mrs. 
Grey looked “stylish,” and carried her head 
with an “air;” and as to the pink wedding 
bonnet, everybody knew that bright colors, and 
especially pink, became “dark” people. Miss 
Melinda’s complexion was uncertain, and on the 
strength of it, she always wore light blue and 
passed for a blonde. 

In the succeeding years of our intimacy, I 
learned much of Mrs. Grey’s early history, and 
it was one of trial and suffering such as few are 
called on to bear, and as very few would have 
borne with the sweet, unmurmuring spirit she 
did. Her childhood, passed in all the miseries 
of a drunkard’s home, had been one scene of 
suffering and horror. Brothers and sisters per- 
ishing for food, a heart-broken mother dying 
amid cruelest want and ill-usage, a father ending 
a life of dissipation and riot by a dreadful act of 
self-destruction—all these were the memories of 
her earliest days. Taken from all this by the 
death of her relatives and adopted by a very dis- 
tant connexion, she had passed some years very 
happily at school, and here she made the ac- 
quaintance of Margaret Thornton, with whom 
she had formed a life friendship. 

Betrothed at sixteen to Margaret’s brother, 
with the approval of the kind friend who had 
adopted her, life seemed to have as fair a pros- 
pect as young heart could wish. Her lover was 
all that her fondest fancy had ever pictured, and 
for a few years they enjoyed the most perfect 
happiness, fall of hope and faith and love, look- 
ing on the future without dread, and lingering on 
the present in the very fullness of content. 

Alas that such fair hopes should be blasted ! 
But were it not so, earth would hold our hearts 
too closely, we should give no thought to heaven. 
Robert Thornton was killed in the very flash of 
early manhood, stricken down in the fulness of 
his strength and health, and henceforth his be- 
trothed turned with loathing from the voice of 
love, burying her heart in the grave of him she 
had so idolized. 

Many suitors came, attracted by Miss Brown- 
ing’s well known virtues, no less than by the 
wealth she possessed—for her adopted father 
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had left her his heiress; but no thought of mar- 
riage had ever entered her mind until Herbert 
brought his wife’s last letter and wishes, asking 
her to be a mother to his children and a guiding 
companion to himself. Neither dreamed, at the 
time of their marriage, that aught could banish 
the remembrance of the heavy afflictions Provi- 
dence had seen fit to lay on them ; but it was not 
possible for two persons, possessed of such esti- 
mable qualities, to dwell long together without a 
strong and enduring love arising in the heart of 
each, and I believe this day that in all L—— 
(and our town has become a city now) there is 
no more fondly attached couple than Herbert 
Grey and his second wife. 

Quite a number of years have passed since 
she came among us; those who were girls then 
have become wives and mothers, and those who 
were little children have grown up to take their 
places. Mrs. Grey is very kind and indulgent to 
all young people, especially all young lovers; 
and more than once I have suspected her of fa- 
voring a growing intimacy between her eldest 
step-son and a certain little playfellow of his, in 
whose welfare I take the deepest interest. But 
so let it be. I could not have selected a husband 
for my child better fitted to make her happy than 
the son of my loved Margaret. 

The step-mother has had her trials, as well as 
her triumphs ; it could not be supposed that her 
lot would be otherwise. Richard, the second 
son, has been a grievous trial to all his friends, 
especially to her who loved him even as her 
own; and when through aggravated acts of dis- 
obedience he had incurred the wrath of his father 
to such a degree that the doors of his home were 
closed against him, it was that gentle mother’s 
pleadings alone which obtained forgiveness for 
the young rebel—her tender remonstrances, and 
loving arguments, which brought the headstrong 
boy to a sense of his ill-doing and sent him pen- 
itent and humble to his father. 

I believe the bond of love and sympathy be- 
tween the step-mother and her young charges 
would have been imperishable had it remained 
as at first; but to make it perfect, three years 
after her marriage a little daughter was given to 
Mrs. Grey, a little tender, beautiful blossom, to 
be the pet and plaything of the whole family. It 
is only natural to suppose that this child is dearer 
to her than the others ; but not even the prying 
eyes of the most malicious can discover any dif- 
ference in the treatment the two girls receive, or 
if there is any, it is in favor of the step daughter. 

“ Maggie is such a baby yet,” she said to one 
who remarked this, “it matters but little about 
her dress—the simpler the better: but my little 
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Lina is almost a young lady now—she must not 
be vain, but she must dress as well as others of 
her age.” 

Ihave said there was a great change of opin- 
ion in L—— respecting Mrs. Grey ; but almost 
the last one to give in and own her a good step- 
mother was Mrs. Stayner. She was conquered 
at last, however, and it was done in this way: 
Mr. Stayner got injured in the mill he owned. 
His arm was badly crushed, and for several 
months he was under medical care. The chil- 
dren caught the scarlet fever at school, the two 
youngest died, and then the mother herself became 
sick. It was not known at first what trouble 
they were in; Mrs. Grey was the first that heard 
of it, and the first to assist them. She was un- 
tiring in her efforts ; day and night she spent the 
hours when she ought to have rested, at the bed- 
side of the suffering woman. Mrs. Stayner’s 
little infant, born in the midst of suffering and 
death, she carried away and cared for in her own 
happy home. The remaining children got well ; 
Mr. Stayner recovered. The wife and mother 
also, after long weeks of illness, slowly regained 
her health, but she had forever lost her enmity to 
her kind neighbor. 

Frankly she confessed how uncharitably she 
had thought and spoken of her, and with tears 
asked forgiveness; it was more than granted, a 
strong friendship sprang up between the two, 
and if ever you come to L——, I warn you not 
to say anything to Mrs. Stayner against step- 
mothers in general and against Mrs. Grey in 
particular. 

I wish, in conclusion, that I could inform you 
that Mrs. Russell had seen the fulfilment of her 
long cherished wishes, in getting her daugliters 
married; but it is not so. They still bloom 
among us—fading flowers, it is true, but never- 
theless they still bloom, coming out each year 
with regenerated wardrobes, bountiful supplies 
of rouge, etc., and an endless variety of ma- 
neeuvres. I should not dare to say how many 
times these interesting damsels have announced 
their engagements, how many times their wed- 
ding-dresses have been in course of preparation, 
and the wedding days appointed ; yet one and all 
of the timorous swains have proved unequal to 
the trial, and to-day there is in L——an un- 
equalled choice of strong-minded young ladies, 
should any “well-to-do” young man wish for 
such an addition to his household comforts. 


HYPOCRISY. 


To wear long faces, just as if our Maker, 

The God of goodness, was an undertaker, 

Well pleased to wrap the soul's unlucky mien 

In sorrow’s dismal crape or bombazine.—Daz. Wotcor. 
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HANDEL, 

Viewed with reference to the period in which 
Handel appeared, his noble beauty as a melodist 
has never been sufficiently dwelt on. Some fifty 
airs from his vocal and instrumental works, in- 
cluding the minuets and gavots of his overtures, 
could be named as rich and voluptuous in their 
sweetness as any tunes that the slighter tune- 
makers of Italy have ever poured forth, and infi- 
nitely surpassing them in novelty, fire, and 
distinctive character. There is Italian beauty 
without Italian effeminacy in every line from 
Handel’s pen—and it is because of this, among 
other reasons, that we receive with mistrust from 
him any specimen at all doubtful, in which labor 
has been bestowed on poor or unmarked phrases, 
or conducted with the solicitous peace of the 
conscious laborer. He did not inherit Palestri- 
na’s style, for that, indeed, was carried to perfec- 
tion by rare Pierluigi himself—and it was Han- 
del’s mission to invent, to carry out, not to copy ; 
but the secret of Palestrina’s solemn and gorgeous 
sweetness may be said to live in his works. No 
modern writer has ever approached these two 
men in the combination of power and vocal so- 
nority, wrought by devices to all appearance en- 
tirely different.—London Critic. 

TEA AS A BEVERAGE. 

According to the investigations made b 
M. Peligot, in regard to the chemical combi- 
nations of tea, and communicated by him to the 
French Academy of Sciences, that article is 
found to contain essential principles of nutrition, 
far exceeding in importance its stimulating prop- 
erties, being, in every respect, one of the most 
desirable articles of general use, and decided! 
superior to soup, in its nutritious qualities. M. 
Liebig also gives as his opinion, based on accur- 
ate chemical research, that in respect both to tea 
and coffee, their beneficial effects on the health 
are very great, and are due to the same sub- 
stance, “ theine,” or “caffine,” and that these 
two are in all respects identical. He thinks that 
they are justly to be considered as elements of 
food for organs as yet unknown, which are des- 
tined to convert the blood into nervous substance, 
and thus recruit the energy of the moving and 
thinking faculties. —Scientific American. 


DIVISION OF TIME. 
The ordinary year does not consist of 365 days 
6 hours, but of 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
49 seconds, which is 11 minutes 11 seconds less 
than an hour, or a whole day in about 130 years. 
This is adjusted by omitting three leap years. in 
four centuries, and it is settled that the common 
ears, which would otherwise be leap pears, shall 
those which terminate centuries in which the 
first pair of figures is not divisible by four. 
Thus, the years 1800 and 1900 are not leap 
years, but 2000 is leap year; 2100, 2200, 2300 
are not leap years, but 2400 is leap year. If this 
method be cee to, the present mode of caleu- 
lating will not vary for five thousand years.— 
American Almanac. 


A covetous desire in the heart of youth is the 

rm from which may spring a poison tree, 
Snes atmosphere is pestiloatial, and the taste of 
whose fruit is death. 
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A NIGHT UPON THE COAST. 


A NIGHT UPON THE COAST. 


BY WILLIAM BENTLEY OLIVER. 


“Gop help all poor sailors this wild, stormy 
night!” said old Captain Carson, as he sat beside 
his blazing fireside, one raging night in March, 
when the Storm King had marshalled his forces 
by the shore and on the sea. 

“ Amen!” fervently responded the dear old 
woman opposite, beside whom stood a diminu- 
tive work-table, on which lay an open Bible. 

“T am right glad that we are not expecting 
Ned this month,” said the captain, after a pause. 
* And yet they are often safe when we think 
they are in the greatest danger; and when the 
winds are calm and hushed upon the coast, they 
are sometimes in the greatest danger. Only the 
good God above knows what comes to the 
sailor’s heart in the time of peril.” 

Mrs. Carson.looked up from her knitting- 
work, and caught an expression on her husband’s 
face, that made her feel anxious. 

“Surely, John, you would not think it possi- 
ble that Edward could be on the coast? You 
will not deceive me about it, dear?” And the 
lady dropped her work, and put her hand be- 
seechingly on her husband’s shoulder. 

The captain returned her caress, and clearing 
his voice, which was somewhat husky, replied, 
“Tt is barely possible, but I hope not probable.” 

Mrs. Carson sat looking into the fire for some 
minutes before she again spoke. 

“ Mrs. Johnson was looking through her spy 
glass, just as the storm came on; and she declar- 
ed that the ship which she saw off Norman’s Wo, 
was the Cincinnatus.” 

“Did she? Well, although as a general thing 
she is wonderfully correct, I trust for once that 
she was mistaken. Ned’s ship sails slow ; there 
are three others expected before him—and now, 
wife, you must trust my judgment a little as well 
as old Mrs. Johnson’s; who, although she has 
watched this bay for so many years, and knows 
all the vessels pretty well, yet she is liable toa 
mistake as well as the rest of us. I wish I had 
been where I could see it. I should have known 
it instantly, and then I could put your mind at 
rest at once. Come, nothing is better for low 
spirits than employment ; I will hang on the ket- 
tle, and you shall make some cocoa and coffee, 
in case any one should be needing it in the 
storm. Thank Heaven that Ned is not expected ; 
but then there are other poor souls who may be 
cast upon the shore and need our attention.” 

“And they shall have it, for my Edward’s 
sweet sake,” answered his wife. 


“ And so they shall, my dear. Now just try 
to think that Ned is only half way across the 
Atlantic, and will not be here till the fifteenth of 
April. I wish all the poor fellows were as safe.” 

These words comforted the mother a little, and 
she went about her preparations. She even un- 
locked a chest and took out her thickest blankets, 
and hung them over a chair, roused up the fire 
until a more genial warmth diffused itself through 
the room, and then opened the door leading to 
the bed room, that the surplus heat might warm 
that too. ; 

It was the great equinoctial storm. Stout 
trees that had borne the weight of many tempests 
before, were now bent almost to the very ground, 
and some wholly uprooted. Sheets of blinding 
rain deluged the streets, yet freezing into ico 
almost as soon as they fell; and everything on 
the wharves broke loose, and boards and even 
timbers were taken up by “the fierce wind, and 
carried to unknown distances. 

It was evident that no vessel near the coast 
could ride out such a gale uninjured. As if the 
wind and rain had not sufficient horrors to appal 
the stoutest hearts, there came on a fearful accom- 
paniment of thunder and lightning. It broke 
upon the stillness and darkness of a momentary 
lull, as if the spirit of the storm were bent on ex- 
hibiting all his horrors at once. 

In the midst of this terrible war of the elements, 
the outer door was softly opened, and a woman 
whose face was as pale as marble, entered. She 
looked like one coming from the shadowy land 
of spirits, so chill and stony was her face. Her 
wet garments scattered the rain drops on the 
floor, and her feet, hastily thrust into slippers, 
left a wet track upon the carpet. It was Ellen 
Carson, the wife of their only son, whose dwelling 
was just across the narrow yard that separated 
it from his father’s house. As she stood there 
with her wet garments clinging to her figure, and 
the long, dripping hair which had escaped from 
its confinement and was hanging loosely over her 
shoulders, she seemed more like the embodied 
spirit of the storm, than a human being. 

Captain Carson led her to a seat beside the 
blazing fire. ‘“ Why, Helen! dear girl! how 
came you to venture out on such a night as 
this ?”” 

She could not answer, but the look of compos- 
ure which she saw in his face re-assured her. 
She laid her head upon her mother-in-law’s lap, 
and then the tears came to her relief. 

“O, father, mother!” she whispered. “Ihave 
had such adream about Edward. I lay down 
on the sofa, because I could not think of going 
to bed, and fell asleep. I cannot tell you what I 
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dreamed—it was too terrible to repeat.” The 
old captain soothed her, and she entreated them 
to let her stay there by the fire all night. “It is 
so dreary at home,” she said, shuddering. 

“Stay, certainly, yes, dear. I should have 
come in for you, if the thought that you might 
have gone to bed had not prevented me; and I 
was afraid of disturbing you.” 

All this time the loud thunder was shaking 
the walls of the dwelling, and the flashes of 
lightning came sharp and fast through the win- 
dows. One peal that almost stunned the listen- 
ers, succeeded a blinding flash, and then, in the 
brief pause of the storm, which gave it time to 
collect new forces, a voice was heard outside, 
calling fur Captain Carson to come to the beach. 

“ Anything ashore, Wilbur?” he asked of a 
man who hastily thrust his head in at the door. 

“Ay, ay, plenty of ’em,” said the man, 
and there’s nobody théfe to tell the landsmen 

awhat,to do.” 
captain waited only to don his pea jacket 
nor’wester; and with the activity of a 
younger man, he set off for the beach. 

‘ Once only, as Mrs. Carson glanced’ at his 
arm which he had injured some years before, she 
was about to entreat him not to go, but a look 
from him silenced her. 

“You are right, John,” she said. ‘“ Some- 
body’s son is there, and needing the help that 
Edward may be needing elsewhere. Go !” 

“Yes, go, dear father,” said Helen, “ and let 
me go with you.” 

“No, indeed, you are mad to think of such a 
thing.” 

He was gone in a moment; and the next min- 
ute Helen was in her own house, and fastening 
around her a thick coat of her husband’s, and 
putting on her own little water-proof boots. A 
close hood and mittens, and a warm woolen com- 
forter completed her dress, and then, by the 
flashes of lightning, she saw her way to the beach. 
Her mother in-law did not oppose her going, for 
slight and delicate as Helen was, she had proved 
herself, more than once, a very Grace Darling, 
in point of courage, in emergencies when others 
failed. So Mrs. Carson sat down to wait, calmly, 
if she could, their return. 

In the pauses of the storm, she fancied that she 
heard voices, and running into the passage she 
would peer out into the darkness. As the clock 
struck twelve, the rain ceased to fall, the wind 
fell into a low murmur, the clouds passed, and 
gave a glimpse of the moon shining in the rifts. 
Once she looked out and saw a mass of moving 
figures, undistinguishable in the distance, and 
her heart beat with apprehension. After all, 
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Edward’s ship might have been near! She shiv- 
ered as much with fear, as with cold, and went 
back to her warm fire again, to busy herself with 
the preparations which she was always careful 
to make when there was any prospect of a 
wreck being near. 

Soon she heard footsteps at the door, and some 
people brought in a woman end child, and laid 
them tenderly down on the warm carpet. Frail 
and delicate-looking creatures they both were, 
the child with its small limbs and white face, and 
the mother, scarcely less pale, with her soft, wet 
ringlets mixed with sand, and streaming over 
her white neck, from which the covering had 
been rudely torn by the rocks over which she 
was dragged by the waves. 

Mrs. Carson took up the little child, bathed 
and rubbed it, poured some warm milk between 
its lips, and wrapping it in warm flannel, laid it 
in her own bed, where-a sweet and natural sleep 
soon followed. The mother was less easily 
oused; but after great effort, she suddenly 
opened her eyes, and called feebly for her child. 

Until now, Mrs. Carson had been so com- 
pletely occupied with the stranger, that she had 
not noticed that her husband and Helen were 
still absent; but now, putting the mother in bed 
with her child, she went out herself into the cold, 
to seek them. The sound of the moaning deep 
came upon her ear, as if grieving for the work it 
had this night accomplished. Taking the path 
that led towards the beach, she looked eagerly 
ferward, now straining her eyes to find out what 
was before her, now pausing to hear if there was 
any sound save the murmuring of the chafed 
and angry waves. 

As she approached nearer, she saw by the 
light of the moon, now riding serene and beau- 
tiful in the deep blue overhead, a group upon 
the sands, apparently watching the progress of a 
raft which bore slowly but steadily towards the 
shore. Beyond it, but still not far from the 
beach, was a ledge of rocks, on which lay the 
shattered remnants of a large vessel; and all 
along the path over the sands, lay the fragments 
of a vessel, broken spars, bits of wood, with here 
and there a box or bale which had been flung 
on by the violence of the waves. 

Passing these, the aged woman picked her way 
to a group on the sands, and recognized her hus- 
band and Helen among those who composed it. 
They did not hear her approach, for every eye 
was intent upon the floating raft. Her foot 
stumbled upon some object, and as she stooped 
to pick it up, she saw, by the light of the moon 
that it was a piece of dark wood, with Cincrn- 
NATUS painted in large white letters upon it. 
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“ My Edward!” said the poor old woman. 
And she pressed on towards her husband with a 
quickened step, but with a sinking heart. 

“Poor wife!” exclaimed Carson, as he saw 
who it was. “This is no place foryou. Helen, 
do go home and take her with you.” 

“Not until I know what can be known of 
Edward !” was her reply. 

The men were throwing out great ropes, and 
although the sea still rocked heavily, and the 
wind blew high, one or two adventurous young 
seamen had manned a boat, and were already 
half way out to the raft. It was ascene for a 
painter—that group of hard-looking, weather- 
beaten sailors, and the two feeble and delicate 
women beside them, all unconscious of the cold, 
and their feet sinking in the wet sand, speechless 
and tearless, but not without hope in their faces, 
as they were seen by the light of the moon. 

Onward came the raft, and in came the little 
boat; and as they came side by side, one or two 
feeble figures were seen to pass slowly from the 
overcharged raft to the boat, assisted by the 
boat’s crew. 

Swiftly now the boat came on, and was soon 
heard grating upon the sands. Tenderly were 
the poor fellows lifted out, and kind hands wrap- 
ped them in dry clothes, and carried them on 
litters, to the houses of the fishermen, where, 
upon every hearth, burned the warm and glowing 
fire. A groan of disappointment burst from 
Carson’s heart, and was echoed by his wife and 
daughter ; but not a word was spoken. 

Moments seemed hours now until the raft 
should arrive, guided as it evidently was, only 
by weak and feeble hands. The wind had 
changed and was now blowing from shore; so 
that it was with difficulty that the raft floated on. 
Two or three figures stood feebly up, and voices 
were faintly heard amidst the noise of the vexed 
waves, while below lay a mass of bodies, immov- 
able and undistinguishable. 

It reached the shore at length, and Helen, with 
all a loving woman’s disregard of danger, where 
the beloved object is in peril, pressed close to the 
water’s edge, her little feet crowding down the 
slippery sea weed that had thrown its slimy roots 
upon the beach. Carson drew her resolutely 
back ; but O, the face she lifted up to him ‘be- 
neath the moonlight! so full of tender and 
mournful sadness! and he had no heart left to 
bid her hope. 

The ropes which the hardy fishermen held 
were now needed; and as they were made fast 
about the prostrate bodies, and dragged one after 
another through the surf to the shore, Helen cast 
a despairing look upon each face, living or dead. 
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There was but one man left upon the raft to be 
drawn forth, and her horror became so great 
that she could not look upon that one. 

“Tt is not Edward!” she said, as she leaned 
heavily against the weeping old man. “ Let us 
go!” And ere the words were fairly out of her 
mouth, she was in a dead swoon upon the beach. 

Heart-stricken, Captain Carson laid her in the 
arms of a stout fisherman who bore her to her 
own cottage, where, in a deadly stupor, from 
which nothing could rouse her, Helen lay all night. 

When the morning came, the solitary raft, en- 
tangled in the seaweed, lay still and immovable ; 
and the brave little boat which had rendered ser- 
vice to many of the poor fellows, was fastened by 
a rope thrown around a huge log; and was now 
tossing like an eggshell. - Up and down the little 
ascent that led to the houses of Captain Carson 
and his son, people weregpassing and repassing 
all the morning with still anxious looks. At the 
captain’s house the little delicate mother and 
child lay, tenderly cared for by the neighbors 
who had gone to supply Mrs. Carson’s place. 

On the hearth-rug lay Edward's dog, which 
had followed Helen in there, and had not been 
allowed to leave the house. Sometimes Lion 
would rouse himself, and placing both paws on 
the window-sill would utter a loud cry. When 
the door was opened, he sprang out, knocking 
down a neighbor’s child, and made scarcely three 
bounds to Helen’s cottage. His cry arrested the 
attention of some one, who let him come in. 
His first movement was to a low couch, where a 
man lay with his feet and hands sorely wounded. 
There he gave a joyful bark of recognition, and 
then fell to licking the poor bleeding hands, until 
the bandages loosened and fell off. On the bed 
lay Helen, to whom consciousness had not yet 
returned. Lion rushed to the bed, and his loud 
cry wakened her slumbering senses ; but as if all 
the agony of the night, burst at once upon her 
recollections, she cried out, “Edward! Edward! 
dead, drowned!” The poor wounded hands 
were thrown, up wildly at this cry, and a low 
moan answered it. Captain Carson approached 
the bed, and taking her tenderly in his arms, as if 
she were an infant, he carried her to the couch. 

O, could that pale, disfigured countenance and 
that long black hair, all wet with spray, and tan- 
gled with the berries of the seaweed, be her own 
Edward’s? The wounded arms were around 
her neck, and Edward’s lips, parched, cracked 
and painful, were kissing her pale mouth. There 
was no word spoken, until the aged mother 
came, and laying her hands upon both their 
heads, she said, solemnly, “God hath blessed 
you, my dear children, let us bless His holy name!” 
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THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. OF GERMANY. 


BY CHARLES GITHENS. 


[Upon entering the city of Wittem , a8 its conqueror, 
harles V. was met by the Duke of Alva and the Bishop 
of Arras, who suggested to him that the bones of Lu- 
ther might be disentombed, and scattered to the winds. 
Charles indignantly replied: ‘* Let Aim rest; I war 
against the living, not the dead!” This incident is re- 
lated in a new theological dictionary now being trans- 
lated from the German, under the direction of Rev. Dr. 
Bomberger, of Philadelphia. } 
*Twas nobly said! these words of thine, 
Great monarch, hero, sage, 
In fadeless characters shall shine 
On glory’s brightest page! 
Not all the triumphs that lend grace 
And splendor to thy name, 
More justly claim than these a place 
Upon the scroll of fame! 


The sculptured stone and storied verse 
The conquests shall record, 

And thousands glowingly rehearse 
The achievements of the sword— 

In Germany's chivalric son 
A hero true we find, 

A greater victory here is won— 
The triumph of the mind! 
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SEAMEN OF CAPE COD, 


BY GEORGE H. BURMAN. 


Tue Cape Cod man is amphibious. He is 
born with a natural proclivity to the water, which 
element gets to be, in time, his most accustomed 
abode. We will suppose, dear reader, by way 
of exemplifying our subject, that you have had, 
once ona time, the honor of playing the peda- 
gogue over some four or five dozen urchins, 
somewhere or other on that long, narrow hook of 
sand denominated Cape Cod. You have finished 
your term ; and being about to take your depar- 
ture for the land of trees and terra firma, you 
engage one of thé said urchins to wheel your 
trunk to the stage-office for the sum of six cents, 
federal currency. Or it may be that he paddles 
off with you to the packet schooner in which you 
are to attempt the perilous voyage across the 
salt waves of Massachusetts Bay. 

Some ten years roll by, and you find yourself, 
one fine summer afternoon, standing on the 
steps of the Hotel d’Amerique, at Marseilles, 
picking your teeth with a melancholy air, and 
looking in the direction where, as you imagine, 
Italy should be. You reflect that you have been 
living rather faster than you had intended. You 
inwardly spout an indignation speech against the 
stars which have doomed a person of your genius 
and energy to grope your way along through life, 
denied the means of expansion, and the power of 
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improving your capability of enjoyment. In the 
midst of this brown study, your attention is sud- 
denly diverted. A sun-burnt youth, with an eye 
like an eagle, and a step as springy as that of a 
wild deer, hurries quickly up the stone flight. 
He almost brushes you in passing. He turns 
again, with a single glance thrown sharply in 
your face. He extends to you his hand. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Jones ?” 

You seize his hand with a cordial grasp, for he 
isa countrymen. Nevertheless, you do not know 
him from Adam, and in a friendly way give him 
to understand as much. 

“What, not know me? Don’t you recollect 
Tommy Cook who used to do errands for you, 
and went to school to you, on Cape Cod? Ah, 
you have me now. I’m in here for a few weeks. 
Master of ship Skimmer of the Sea, yonder.” 

A few words more, and youseparate. A sense 
of confusedness afflicts you. You endeavor to 
render it probable to yourself that this Captain 
Thomas Cook, master of a first class clipper 
ship of a thousand tons or more, is the up-growth 
of the Tommy whom you rapped with the ferule 
some ten years since. Having, in your boyhood, 
been conversant with the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, and various other impossibilities of the 
kind, you finally succeed in realizing the change 
to your imagination. 

“Unfortunate man that I am!” say you. 
“Why, was I not born on the back side of Cape 
Cod, and having there taken my first degree as 
boy cook on board the ‘ Happy-go-Lucky ’ fishing 
craft, and with this diploma in my pocket, pressed 
straightway up the sure road to fortune.” Of 
course you cannot doubt that mere chance has 
prevented your super-excellent qualifications from 
being developed in the full blaze of success. In 
conclusion, you solace yourself with the convic- 
tion that the world will, very presently, be aston- 
ished by a sudden explosion of your genius. 

As we have already remarked, the Cape Cod 
man has an affinity to salt water. He can plough 
the land at a pinch; but the profession does not 
run in the blood. He is as apt to hold the 
plough tiller-wise. He naturally shouts you 
port, and starboard, instead of gee and whoa. 
He runs his team into a board fence, and blames 
his cattle for a set of land-lubbers. He tells you 
that “anybody can farm it that’s stupid enough, 
but as for him, he can’t stand it, and so he’s off 
to sea.” 

Captain Grover, having worthily won a com- 
tortable competency, came to the conclusion that 
‘he would abandon the tossing sea, and pass the 
rest of his days in the bosom of his family. Said 
he to me: 
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“T have a little property afloat which is earn 
ing me something, and with that, joined to what 
I can raise from off my bit of farm, I can surely 
manage to keep myself whole. I mean to put 
my hand to the plough, and earn my bread after 
the fashion of the good old patriarchs. You 
didn’t catch them knocking round on the briny 
billows, grinding down their teeth on salt junk 
and mouldy buscuit. No, nor making gimlets 
of their eyes, for the purpose of finding their way 
through an India-rubber fog, or a darkness 
blacker by far than the hide of a Guinea nigger. 
So (added the worthy captain, plunging his 
shovel into the ground with a vigorous effort,) 
here I anchor. No more tumbling and rolling 
for me. Henceforth, I sitin theshade of my own 
apple tree.” 

As he uttered the last word, we observed him 
casting an admiring glance towards a puny stick, 
which bearing aloft five green leaves, trembled in 
in the midst of the otherwise denuded garden. 
Some months after, I again met the subject of 
my story. Having paid my respects, “ How 
prospers the farm ?” I inquired. 

The captain turned color; he was for a 
moment silent. Evidently his mind was engaged 
with painful reflections. 


“ Ah,” he said, at length, shaking bis head, 


“Tt wont do; it wont do. My man tells me that 
if I will only stay in the house, and let things 
alone, he will be able to do something. But if I 
persist in breaking the plough, and twisting the 
cart wheels off, and laming the cattle, and that 
sort of thing, then there is no use of his staying, 
and he must leave. D’ye see, I haven't got the 
hang of these land matters, as yet. Think I 
shall go to seaa trip or two, just to amuse myself 
and get a little rest from my labors. Afier that 
I shall be ready to commence again with fresh 
courage. As for farming, I can do it as well as 
other people can, only I have not yet got fairly 
broke in.” 

It is now six years since Captain Grover 
returned to the sea. He has not made any 
advance in farming experience, and the last that 
Iheard of him, he was banging it round Cape 
Horn “just by way of amusement.” 

As a natural consequence of the varied expe- 
rience of its inhabitants, there is as much of 
human nature to be found on Cape Cod as on 
any equal portion of the globe’s surface. Having 
weathered themselves in all climes and countries, 
its people pick up many new ideas, and not a 
few eccentricities into the bargain. Therefore 
it is that amid much of the highly finished jewelry * 
of social demeanor, one will occasionally light on 


& nugget of rough diamond; or, to drop all 
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troublesome similes, a character saliant and fresh 
as it came from Nature’s original mould. 

Such a character was presented by staunch 
Jack Morrison, who, albeit now somewhat in his 
wane, flourished in all his prime some ten or 
fifteen years ago. He was then a stalwart man 
of six feet high, with shoulders like those of an 
ox. His hair was scarcely less grizzled then than 
now. His voice was like the hoarse surge, as I 
have heard it of a blustering winter’s night, 
echoing afar from the desolate beach of Race 
Point. Jack Morrison, in short, belonged to the 
old sea-dog school, rough but kindly. Jack was 
too independent to take up a master’s berth. He 
would be nothing less than first officer, und he 
would be nothing more. Attacked at various 
times, by liberal offers, Morrison remained firm 
in his determination. 

“ T don’t wish to be nosed round by no owners,” 
he would say. “ Let me go mate, and then I know 
where Iam. I’m independent then, and nobody 
can say anything agin me, except the cap’n; 
and I reckon I’m as good as any cap’n goin’, 
anyhow.” 

This last argument, emphasized as it was with 
a downward blow of the fist, seemed to his own 
mind a perfect clincher ; and the possibility that 
others might not comprehend its full force never 
entered his thoughts. That these words of his 
were not “conceived of the empty wind,” as 
Shakspeare has it, the following incident may 
serve to prove. 

In years long since gone by, Morrison sailed 
in the good ship Neptune, Charles Johnson com- 
mander, bound to the East Indies. Johnson was 
a young and rather inexperienced man, the son 
of a wealthy merchant and owner of the ship. 
Morrison had been engaged as first officer, with 
liberal pay, it being tacitly understood that he 
was to act as captain’s nurse, as the phrase is. 
That is to say, he was virtually in charge of the 
ship, at the same time that he was expected 
to pay the honors due to the nominal captain. 
With many men this would have been decidedly 
an inconvenient position, as Johnson, though a 
fine young fellow, was, like many other raw 
captains, a little apt to be puffed up by his newly 
bestowed authority. 

On a certain day, in the regions of the tropics, 
when the Neptune was moving with a scant 
breeze through the glittering sea, the wind pres- 
ently fell away tillit was nearly calm. Impatient 
at the laggard pace, Captain Johnson began to 
crowd on more sail. The experienced Morrison, 
on the contrary, smelled danger in the deceitful 
calm, and checked his young superior. The lat- 
ter chafed at the restraint. It was time, he 
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thought, to take the reins a little more into his 
own hands. Was he to be snubbed thus, forsooth ? 
No, not he. He would show his authority. And 
so, with an angry voice, he reiterated his 
commands. 

“Nonsense, Charley,” exclaimed Jack, with a 
parental shake of the head ; and waving his hand 
slightly towards the crew, the latter arrested 
their steps, glancing in comic bewilderment from 
the nominal to the virtual commander. 

“Mutiny, by Heaven! Mutiny!” cried John- 
son, almost beside himself with rage at being 
called to order after such a fashion. “ Here, 
sitrrah (turning to the cabin boy who just at that 
moment popped his head above the level of the 
deck), bring me my pistols !” 

“ And hark, you rapscallion,” added Morrison, 
with complete composure ; “ just fetch mine also, 
while you are about it.” 

The boy ducked his head, and in a moment 
returning, both pair of pistols were in possession 
of their respective owners. At this instant a 
perception of the ludicrous broke in on the brain 
of the young ship-master. Mr. Morrison stood 
opposite him, a shooter ineach hand. A huge 
quid revolved in his starboard cheek, and one 
eye was nearly shut, while the other remained 
uncommonly wide awake. 

“Now, Charley,” said the gray-haired senior, 
slightly leaning his head towards the right shoul- 
der, “it’s no use tryin’ to make a fool o’ your- 
self; ’cause you aren’t. You see, you're cap’n, 
and nobody dare say nothing to the contrary ; if 
they do, I’ll know why. But the thing is, I’m 
twice as old as you be; old enough to be your 
father. And besides, I know five times as much 
about the ship, as you will these three years. So 
it stands to reason that I know best.” 

At this moment, Jack’s attention was suddenly 
concentrated to the main yard. At the same 
time Captain Johnson appeared to be watching 
some invisible object on the lee quarter; but 
presently, turning away with a peculiar queerish- 
ness in his countenance, he vanished down the 
cabin stairs. In less than five minutes afterward, 
the Neptune lay nearly on her beam ends, the 
wind howling through her rigging, and the sea 
around covered with driving foam. ‘“ Charley,” 
was duly submissive for the rest of the voyage, 
and now-a-days often laughs over the recollec- 
tion of his first trip in company with Mr. Jack 
Morrison. The latter still lives, and long may 
he wave ! 

To conclude. It was believed of old, that the 
true Yankee flourished most vigorously on Con- 
necticut soil, and on the estates of our little sister 
Rhoda. But we object to this dogma; and will 
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assert, on the contrary, that the man of Cape 
Cod is the genuine Yankee, personified in all his 
best and most essential qualities. 

Of the Cape Cod man it can most truly be 
said that he is everywhere to be found, and that, 
when found, he is very apt to stand first among 
the workers. He is always staunch, always 
many-witted. Nothing can permanently capsize 
him ; for, whatever ill luck may befall, he is soon 
right side up again, moving on with fresh 
courage. Being amphibious, he can take to the 
land if necessary, as well as to the water, though 
it is true that he prefers the latter. And in the 


matter of friendly acquaintance, of all Yankees 
and of all men, not one will wrench your hand 
from your arm with such thoroughly hearty shake, 
as the Cape Cod sea captain, the genuine noble- 
man of nature, liberal as the air, and genial as 
the day. May his race never diminish nor his 
shadow grow less! 
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LORD BROUGHAM AND MRS, DAVIS, 

One day, when an important cause was coming 
on, a parcel of papers had been sent from Mr. 
G——’s office to Lord Brougham, but one was 
forgotten, and Mr. (i——, hastily recollecting it, 
bade me run with it instantly, and deliver it very 
carefully. 

1 went, and was shown into a room, where I 
saw a person whom I took to bea clerk. I gave 
the packet into his hand, and told him to be sure 
to give it to his master. 

He nodded his head, and said quietly, ‘I dare 
say I shall.” 

I was provoked at his taking it so easy, and 
said to him : 

“You sulky old fellow, I'll tell your master. 
Look at the paper. It is of great consequence, 
Mr. G—— says, and you must look at it.” I 
would not rest until he did so, and then I went 
away. 

Mr. G—— told me afterward that it was Lord 
Brougham himself, who was so pleased with my 
faithfulness about the paper, that he gave Mr. 
G—— half a sovereign to give me “ for my im- 
pudence.”—Life of Mrs. Davis. 

NEVER TOO LATE, 

It is never too late to do right ; as, for instance, 
a gentleman began to study grammar after he 
had written for the press ten years. It is never 
too late to get married ; Naomi, the daughter of 
Enoch, took her first husband at five hundred 
and eighty. It is never. too late to drop any 
habit; James, the novelist, wrote sixty-nine 
volumes before he could shake otf his “ soli- 
tary horseman.” It is never too late to bea 
“wide awake” character; an old gentleman 
who has ceased to read the Daily Evening Bilun- 
derbuss, has entirely recovered from the sleepi- 
ness that used to afflict him. It is sometimes 
too late to “pop the question ;” a man once did 
so to a “charming vidder,” just as she had 
reached her house after burying ber first hus- 
band; “ You are too late,” was the reply, “ the 
deacon spuke to me at the grave !”—Picayune. 
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BLANCHE OF NAVARRE. 


WOMAN. 
BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


Beautiful maid, with the laughing eye, 

On whose fair brow no shadows lie; 

Wouldst know the future? read thy heart— 

Its throbbings note—its pulses mark ; 

Seest thou aught of childhood’s joy? 

One jewel, that time may not destroy? 

Or seest thou not in each quivering string 

The thrillings of sorrow, which time may bring? 


Thou read‘st unrest in its depths unstirred, 
Acry for something before unheard ; 

A restless yearning for dreams of joy, 

More rich than childhood’s hours employ ; 
And know, fair maid, thy wish is heard: 
Each pulse shall thrill before unstirred, 

And love's young, rapturous dream be thine, 
And strains awake, almost divine. 


For one brief hour enjoy thy bliss, 

Drink deep the cup; for hours like this 

Come not again through coming years, 
Through life’s long course of smiles and tears; 
But idols perish one by one, 

Till hope, and faith and trust are gone; 

And deeper, sadder hours are thine: 

woman’s lot—vain to repine. 


And bitter tears are thine to shed, 

O’er marbled forms of early dead; 

And weary watchings thine to share, 

And thine to breathe the anguished prayer, 
When light hath fled and hope is o’er, 

And beauty’s dream returns no more; 

And in thy heart all wrongs conceal, 

Nor dare the festering wound reveal. 


BLANCHE OF NAVARRE. 


BY HINTON STANFORD, 


In the year 1442, Alphonso V. reigned in 
Arragon; but wishing to remain mostly in 
Naples, he delegated his authority to his brother 
John, as Lieutenant-General. The first wife of 
this prince was Blanche, the widow of Martin, 
King of Sicily. They had three children— 
Carlos, Prince of Viana; Blanche, who was 
married to Henry VI. of Castile, by whom she 
was repudiated, and Eleanor, who married Gas- 
ton, Count of Foix, a French noble. The Princess 
Blanche the elder, died 144-. Carlos succeeded 
to the crown of Navarre, and in dying (1461), 
bequeathed it to his sister, Blanche. In 1447, 
John of Arragon had married a second wife, 
who had one child, Ferdinand. She was the 
daughter of Frederic Henriquez. 

Far different was Joan Henriquez to her pre- 
decessor, Blanche of Sicily. Ambitious for her- 
self, her husband and her own sop, it galled her 
to the quick, to see the younger Blanche occu- 


pying Navarre; and it was no hard matter to 
arouse jealousy of Blanche in the bosom of 
John himself, and also of Eleanor Countess de 
Foix. 

Eleanor had one son, Gaston de Foix, who 
married, early in life, a sister of Louis XI. of 
France. On pretence of increasing their French 
connexions by marrying Blanche to the Duke 
de Berri, John carried Blanche forcibly across 
the mountains, intending to seize upon her king- 
dom, and probably condemn her to perpetual 
banishment. 

It was a dreary night in November, when the 
unhappy queen arrived at the little town of St. 
Jean Pied de Port, near the Pyrenees. Weary 
and ill with sorrow and apprehension, worn 
down by repeated afflictions, deserted and perse- 
cuted by those who should have sustained her, 
she sat in the little parlor of the inn, without fire, 
and almost without light. A meagre supper was 
laid for her, but she had no heart to partake of 
it; and she, who but a few days before was an 
honored queen, was now sitting in loneliness 
and desolation, with not a soul “so poor as to 
do her reverence.” 

From the moment of her brother’s death, 
Eleanor de Foix had looked with a jealous eye 
upon Blanche ; and now that her father had be- 
gun the persecution, she resolved to pursue the 
advantage thus afforded her. She had her taken 
away by a strong guard, and confined in the 
castle of Ortes in Bearne. 

While at St. Jean Pied de Port, Blanche had 
resigned all right to Navarre in favor of her 
former husband, Henry IV. of Castile; and 
when sent to Bearne, she wrote to him. Her 
letter was an affecting appeal to the dearest and 
tenderest emotions of his nature. She portrayed 
all her sufferings, her wrongs and desolation. 
She besought him to think only of their early 
love, their early mistakes, and their early er- 
rors; and then to continue estranged from her 
if he could have the heart to do so. 

Whether he ever received this letter or not, is 
a problem yet unsolved. Most probably he did 
not, so closely was Blanche watched in the 
castle. In that gloomy pile, which would seem 
from its situation and architecture to have been 
designed for a prison, the unfortunate Blanche 
lingered for two years. 

_While the world has been ringing with the 
misfortunes of Mary Stuart, a century later ; her 
imprisonment and cruel death ; her beauty, and 
the jealousy of Elizabeth; there has been little 
said of her whose captivity was still more dreary 
and desolate than that of Mary at Lochleven. 
Blanche of Navarre needed but the magic touch 
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of the “ Wizard of the North” ‘to have made 
the memory of her beauty and misfortunes as 
world-wide as those of Mary Stuart. 

Within this execrable place, Blanche lost the 
bloom of youth and health; and at times she 
dreaded lest reason should also forsake her. 
Her room was in a tower, looking only towards 
the north. No ray of sunlight ever penetrated 
her gloomy apartment, and the single window 
was so barred with iron, as almost to exclude the 
light of day. Neither books nor needlework 
were allowed her; and her time was spent most- 


ly upon the hard and uncomfortable bed. After 


she had written to Henry, she wasdenied the use 
of writing materials. . 

Her sole attendants were a withered old crone, 
and her son, a lame dwarf, whose repulsive looks 
made her shudder every time he entered her 
room, which indeed he seldom did, as the stairs 
were difficult for him to climb. Theold woman, 
whose name was Ringold, usually brought up 
the meagre, ill-cooked food, which often Blanche 
was unable to taste. 

At the end of six months, Dame Ringold was 
seized with a rheumatic affection which made it 
impossible for her to ascend the stairs; and a 
pretty young girl, living in the neighborhood of 
the castle, was prevailed upon to take her place, 
in waiting upon the prisoner. 

Bertha was too tender and kind-hearted to be- 
hold the poor queen in this state without endeay- 
oring to alleviate her sufferings; and obeying 
her impulses, she secreted various articles about 
her person, which she thought would conduce to 
her comfort, and in that way conveyed them to 
the chamber. The better to conceal her interest 
in Blanche, she kept up the appearance of relue- 
tance to attend upon her; though she sometimes 
awakened suspicion in Dame Ringold’s mind by 
spending so much time with the prisoner. Ber- 
tha quieted her by asserting what was really the 
case, that the apartment needed a thorough 
cleansing ; and by spending an extra half hour 
every day, she could put it in order so that the 
dame would have nothing to do when she recov- 
ered. A softer pallet and pillow, a supply of 
writing materials, a few books and some clean 
linen were among the comforts which the kind- 
hearted girl bestowed upon the desolate prisoner ; 
and these had to be assiduously hidden from the 
eyes of Ralph Ringold, who still continued to 
make his Saturday visit of inspection. 

Meantime none knew, save her cruel sister, 
that Blanche was still alive. Reports had been 
industriously circulated of her death ; which was 
said to have taken place at St. Jean, the little 
town where she had stopped with her father, al- 


though none knew she was carried thither against 
her will. The story that she had died of a 
malignant disorder, accounted for the absence of 
any public obsequies ; and the father, repudi- 
ating any claim put forth by the former husband 
of Blanche, assumed the government of Navarre. 

Afraid lest her father should at last yield to 
some sudden burst of parental remorse for his 
conduct to Blanche, the Countess de Foix re- 
solved to despatch her prisoner by poisoning her. 
An opportunity did not offer very speedily, on 
account of the illness of Dame Ringold, as she 
dared not trust the dwarf with a secret of such 
magnitude. And fortunately Dame Ringold 
kept her bad rheumatics ; and pretty Bertha had 
leisure and inclination to wait on the prisoner. 
She contrived too, to be present whenever Ralph 
Ringold thrust his ugly large head and misshapen 
figure into the presence of Blanche, which he did 
regularly at the end of every week. 

All this time Eleanor de Foix was as jealous 
of her father as she had been of her sister. She 
saw that he was ruled completely by her step- 
mother, who was very proud of the Henriquez 
blood; and she dreaded lest Navarre should 
eventually fall into the hands of Joan’s son, the 
young Ferdinand, and thus deprive her of the 
succession. Eleanor held countless conversa- 
tions with her son Gaston, in regard to this. 
The young man sympathized with his mother in 
her desire to rule in Navarre; but he had never 
believed that she would use any unrighteous 
means to procure her sister’s death. Nor, after 
a close council, in which Eleanor more than half 
hinted at such an expedient, could he be made to 
understand that such a thought had ever occurred 
to his mother. 

Alone, therefore, the wretched woman matured 
her scheme, and as Dame Ringold alone could 
be trusted with the secret, she visited the old 
woman, and gave her orders to poison the broth 
which Bertha Wever was to take to her. 

The result is known; but who can paint the 
distress of Bertha, who, for eighteen months had 
ministered every day to the lonely prisoner ? 
She wept over her, called her by every endvar- 
ing name, and followed her to the grave with 
every demonstration of attachment. 

From a lower room of the castle, Dame 
Ringold watched the burial, and urged Ralph to 
take her out to the church yard that she might 
see if she was apparelled rightly. At least, this 
was her excuse ; but the true object of her wish- 
ing to see Blanche after her death, was to ascer- 
tain if any appearance lingered about her of a 
tendency to excite suspicion. 

Ralph, too indolent to stir without sufficient 
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motive, refused; and for many days the old 
crone was terrified by the apprehension of the 
country people talking of the strange look of the 
prisoner after death. For the simple villagers 
knew well enough that Blanche was a prisoner ; 
tut as they were told thatshe was so by the order 
of the king, none dared to speak of it as an 
injustice. 

But retribution was at hand. John was taken 
suddenly ill, and before he had time to make any 
disposition of the crown to Ferdinand, he died, 
leaving it for Eleanor, whose right of succession 
it was. 

With a heart beating high at the fruition of 
the long cherished hope of becoming Queen of 
Navarre—an ambition for which she had stained 
her soul with numberless crimes—she assumed 
the reins of government, and stifled down any 
reproaches of conscience which might well arise 
from the ghosts of the past. She gathered 
around her a gay court; affected more state and 
dignity than Navarre in its palmiest days had 
ever known; and began her reign in splendid 
extravagance. She banished from the court her 
stepmother and Ferdinand, and admitted only 
those who ministered to her love of display and 
power. 

But the excitement proved too much, even for 
the strong nerves of the murderess of a sister. 
In less than three weeks from her accession, 
fatal symptoms began to appear; and her phy- 
sician, knowing her danger, advised her not to 
put off any important matter for a single day. 
Inexpressibly angry, she dismissed him and sent 
for another, but with the same result. Then she 
knew that she must die; and conscience began 
its dreadful work upon her mind, frightening 
away all repose, and bringing before her eyes 
the murdered Blanche. 

Three weeks of rule, for which a life had been 
the sacrifice, a sister murdered, and for which 
there had been years of vain longing, was the re- 
ward for all this. She died in all the agonies of 
remorse, and memory conjured up the most 
frightful images to terrify her in the dying hour. 
The crown was taken from her posterity forever, 
and the succeeding years branded her memory as 
the murderess of Blanche of Navarre; while 
the brief season of her reign is scarcely mention- 
ed at all, save in words of execration. The only 
merit which can be attached to her name is 
this : that she has helped to make a page in the 
“Romance of History.” 


+ 


The nearer we approach the grave, the more 
frequently are we visited by sickness. ‘This may 
be unpleasant, still it is useful. The more afflic- 
tions we have, the more willingly we die. 
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AN AMATEUR GLUTTON, 

A certain gastronomic wager was once de- 
cided at a French tavern, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Prince Henry of Bourbon, the son of the 
Great Conde, was supping there with a number 
of his friends. Prince de Conti, who was a tre- 
mendous bore, kept hafhmering away at one 
eternal theme, the extraordinary appetite of his 
beagles. ‘My kennels absolutely ruin me,” 
said he; “Ican’ttell what possesses the dogs, 
but they eat at least a thousand crowns worth 
every month !” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Prince Henry; “T’ll 
bet you anything you please, not one of them can 
eat at a meal so much as my servant, La 
Guiche.” 

“When we are again at Versailles,” returned 
Conti, “I will back a certain beagle of mine 
against him.” 

“ Very good; but in the meantime I should 
like you to see what the fellow can do. Look 
here ; it will soon be midnight. I will wager a 
thousand louis that La Guiche eats up the whole 
of that piece of meat while the clock is striking 
twelve.” Prince Henry pointed, as he spoke, to 
an enormous shoulder of mutton that had not 
been touched. 

“He can’t get through half of it,” exclaimed 
Conti; “it’s a bet.” 

“Done!” replied Henry; and La Guiche was 
sent for. 

He was a little wiry fellow; and, when he 
was told of the wager, the grin he gave developed 
a set of teeth that a wolf might have been proud 
of. It wanted ten minutes to the hour, and in 
the interim La Guiche made his preparations. 
He seated himself before the shoulder of mutton, 
cut every particle of meat off the bone, arranged 
it in twelve portions, and remained, fork in hand, 
in an attitude of expectation. At the first stroke 
he swallowed two of the immense morsels; at 
the sixth, he was one ahead, and took advantage 
of the fact to swallow a goblet of vin de Baune 
which his master handed to him. The ninth 
stroke sounded, and the glatton exhibited symp- 
toms of being beaten. The Prince de Conti 
shouted with exultation at the prospect of win- 
ning, for ten suokes had gone and two pieces 
remained. 

“A hundred louis for yourself,” cried Conde, 
“and the stewardship of my hotel in the Marais, 
if you gain the wager. Make another etfort.” 

Guiche made a superb rally; he drove his 
fork into the remaining pieces, and took them in 
at one swallow. But he fell on the floor, black 
in the face, and all but suffocated, as the clock 
lett off striking. 

“ Carry him away,” said Conde, “and take 
every care of him; he shall have the steward- 
ship and the money !” 

La Guiche obtained both ; but never, as long 
as he lived, touched another shoulder of mutton. 
This yluuovous adventure is recorded in a 
pamphiet printed at Dijon in the year sixteen 
hundred and ninety-three, and entitled: The 
admirable way of La Guiche to eat methodically 
a joint of mutton while twelve o'clock is 
of French Life. 


It is ignorance, after all, which blinds us to 
the sins we so often commit. We act like 
slaves, not knowing indeed when we are free. 
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THE TWIN BROTHERS, 
BY MAURICE SILINGSBY. 


Srverat years before Ohio was admitted into 
the Union as a State, Jdéhn Mercer, a fur trader 
of moderate means, with a wife and child, and 
a twin brother, named James, to whom he was 
much attached, had emigrated from New York 
to one of the small settlements in the aforesaid 
territory, where he had opened a small retail 
store for the accommodation of trappers and 
backwoodsmen ; bartering the products of civil- 
ization for furs, venison, honey, etc., which he 
regularly transferred to the New York markets. 

Sometimes when an extra opportunity for 

- speculation presented itself, he might be found 
hurrying from one trading post to another, often- 
times absenting himself from home for a week or 
fortnight at a time. On these occasions he in- 
variably acquainted his wife with his intended 
route, and the number of days it would necessa- 
rily require to transact such and such business. 
Therefore, when he returned home safe and 
sound, as he usually did, at or before the expira- 
tion of the time mentioned, Mrs. Mercer was 
never known to exhibit any symptoms of alarm, 
for she had made up her mind to the effect that 
if she borrowed trouble on the score of absence, 
merely, that the migratory habits of her husband 
must necessarily keep her in a perpetual state of 
worriment ; but if by chance he over-staid his 
time, her mind, hitherto comparatively at ease, 
would suddenly become tortured into the most 
gloomy doubts and forebodings. She could 
neither sit, stand, nor sleep, but would pace the 
room for hours and days together, while her ac- 
tive imagination, never for a moment quiet, 
would conjure up every possible and impossible 
horror, till the return of the absent one, in the 
full enjoyment of all his faculties, would happily 
restore her to her wonted composure. 

While John was absent on his trading excur- 
sions, the business at home necessarily devolved 
upon Mrs. Mercer, for James, though I have 
hitherto neglected to mention it, had been subject 
from his boyhood to temporary fits of desponden- 
cy, or rather insanity, and when attacked would 
wander about for a day or two at atime, seeking 
out the most lonely spots, and conversing with 
no one till such time as the dark cloud was 
dispelled, leaving his mental horizon awhile 
serene. Owing to this constitutional infirmity 
he was of no great practical advantage to any 
one, although John regarded him with a sincere, 
brotherly affection, and perhaps valued him the 
more highly from the fact of his dependence. 

80 
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John was standing one morning behind his 
counter, when a young man entered, and inform- 
ed him that for a glass of grog he would impart 
to him some very valuable information. John, 
assenting to the proposal, the young man went 
on to say that a company of no less than five 
trappers, heavily laden with furs, were having a 
grand carouse at a log house about five mileg 
down the river. 

“Don’t you know the man’s name they are 
at ?” eagerly inquired John. 

“‘T should if I heard it,” replied the customer. 

“Ts it Sherman—Bob Sherman ?” 

“Yes, you are right! It’s Sherman—that’s 
the name! His wife is a sister to one of the 
trappers ; that’s how it happens they are there. 
They’re a goin’ to cross the river in the afternoon, 
and go on to the next trading post.” 

“Good !—but I must have their furs before 
they leave Sherman’s at all events. It’s curious 
that Bob didn’t think to mention me. They’d 
have saved at least ten miles travel by coming 
here, besides fording the river; end I’d have 
given them as much for their furs as any other 
man alive, into the bargain !” 


The moment the young man quitted the store, 


John called his wife, and acquainted her with 
the circumstances already narrated, and told her 
that within an hour, if he hoped to effect any- 
thing, he must be on his way to Sherman’s. If 
he arrived there in season, he would in all prob- 
ability secure a profitable investment for his 
money. At all events he might see what could 
be done, and then have ample time to get home 
before night. 

“Tf Jim hadn’t mounted his high horse again 
he might be of some service about the store.” 

These remarks were uttered while Mrs. Mercer 
was preparing his knapsack, which he invariably 
wore on such occasions, and in a few minutes 
after he was on his way to Sherman’s. 

On his arflval he found that the trappers had 
already crossed the river, some two hours before, 
carrying with them the largest and finest lot of 
furs that Sherman had ever seen brought into the 
settlement. 

“ Have you any means of crossing the river?” 
demanded John, after the other had concluded. 

“ There is the old raft that I carried the com- 
pany across on—that’s the only thing !” respond- 
ed Sherman. “If that will do I can bring it 
round in no time, and take you across before they. 
have got three miles from the river.” 


“ Anything will do, so that I can cross,” an-. 


swered John. ‘I must overtake them before 
they reach Snyder’s, or I shall just have my 
trouble for my pains.” 
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“Well, I will have the craft up to the point 
yonder in five minutes, so you can get ready and 
come down to the shore as quick as you like.” 
And with this Sherman hurried off for the raft. 

John immediately unstrapped his knapsack, 
and handing it to the squatter’s wife, started 
directly for the point in question. When he 
arrived, Sherman had just doubled the bend in 
the river, and was coming up to him. 

“TI thought in order to overtake them,” re- 
marked John, as he stepped on board the raft, 
“ that it would be the best policy not to encumber 
myself too much, so I left my knapsack in charge 
of your wife, who promised to take care of it 
till my return. If I should be lucky in over- 
hauling them, I shall be back several hours before 
sunset, so you must keep a sharp look out, and 
be ready with your raft to take me back when I 
come.” 

Sherman promised ; and observing before they 
parted that John had neglected to bring with 
him any weapon of defence, he removed from his 
belt the long hunting knife which he carried, and 
gave ittohim. It was a kindly act on the part 
of Sherman, but in the end it came near costing 
him his life. 

In all new territories, before anything like a 
seasonable system of law and order can be estab- 
lished, a few circumstances are oftentimes sufii- 
cient to fix the most grievous guilt upon a party, 
and the punishment meted out to the offender or 
the supposed offender, is by no means a tardy 
process. It is summary in the extreme, being 
never instigated by feelings of pity, but of 
revenge. 

All that day, till nightfall, Sherman watched 
for the return of Mercer. At length, finding it 
too dark to distinguish objects at so great a dis- 
tance, and thinking he might possibly arrive late, 
he went down to the river, unfastened his raft, 
and crossed over. Here he remained for a long 
time, pacing up and down the shore till the late- 
ness of the hour convinced him that John would 
not be likely to return that night, and with con- 
siderable reluctance he gave up his watch and 
returned to the cabin. 

The next morning two men from the settle- 
ment made their appearance at Sherman’s to in- 
quire after John. The squatter told his story, 
but neglected to mention anything respecting the 
knife and knapsack. One of the visitors with a 
thrill of suspicion observed the latter article 
partially concealed in one corner of the cabin, 
and referred to the circumstance on his return to 
the settlement. In an hour’s time the merest 
supposition had assumed the mammoth propor- 
tions of indisputable probability. Everybody 
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remembered now that thov had noticed some- 
thing vicious and sinister in the expression of 
Sherman, and no one doubted for a moment but 
that John Mercer had been foully murdered for 
his money; and furthermore, that Robert Sher- 
man and the gang that was reported to have 
been there on the morning preceding; or that 
Robert Sherman, unassisted by any one but his 
wife (a very meek and inoffensive creature), had 
committed the bloody deed—if it had been 
committed—of which no one was quite sure. 

Accordingly, before noon a warrant was issued 
against Sherman, and the sheriff, with two or 
three of the settlers to assist in the enforcement 
of the law, started for the squatter’s cabin. 
Sherman was at home when they arrived, and 
not having observed their approach, was not a 
little confused and taken aback by the appear- 
ance of the officer, which only added weight to 
the general conviction of his guilt. 

In a moment the cabin was filled with the 
lamentations of Mrs. Sherman and the children. 
Sherman himself stoutly denied the charge, and 
insisted that Mercer was as well as any man 
present ; and furthermore, if they would cross 
the river and go on to Snyder’s they would find 
him there, or perhaps meet him on his return. 
To this appeal the poor wife added her tears 
and entreaties, till she at length prevailed upon 
the sheriff to allow two men to cross the river 
and go on to Snyder’s, which was about sixteen 
miles distant. In the meantime Sherman was 
conducted in triumph to the settlement, there to 
await his trial in the afternoon, if he should fail 
to substantiate by proof what he had so solemnly 
asserted both before and after his arrest._ 

In less than two hours after the prisoner’s ar- 
rival at the settlement, the two men who had 
been sent to Snyder’s, returned in great excite- 
ment, and proclaimed that they had discovered 
the body of the murdered man, and exhibited a 
long hunter’s knife, besmeared with blood, which 
they had picked up in the path near by, and 
which was immediately identified by no less than 
four persons as the property of Sherman. 

This strong reinforcement added to the already 
accumulated burden of proof, was a suflicient 
signal for the opening of the trial. Sherman, 
who had less reason than any one else for sup- 
posing Mercer dead, after the first shock of feel- 
ing naturally attending his arrest had subsided, 
congratulated himself, and soothed and strength- 
ened his wife and children, who had followed 
him to the settlement, with the hope of a speedy 
liberation. But when the trial opened, and all 
the circumstances attendant upon the case were 
laid before the magistrate, who took upon him- 
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self the responsibility of a final jurisdiction in 
the case—the knapsack found in the squatter’s 
cabin, and shown to be the property of Mercer ; 
the body which was instantly recognized—and 
above all, the knife found near the remains of 
the murdered man, and identified as the proper- 
ty of Sherman ; all went without one mitigating 
circumstance to establish the prisoner’s guilt. 
Suffice it to say, that after a very brief investi- 
gation, poor Sherman was found guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree. Pale as death the prisoner 
arose, and explained to the court the circum- 
stance of his having given the knife to Mercer ; 
but he could offer no explanations regarding the 
subsequent horrible tragedy, and a smile of ma- 
lignant incredulity settled upon the faces of all 
present. Not one invall the multitude, save his 
wife and children, believed him innocent. Al- 
ready the crowd had become excited to the high- 
est degree, and fiercely insisted on his immediate 
execution. The magistrate, perceiving the di- 


rection that public sympathy had taken, and 
being as irresolute of principle as he was igno- 
rant of the commonest features of criminal 
jurisprudence, arose in a half bullying attitude, 
and coolly informed the prisoner that he would 
be allowed two hours’ time to make his peace 


with God, after which he would be taken to a 
place provided by the sheriff, and there hung by 
the neck till he was dead. Poor. fellow! his 
head dropped despairingly upon his hands, his 
wife and children clung sobbing to his knees, 
while simultaneously arose around them a wild 
and jubilant shout of satisfactory triumph. The 
absolute want of sympathy and pity which it 
expressed, awakened in the prisoner’s soul a 
sudden thrill of indignation, and springing to 
his feet he shouted to the excited mob to listen. 
And then in a voice made eloquent by despair, 
he proclaimed once more his innocence, begged 
upon the magistrate as he felt his responsibility 
before God to give him time—to clear up the 
mystery which involved him. He called upon 
the people to behold the sufferings of his wife 
and children—the agony, the terrible loneliness 
of their situation if he was to be torn from 
them. 

There were symptoms now of a wavering in 
the crowd; but the magistrate, entrenched in his 
high office, and like most ignorant men dogged- 
ly opposed to the idea of recalling even for a 
moment the fiat of their judgment, remained in- 
exorable to every appeal of humanity, till a su- 
perior brute force was brought into the arena to 
conquer the supreme objection. 

That power was already at hand in the person 
of Tom Hinniker, a mammoth bee-hunter, 
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standing six feet and ten inches in his moccasins, 
who had suddenly elbowed his way through the 
crowd. As he approached the magistrate’s 
chair, Sherman reached out his hands eagerly 
towards him, and exclaimed : 

“O, Hinniker, for the love of Heaven, save 
me—save me !”” 

But the bee hunter walked straight up to the 
magistrate’s desk without noticing the prisoner’s 
appeal, and said, in one of those great, strong 
voices, before which cowards instinctively shrink 
away : 

“ Look ye here, old gentleman, I wish to be 
civil, I do, and obey law; and if Sherman has 
killed the man, why I want to see him strung, 
of course; but I aint satisfied yet. I’ve got to 
go over the track as far as Snyder’s and back 
again before I can make up my mind!” 

“What odds does it make to us,” cried the 
magistrate with a bullying swagger, ‘whether 
you are satisfied or not ?” 

“Look here!” cried Hinniker, bringing his 
huge palins together with a sound resembling 
the explosion of a pistol, “it makes just this 
difference : Bob Sherman once saved my life, 
and do you suppose I’ll stand quietly here and 
see him hung like a dog while I have a chance 
left to save him? No, sir! not if I had to 
slaughter your whole settlement !” 

The towering form of the bee-hunter was be- 
fore him, and he knew that one blow from his 
huge fist would launch an ordinary man into 
eternity in a moment. 

“What do you want of us?’ demanded the 
magistrate, with a visible tremor. 

“TI want you to put off the hanging till after the 
body has been brought to the settlement. And 
T’ll be one of the company to bring it if you 
can’t find enough without me, though I am 
bound to go on to Snyder’s and look a little 
deeper into the matter than anybody has yet 
thought of doing.” 

“T will defer the execution till to-morrow 
morning at nine o’clock, if that will answer your 
purpose,” returned the magistrate, sulkily. 

“That is all I ask,” returned the bee-hunter. 
And the next instant he was seen elbowing his 
way out, followed by a trapper, named Colter, 
and a half breed Indian. 

The night which succeeded was one long 
watch of sorrow and anxiety to the squatter’s 
family, but daylight at length brought the hyena- 
like herd around, still snuffing for human blood. 
In front of the log tavern a rude gallows had 
been erected by order of the sheriff, and thither 
the multitude had assembled to await the aus- 
picious hour mentioned at the close of the trial. 
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Eight o’clock arrived, and the hopes which 
had animated the prisoner during the night began 
to decline. Half-past eight, and the excitement 
of the multitude was fiercely augmenting. A 
quarter to nine and no news from Hinniker. 
Nine !—and still no tidings. Five minutes past, 
and the crowd grew impatient—they did not 
consider how dear, how precious those moments 
were to the condemned. Ten minutes—and 
they shouted vociferously to the sheriff to bring 
out the prisoner. At the same moment another 
shout was heard in the distance, and the one 
thought of the multitude was arrested from its 
one intense purpose, and borne away in quest of 
&@ new excitement. 

A few minutes served to clear up the matter by 
bringing into view several persons with what 
seemed to be a rude litter formed by boughs, and 
borne onward triumphantly in their midst. Con- 
spicuous among them was the tower-like form of 
the bee-hunter, who kept waving his arm aloft, 
and shouting at every step. The sheriff who 
had been pacing solemnly up and down in front 
of where the prisoner was confined, as though 
he had been dreading the consummation of the 
tragedy, now came forward and addressed the 
assembled multitude. He told them in a few 
minutes more the fate of the prisoner would be 
decided. If he was innocent, no one would re- 
joice more than he at the forbearance which had 
been exercised in the present crisis. And now if 
nothing should have turned up at the eleventh 
hour in favor of the unfortunate prisoner, they 
might soon expect to witness the harrowing spec- 
tacle of a public execution—the first that had 
ever disfigured the history of the settlement. 

The approaching party were now within half a 
mile of the gallows, and the voice of Hinniker 
could be plainly heard in spite of the general 
tumult which prevailed : 

“Hurrah! Hurrah for Sherman ! 
alive! Long live Sherman !” 

And the crowd that five minutes before would 
have looked coolly on to see him hung and 
quartered, echoed back the shout : 

“ Long live Sherman !” 

When the litter, borne by the intrepid bee- 
hunter and his party, arrived at the place of exe- 
cution, the people formed themselves into a 
hollow square around them, all eager to listen to 
the wonderful revelation which was expected to 
be made. Nor were they mistaken, for John 
Mercer, supported in a sitting posture on the 
litter by the strong arm of the bee-hunter, and 
elevated above the sea of heads—very pale, but 
still the identical person—was plainly visible 
to every one there, 


Mercer is 


THE TWIN BROTHERS. 


“ Alive! alive!” were the words that went up 
in one mighty volume from the people. 

“Now, my friends,” cried Hinniker, elevating 
his voice so that all might hear, “are you satis- 
fied of the innocence of Sherman ?” 

“We are! we are!” was the universal shout. 

“Mr. Sheriff, I discharge the prisoner—bring 
him forth! ” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah for Hinniker!” 

When Sherman was brought out, with his wife 
and children still clinging to him—not now in 
sorrow, but in joy—the bee-hunter once more 
elevated his voice and spoke as follows : 

“Now my friends, you see how it is, if it 
hadn’t been for my timely arrival in the settle- 
ment, Sherman here,” placing his great, protec- 
tive hand on the squatter’s head, “ would have 
been a dead man before this. And his family, 
instead of rejoicing as they now do, would have 
been broken hearted! No mortal man could 
have repaired their loss. You see how it is now?” 

“We do! we do (cheers) !” 

“ Well, then, I will now tell you how it all 
came about. First, what Sherman told you was 
every word true—every word, my friends. You 
all know James Mercer, don’t you? Well, you 
also know him to be a twin brother of John’s; 
and you also know, barring the wild look which 
was his misfortune, that they resembled each 
other like two peas! Well, it was he that was 
discovered, instead of John; but there was not 
so much as a mark of violence upon him—not 
one! You will all have a chance to see, pres- 
ently, for they are bringing the body here. He 
evidently died in a fit, or of heart disease, or 
something of the sort; and the two blockheads 
whom the sheriff sent to look after the business, 
why, they never so much as looked to see if he 
was wounded. So that, you see, removes the 
principal link in the chain of circumstances. 
Now for the knife. After John and Sherman 
separated, the former thought he would make 
better headway through the bushes if he had a 
stout stick to poke them aside, so he set to cut 
one ; but in the attempt was just unlucky enough 
to sever the main artery of the wrist. Of course 
he dropped the knife, and that explains there 
being blood stains upon it when found. The 
reason why he did not return, as anticipated, was 
simply because he had bled nearly to death before 
he overtook the trappers, as the whole five of 
them, to a man, can testify. And now, my friends, 
you understand the whole matter as well as I.” 

And as the bee-hunter concluded, three loud 
cheers rent the air, and the crowd soon separated, 
seemingly well pleased at the happy disposition 
of affairs. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


Curious Matters, 


Curious Parallelism of Customs. 

It is a custom in Berwickshire among women-workers 
in the field, when their backs become much tired by bow- 
ing low down while singling turnips with short shanked 
hoes, to lie down upon their faces to the ground, allowing 
others to step across the lower parts of their backs, on 
the lumbar region, with one foot, several times, until the 
pain of fatigue is removed. Burton, in his “ First Foot- 
steps in East Africa,” narrates a very similar custom in 
females who lead the camels, on feeling fatigued, and who 
* lie at fall length, prone, stand upon each other's backs, 
tramping and kneading with their toes, and rise like 
giants refreshed ” 


Effect of Malpractice. 

When Rev. Wm. H. Milburn, the celebrated blind 
preacher, was a boy of five years, one of his eyes became 
slightly affected, in such a manner as to require treat- 
ment from a physician. Dr——(we wish we knew his 
name,) was accordingly called, and while applying a 
caustic preparation, the boy winced and cried, as would 
be very natural for achild under such circumstances, 
when the physician became enraged, crushed the little 
fellow between his knees, and dashed the burning caustic 
in his eyes, destroying his sight forever. 


Strange Occurrence. 

A woman in Baltimore, cooking her dinner in the 
yard, the other day, finding that the pot did not set 
level, took up @ small sized bomb shell that had been 
lying there for six years, and placed it in the fire beneath 
the pot, not apprehending any danger. At the time of 
the dinner being well cooked, she approached and com- 
menced taking out some vegetables. The shell having 
by this time become well heated, exploded, a piece of it 
striking ber hand, and lacerating it dreadfully. The pot 
and its contents were blown up the chimney. 


Re-marriages in England. 

A Leipsic paper states a curious fact, that in the com 
mencement of the seventeenth century, the singular 
custom of re-marriages was prevalent. If a man was ab- 
sent from home for a long time, so that his wife had rea- 
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The Witch Mania. 

Germany in olden times was fanatical enough in rela- 
tion to witches. The old records state that in the year 
1633, a famous witch named omp Anna, who could 
cause her foes to fall sick by merely looking at them, 
was discovered and burned, along with three of her com- 
panions. Every yearin this parish, consisting at most of 
a thousand persons, the average number of executions 
was five. Between the years 1660 and 1664, the number 
consumed was thirty. If the executions all over Ger- 
many had been in this frightful proportion, hardly a 
family could have escaped losing one of its members. 


Fagots for Heretics. 

The Aldgate church in London has a fund bequeathed 
to it in the dark days of persecuti Its specific purpose 
was to purchase fagots, not to warm the cold, or pre- 
pare food for the hungry poor, but to burn heretics! 
Some centuries have now passed, and the supply has so 
far exceeded the demand, that there is no more room for 
storing away the abundant fagots. The trustees of the 
fund, it is said, now give away the proceeds, to keep 
alive the poor, and comfort and save the very class thata 
different age had consigned to the stake. 


A case of Needle-Swallowing. 

Dr. Seavey recently extracted a needle nearly two 
inches long from the back of a little girl six years of 
age, daughter of Mr. Wm. Leavitt,on Washington Street, 
in Bangor. The needle was swallowed more thana year 
ago, and was found under the flesh, between the seventh 
and eighth ribs. The child has been troubled with “an 
affection in the back” for the past six months, and it 
was thought she had the spinal complaint. It appears 
that the circumstance was not known to the parents, or 
had been forgotten. 


Giant Rose Tree. 

There is now growing in the grounds of Mr. J. Buxton, 
florist, Wandsworth-road, London, a rose tree of extraor- 
dinary size and beauty, which is just coming into bloom. 
An engraving of this remarkable tree appeared in a Lon- 
don journal in 1850, since which time it has continued to 
increase in size, and is at this moment nearly forty feet 
in , with a height of more than twelve feet, 


son to believe him dead, she hada right to tract a 


second marriage. If it happened afterwards that the 
first husband returned, and wished to be established in 
his former position and right, a re-marriage took place 
between the long suspended pair. 


A Feline Setter. 

A sportsman of New Jersey has acat which he has 
trained to accompany him on all his hunting expedi- 
tions. She will start up birds, rabbits, squirrels, etc., 
with the same sagacity as a dog, and pursue and 
“stand” them almost invariably with success. Being 
naturally soft and sly in her movements, she is regarded 
as more valuable for game than any dog could be, since 
the best trained canine will sometimes become boisterous, 
and thus do mischief. 


Remarkable Burial. 

The Hightstown Excelsior says that a young man of 
twenty years, residing with his mother in a lonely cabin, 
some fifteen miles from that place,in the pines dieda 
short time since, and that he was dressed in the habili- 
ments of the grave, his coffin was made, grave dug, and 
all the other labor incident to depositing the body in the 
last resting-place, was performed by his mother, unaided 
by any other person. 


and contains from 3000 to 4000 beautiful roses. 


Remarkable Discovery. 

Acopper kettle has been found seventeen feet below the 
surface, near Alton, Ill., imbedded in a vein of coal. I¢ 
was found on Buffalo Rock, on the Illinois River. Some 
citizens think it was brought there by some of the early 
French missionaries, over 200 years ago; others give its 
much earlier date. All ask how could it come into a 
solid bed of coal. This question none can answer. 


Human Petrifaction. 

A curious fuct of human petrifaction recently came to 
light near Eaton, Ohio, where the body of a woman, on 
being removed for re-interment, was found to have 
changed into solid limestone, preserving a remarkable 
fullness and plumpness, as in life. The weight of the — 
body was estimated at about 600 pounds. 


Wonderful Speed. 

A dog lately followed his master, who left in a railroad 
train, and overtook the cars before they had left the first 
station, a distance of eight miles. The animal had run 
the distancein twenty-two minutes. 


The Florist. 


Roses, wild as crimson flashes, 
O’er the busy tumult rise, 

Giant lilies, white as crystal, 
Shoot like columns to the skies. 


Cattleya. 

Orchideous plants with large, splendid flowers, natives 
of South America. They may be grown either in pots, 
in peat mixed with lime rubbish, or on pieces of wood or 
cocoa husks hung up in a hot house, the roots being 
wrapped in wet moss. All the species of Cattleya are 
easily propagated by dividing their roots; and they are 
particularly valuable because they do not require the 
excessive heat that most tropical Orchidex do. 


Roses. 

Roses should be planted in autumn, generally speak- 
ing; but some of the more tender Chinese and Musk 
Roses may be planted in spring. Every fifth or sixth 
year, roses should be taken up, their roots shortened, 
and re-planted in fresh scil, the old soil being effectually 
removed; and every year in March about a bushel of well 
rotted manure should be laid on the surface of the ground 
round the stem of the tree. 

Mulching. 

This practice is seldom resorted to in flower-gardens, 
though it may be applied advantageously to Camellias 
and Magnolias. and any other half tender shrubs. It 
consists in laying a quantity of straw or litter round the 
stem of the plant, so as to cover the whole of the roots 
during the winter, and either removing it or forking it 
into the ground in the spring. 

Arundo—Graminca. 

A splendid bamboo-looking reed, rather tender in se- 
vere winters; but which, if the season be favorable, will 
grow in rich soil, kept moist, to the height of ten or 
twelve feet in one year; producing a fine oriental appear- 
ance when standing singly on a lawn, or near a piece of 
water. The Ribbon grass is one variety. 


Dillroynia, 

An Australian shrub with heath-like leaves, and pea 
flowers. which are generally scarlet or orange They 
should be grown in pots well drained, and in a mixture 
of peat, loam and sand, and they should be regularly wa- 
tered. They are propagated very readily by cuttings, 
which should be stuck in sand under a bell-glass. 


Ice Plant. 

This little plant is, we think, well known to everybody. 
It is a tender annual, with thick, fleshy leaves, that have 
the appearance of being covered with crystals of ice. 
There is not much beauty in the flowers, but the plant 
itself is highly ornamental. 

Double-fiowering Peach. 

This shrub is very beautiful. The flowers are large 
and full, like tiny roses. There is a white aud pink va- 
riety. Unless the trees are kept headed down and well 
pruned, they become straggling and unsightly. Partic- 
ular attention should therefore be paid to this point. 


Tupa Lobeliaces. 


This is a new name given to the large, upright-growing 
kinds of Lobelia, with scarlet flowers. 


THE FLORIST. 


Cactus. 


try, it is found that, generally speaking, they ought to 
have a season of complete rest, followed by one of violent 
excitement; that is, they ought to be kept almost with- 
out water from October to March, and then watered pro- 
fusely while they are coming into flower. They ought 
all to be grown in pots, well drained with cinders. When 
received late in the year, that is to sayin October or later, 
they should not be potted till the following spring. 


Banksia, 

Evergreen New Holland shrubs, with curious flowers, 
much resembling a kind of brush, but generally more 
remarkable for the beauty of their leaves, which are cu- 
riously notched and cut. All the species grow well in a 
mixture of sandy peat and loam, with the pots well 
drained. Cuttings are raised from the young wood root, 
with some difficulty in sand under a bell glass, with some 
bottom heat. 


Capsicum Solanaces. 

The pods belonging to this genus produce the Cayenne 
pepper; and they are very ornamental from their bril- 
liant color, which is a bright scarlet, and their remaining 
on all winter. They are generally tender annuals, re- 
quiring artificial heat to ripen the fruit; but there is one 
species, sometimes called Cherry pepper or Bell pepper, 
which does not require so much heat. 


Splendid Lily. 

One of the most admired of the lily tribe, is the “ lan- 
cifolium,” having showy blossoms, and throwing out in 
great profusion a rich and refreshing fragrance. In or- 
der to grow them to perfection, they should be re-potted 
every season, putting them at once into the pots they are 
intended to flower in. 

Prunella. 

Herbaceous plants with shiny flowers, natives of Eu- 
rope and North America, which are well adapted to rock 
work or geometrical flower gardens. They should be 
grown in rich, light soil; and they are increased by di- 
viding their roots. 


Luculia Gratissima. 

This is a remarkably fragrant plant, with large flowers, 
something like those of the Hydrangea. It should be 
grown in a green house, in a mixture of light turfy.loam 
and peat. 


Mutisia Composite. 

This is a curious plant, with tendrils at the extremity 
of the leaves. It is a native of Brazil, and requires arti- 
ficial heat. They are propagated by cuttings. 


Fall Flowers. 

Not fragrant, but showy and very brilliant are the gar- 
den plats in this vicinity just now. The cultivation of 
garden flowers is yearly increasing. 


Sasanqua. 
A kind of Camellia, very pretty. The blossom resem- 
bles that of the tea tree. 


Snail Flower. 
A climbing plant, a native of India, with lilac flowers, 


nearly allied to the Scaret runner. 


With regard to the culture of the cactus in this coun- 


THE HOUSEWIFE. 


The Housewife. 


Plum Jelly. 

Take only those plums which are perfectly sound; re- 
move the stalks, and put them into large stone jars; if 
damsons, make an incision in each; cover the jars with 
bladder; put them in deep pans of water over the fire, 
and let the water boil gently for three or four hours, till 
all the juice has come from the fruit; then strain through 
a jelly-bag, and boil with an equal weight of lump sugar, 
taking care fo stir it constantly. 


To sweep Carpets. 

The oftener these are taken up and shaken, the longer 
they will wear, as the dust and dirt underneath grind 
them out. Sweep carpets with a stiff hair brush, if you 
wish them to wear long or look well. At any rate keep a 


good broom purposely for the carpet. 


Black Currant Jelly. 

Boil the fruit till the juice flows ; then strain it through 
a jelly-bag, and set it again over the fire for twenty min- 
utes; after which, add half a pound of sugar for each 
pound of juice, and boil the whole ten minutes longer. 


To repair broken Glass. 

Dissolve some isinglass in gin, just sufficient to cover 
it; make the broken parts quite warm (better put them 
into a warm oven), dip them into the liquid, and if possi- 
ble tie them together for a little time. 


Greengage Jam. 

Rub ripe greengages through a coarse hair sieve; put 
the pulp into a preserving pan along with an equal weight 
of lump sugar, pounded and sifted. Boil the whole toa 
proper thickness, and put it into pots. 


Gold Cake. 

Take yolks of one dozen eggs, five cups flour, three 
cups sugar, one cup butter, one and a half cup cream or 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful cream of tartar, and half a 
teaspoonful of soda. 


Silver Cake. 

Take whites of one dozen eggs, five cups flour, three 
cups sugar, one cup butter, one cup cream or sweet milk, 
one teaspoonful cream of tartar, and half a teaspoonful 
of soda. 


Black Currant Ice-Cream. 

Take on¢ large spoonful of currant jelly; add to it the 
juice and a pint of cream. Pass the whole through a 
sieve, and freeze it with ice. 


Sweet Potatoes. 

They are finest, roasted in the ashes ; next best, baked; 
are very nice boiled till tender, and then pared and laid 
into the oven of the cooking-stove to brown. 


To make camphorated Vinegar. 

Reduce half an ounce of camphor to a very fine pow- 
der, mix it with a little rectified spirit, and dissolve it in 
six ounces of acetic acid. 

Sponge Cake. 

The weight of ten eggs in sugar, six in flour, ten eggs. 

Beason to taste. 
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Spiced Beef. 

A piece of the buttock of beef, weighing fifteen or six- 
teen pounds, should be covered with a pound of salt and 
turned every day fora week. It should be washed in 
cold water, well rubbed with two ounces of black pepper 
and a quarter of an ounce of mace, bound tight or skew- 
ered, and placed in a stone, covered stewing-pan, with 
two or three sliced onions fried and three or four cloves, 
covered with water, and baked for five hours. It should 
then be allowed to grow cold, and will be a very nice 
breakfast or supper dish, being as tender as potted meat. 
The liquor in which it has been stewed, when the fat is 
removed, makes excellent stock for soup. 

Ear-ache. 

If children scream much, are very restless, and toss the 
head about, in this painful affection, it may be concluded 
that an abscess has formed in the ear,—a most painful 
disorder, to which no relief can be afforded till the ab- 
scess breaks. Fomentations or poultices should be used. 
A toasted fig, applied hot, over the ear, is a good poul- 
tice. After the abscess is broken, the ear should be oc- 
casionally syringed gently with warm water, to cleanse it 
from the discharge. 


Stewed Beefsteak. 

A beefsteak is much imp d by stewing. The steak 
should be an inch and a half thick. It should be fried a 
light brown on both sides with two small onions sliced, 
then put into a stewpan with a carrot and a tufnip cut 
in dice, a little celery, salt, and pepper, covered with a 
little broth or water, and then stewed gently over a slow 
fire, or in an oven, for two hours, when the steak will be 
exceedingly tender, and the gravy delicious. 


To clean Mirrors, 

The greatest care should be taken, in cleaning a mir- 
ror, to use only the softest articles, lest the glass should 
be scratched. It should first be dusted with a feather- 
brush, then washed over with a sponge dipped in spirits 
of wine to remove the fly-spots. After this it should be 
dusted with powder-blue in a thin muslin bag, and finally 
polished with an old silk handkerchief. 


Potted Shrimps, or Prawns. 

Let the fish be quite freshly boiled, shell them quickly, 
and just before they are put into the mortar, chop them 
a little with a very sharp knife; pound them perfectly 
with a small quantity of fresh butter, mace, and cayenne. 
Shrimps (unshelled), two quarts; butter, two to four 
ounces; mace, one small saltspoonful; cayenne, one- 
third as much. 


To remove Warts. 

Children are liable to these disfiguring excrescences on 
the hands, if not immediately attended to. They may be 
removed by dissolving washing soda in water to the con- 
sistency of cream, and applying it morning and night. 


Paste Blacking. 

Ivory black, one pound; treacle, half a pound; olive 
oil and oil of vitriol, of each two ounces; water, a suffi- 
cient quantity. 


Simple Remedy. 

Persons of defective sight, when threading a needle 
should hold it over something white, by which the sight 
will be assisted. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp Proprietor. 


PHOTOGRAPHING ON WOOD. 
In preparing wood engravings, says the New 
York Scientific American, such as are employed 
in all books and newspapers where the pictures 
are printed on the same sheet and at the same 
time with the types or letter-press, the picture is 
first drawn by hand on the smooth block of wood, 
and the lines and shades are subsequently raised 
—or, rather, the white surface is sunk, by the 
skill of the engraver. A patent was issued on 
the 5th of May last, to R. Price, of Worcester, 
Mass., for a process of photographing on wood 
in lieu of drawing by hand, which has since been 
so far developed by the proprietors, C. J. B. 
Waters & Co., of No. 90 Fulton Street, New 
York, as to be pronounced successful by some of 
our best engravers. The surface is so prepared 
as to be sensitive to light like the glass or paper 
employed in the ordinary photographic processes, 
and the image of any object is thus impressed 
upon the block with greater accuracy than it is 
possible to accomplish it by human skill. We 
have seen some wood blocks bearing very fine 
pictures produced by this means, and a number 
of such pictures have been engraved and printed, 
showing that it is practicable so to use them. 
The principal defect of such “sun pictures” for 
this purpose, is their too great delicacy and faint- 
ness. If this can be overcome, and the features 
be produced with the vigor and strength of ordi- 
nary India ink work, the invention will very 
gréatly facilitate the production of illustrated 
books and newspapers, and it is quite probable 
that, with practice, engravers can accustom them- 
selves to work from these drawings as now pro- 
duced, without difficulty. Another defect, that 
all objects beyond the focus of the instrument 
are represented but hazily, is probably a serious 
one in taking views from nature; but this may 
be ultimately overcome to a great extent by 
placing the object to be represented at a great 
distance, and employing an equivalent to a tel- 
escope to magnify and strengthen the image be- 
fore it is thrown on the block. This latter would 
reduce the difference in distance of the various 
parts of a machine for example, and enable all 
parts to be equally well delineated by the action 
of the light. At present the invention is most 


A TRUE HERO. 

It is the duty of the press to chronicle all in- 
stances of brave and self-denying devotion and 
heroism—all efforts of humanity to rise above 
and aspire to the lofty standard which the divine 
founder of our religion inculcated. Too little 
attention is given to active virtue—too much to 
daring crime. An action recently performed on 
the ocean strikes us as meriting warm, enduring 
eulogy. During the passage of the steamer 
Glasgow, from New York to Glasgow, a female 
with a child in her arms was accidentally swept 
overboard. Mr. Robertson, husband of the vo- 
calist and actress, Miss Georgia Hodson, ob- 
served the accident, and, heedless of danger, lost 
not a moment in plunging into the boiling ocean. 
A life buoy was thrown to him, which he caught 
simultaneously with his grasping the sinking 
mother and infant. The engines were backed, 
blue lights were burned, as it was almost dark, 
and a life boat lowered, and the woman and her 
infant, as well as their gallant preserver, were 
rescued from their perilous situation. A medal 
has been ordered for presentation to the hero of 
this noble exploit. 

It is the men who perform such deeds as this 
who are the heroes of the world. We find the 
types of truest manhood not on the battle-field, 
where valor is stimulated by thousands of ad- 
miring witnesses, but in the privacy of life, where 
few, perhaps, behold the heroism, and where no 
selfish purpose is to be attained by the heroic act. 
The woman who, like Miss Nightingale, braved 
the hospitals to relieve suffering humanity, is, to 
to our eyes, more of a heroine than thé woman, 
who, throwing aside the native gentleness of her 
sex, dons the arms of a warrior and plunges into 
the maddening ranks of battle. 


Tae Weexty charm- 
ing weekly journal is becoming a great favorite 
everywhere, and is really a gem in its way, @ 
real literary casket of jewels. For sale every- 
where for four cents per copy. Terms, $2 a 
year. Each number is elegantly illustrated, and 
every four numbers form a complete novel. 


Serious people must not look at the last page of Ballou's 


successful in reducing engravings from copies. 


Dollar Monthly ; it is too funny, will be sure to lose 
all sense of gravity at those ly comic illustra- 
tions.— Picayune. 
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WHEN DID THIS CENTURY BEGIN? 

A question very often mooted, and the subject 
of vehement and ardent discussion is, “in what 
year and on what day did the nineteenth century 
begin?” The question is not anew one. It has 
been often debated, and many persons still ques- 
tion whether it has yet been conclusively settled. 
The inquiry reduces itself to this: ‘ Does the 
date adopted to designate the year of the 
Christian era indicate the figure of the current 
year which is elapsing, or the number of years 
which have elapsed?” In the former case, the 
nineteenth century would have commenced on 
the Ist of January, 1801; in the latter case, the 
first of January, 1800. The last solation is de- 
fended on the following grounds : 

The existence of humanity or of a nation 
must necessarily be reckoned by the same pro- 
cesses as the life of anindividual. Now in the 
numeration of our years, we only account for 
those which have elapsed. Thus we only say 
that a child is a year old at the moment when he 
has entered on his second year, and that a man 
is forty at the moment when he enters his forty- 
first year. Thus, and for the same reason, we 
come to say that the Christian racé has had 1800 
years oY existence, until the moment when it 
enters its 1801st year, which amounts to saying 
that the nineteenth century began at the precise 
moment when it reckoned 1800. Or we may 
state this opinion as a sort of mathematical for- 
mula: Twelve months equal one year, or 1200 
months equal 100 years. By following this 
equation to the figure under discussion, we reach 
the conclusion that, to complete eighteen centu- 
ries, it is rigorously necessary that eighteen times 
1200 months shall have passed away. Hence it 
follows, that this lapse of time being furnished, 
on the day on which 1800 could be reckoned, the 
nineteenth century commenced. But this is a 
simple theory of numeration which has not the 
force of law in chronology. 

The contrary opinion rests on the following 
considerations: The year 1, it is said, com- 
menced on the day of the birth of Christ, and 
consequently, after the lapse of twelve months, 
we must apply the figure 2 to the second year. 
For the same reason we designate by 100 the 
hundredth year, the day on which ninety-nine 
years had elapsed, and for the same reason, 
again, 1800 at the end of 1799 years—whence it 
follows that the nineteenth century did not begin 
till the 1st of January, 1801. We must then 
understand the figure, not as the number of 
years elapsed, but as the ordinal number of the 
year in course of accomplishment, as is proved 
by the established chronological formulas. In 


Latin, it is said, for instance, that “such an 
event happened in the one hundred and first year 
of our Lord.” And we write, such a man was 
born in 1801, which singnifies in the eighteen 
hundred and first year of the era—that is, in the 
first year of the nineteenth century. Hence the 
century began January 1, 1801. 

We think the last opinion the most plausible. 
The figure 100 should evidently be taken as a 


numeral adjective, the termination “ first” being 


understood. Now, to say that an event hap- 
pened in the year eighteen hundred and /irst, is 
necessarily to speak of the last year of the 
eighteenth century, and the problem is thus re- 
solved. Therefore the nineteenth century began 
at midnight between the 3tst of December, 1800, 
and the Ist of January, 1801. 


Particutar Notice !—One more number 
of “Ballou’s Dollar Monthly” will close the 
present volume and year, and we are particular- 
ly anxious that our friends should renew their 
subscriptions promptly in order that we may 
print enough for all. We shall commence the 
new year with an issue of one hundred thousand, 
bnt even this immense number we fear will be 
insufficient, though it is all we are able to print 
with our present machinery, until the fast press 
now building is completed. It will be remem- 
bered that we were unable to supply thousands 
of our subscribers with the complete volumes 
who failed to subscribe at the commencement of 
the present year, nor is it now possible to obtain 
a single set of the Magazine for the year 1857. 
Send in your subscriptions early, therefore, and 
secure the work complete. 


4 > 
+ > 


Groro1a.—The value of the taxable property 
of this State increased $30,000,000 last year. It 
was the result of internal improvements and a 
wise development of natural resources. Georgia 
is setting a good example. 

Tue cast Man.—A man was lately sent to 
the Worcester Lunatic Asylum, for persisting in 
planting horse-chestnuts in expectation of raising 
sorrel colts. 


Focyism.—“ A conservative,” said Douglas 
Jerrold, “is a man who will not look at the new 
moon, out of respect for that ancient institution— 
the old one.” 


4 > 
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A rrve Birt.—Newspapers have been called 
the only paper currency that is worth more than 
gold or silver. 
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THE KINGDOM OF SPAIN, 
Modern history affords no story more striking 
or impressive than that of the fall of Spain 
from the height of power and splendor to deep 
decrepitude and nullity—but a few centuries 
ago the chiefest and the wealthiest power in Eu- 
rope, now one of the weakest and poorest. His- 
torians commonly assign three principal causes 
for the rapid decay and downfall of this unhappy 
country, the expulsion of the Moors, the conquest 
‘of the New World, and the establishment of the 
Inquisition. Spain was a free country under the 
Cortes of Aragon, Leon, and Castile, which may 
be traced to the year 1188; and was the first 
kingdom of Europe, in point of date, to possess 
representative government; for England cannot 
produce indisputable evidence of that system 
prior to the reign of Henry III., in the year 
1225 ; while Germany can only refer to her first 
Diets in 1293, and France to her States General 
in 1303, in the time of Philip the Handsome. 
As the representative system, which was the 
bond of national union, became enfeebled in 
Spain, the people, losing all sense of common 
action, surrendered their liberties, and, with 
them, their antique grandeur of character, when 
unity of temporal authority and of religious 
creed became concentrated. The Spanish mon- 
archy was not consolidated till the joint reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, when Aragon and Cas- 
tile were united under one crown. Ferdinand, 
impelled by an intolerance which he mistook for 
piety, determined to expel the Moors, an indus- 
trious race, eminently skilled in agriculture and 
the arts of irrigation. Under their management 
the crops were abundant; but after their expul- 
sion the soil became comparatively barren, and 
it has never recovered its fertility. At the same 
epoch the Jews were driven out of the country, 
to the number of 800,000 persons of both sexes. 
This expatriation of the followers of Mahomet 
and Moses deprived Spain of a vast body of labo- 
rious and intelligent citizens, and materially 
checked the accumulation of wealth. It is true 
that many of both classes remained, pretending 
to have been converted ; but the policy of Fer- 
dinand was more rigorously enforced, at a later 
date, by Philip III., when the remainder of both 
races was banished. Thus the severest blows 
were struck at labor; and agriculture and com- 
merce—those solid pillars of national greatness 
—received a shock which was the first symptom 
of the decline of the empire. The kingdom 
contains 60,000,000 acres of cultivated land, 
16,000,000 of meadow, 14,000,000 of fallow, 
4,600,000 of irreclaimable land, and 18,500,000 
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alluvial land, about one-sixth of the whole area, 
is susceptible of drainage, and would be brougl.t 
into high culture in America; but the resources 
of the whole country are neglected. The con- 
quest of the New World, one of the principal 
causes of the transitory grandeur of Spain, was 
also one of the causes of its decline. Mines of 
gold and silver are exhaustible ; but the wealth 
of an industrious people, based on labor, and 
derived from agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce, must increase from century to century, 
unless the pernicious hand of government inter- 
venes under the idle pretext of regulating the 
process of production, and of teaching farmers, 
traders, and merchants how to conduct their own 
business, which they understand much better than 
their rulers. Spain, in possession of the precious 
metals, neglected her domestic industry, her 
most enterprising citizens crowding to her South 
American dominions, to which the mother coun- 
try became subordinate, as Montesquieu has well 
observed. Home improvements were neglected 
—fertile fields were allowed to run to waste ; and 
thus the injury inflicted by the expulsion of the 
Moors and Jews was aggravated in a new form. 
Even the mines of Spain, so highly estimated 
by the Carthaginians and Phoenicians, rich in 
quicksilver, copper and lead, were sacrificed to 
the silver products of the New World—for, in 
1535, Charles V. issued an edict which forbade 
mining in the old country, asserting that more 
profitable investments could be made in America. 
The third prominent cause of the decline of 
the empire was the establishment of the In- 
quisition. In the plenitude of its strength it 
formed a body apart from Church and State, 
directing even an armed force, and exercised 
both civil and religious domination. The prop- 
erty, the honor, the life of every citizen were at 
the mercy of this horrible tribunal. After mur- 
dering Moors and Jews, it shed the blood oJ 
Christians—Philip II. gave up his own son as 
their prey. After that sacrifice no family was 
safe. Philip II. drove the Lutheran mechanics 
from the seaports, and forced laborers from the 
vineyards to supply their place, to the duties of 
which they were incompetent. A high tariff was 
proclaimed to support native manufactures, and 
Spain was ruined through her self-imposed isola- 
tion. Spain culminated to the zenith under the 
emperor Charles V. But her gigantic power is 
now broken, and the former possessor of the 
precious metals is now unable to pay her debts. 
How full of warning is her eventful history ! 


CHARACTER.—True character is shown more 


of swamp and alluvial land. The swamp and 


clearly in trifles than in great deeds. 
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A CONVICT SHIP, 
We think it was Bishop Heber, who contrasted 
the gay and festive appearance of a man-of-war 
leaving harbor with all her sails set, a cloud of 
snowy canvass, her pennant streaming in the 
sunshine, her flag dallying with the breeze, buoy- 
ant, exultant, “like a thing of life,” with the 
probable world of woe within her wooden walls 
—the homesick or sin-stricken hearts, the gentle 
natures bowed down under the iron thrall of 
naval discipline. This picture was recalled to 
our mind the other day on reading a notice of 
the sailing of an English convict ship. The 
names of some of the unhappy company on board 
that vessel had filled a large space in the public 
ear; were once mentioned with respect and 
honor, and now coupled with epithets of 
commiseration or detestation according to the 
relationship of the speaker with these unhappy 
offenders against the law, and sufferers by its just 
administration. From the undistinguished mass, 
expelled from the dear old mother home of the 
land of their birth, having run through those 
stages in the career of crime which usually 
bring the culprit to this crisis, there rose out a 
company, many of whom were men the mention 
of whose names was wont to be accompanied 
with feelings of confidence and respect, painfully 
and sorrowfully conspicuous—pre-eminent in all 
that can cover their owners with shame and con- 
fusion of face. Never, we believe, in the annals 
of England, did convict ship carry such a load. 
Sir John Dean Paul the titled convict, with his 
two bank-partners Strahan and Bates; Robson 
the crystal palace swindler ; Redpath the whole- 
sale forger; Agar the treacherously dishonest 
railway guard, so long and patiently plotting 
the gold robbery with unwearied determination 
and perseverance; Saward the barrister aider 
and abetter of numberless of the frauds perpetrat- 
ed during the last twenty years. Surely such a 
list of names may well fill us with shame and 
sorrow. If we except the railway guard, these 
men would have held their dignity outraged at 
not being counted gentlemen, and the compan- 
ions of gentlemen. They all filled positions of 
respectability and importance. The imputation 
of a petty falsehood or a mean shuffle would 
have filled them with a high indignation, and 
yet at this moment they wear the convict’s dress, 
herding with the common mob of vulgar crim- 
inals, the touch of whose passing garment would 
once have been held as foul pollution. These 
men were prompted to the crimes for which 
they are now suffering punishment by the baneful 
love of luxury, which is one of the crying evils of 
the times, and which accompanies civilization 
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like a shadow on both sides of the broad Atlantic. 
Once, England boasted her exemption from such 
crimes, but now she can no longer claim a proud 


re-eminence in this respect; for, as luxury is 


increased, so corruption is no longer circum- 
scribed by geographical boundaries, and where 


xtravagance is the order of the day in social 


life, there we may expect that dishonesty will 
rear its head. 


A STRIKING SCENE. 
A very dramatic scene lately occurred at Ems, 


the famous German watering place, at the hotel 
d’Angleterre. There were several Russian offi- 
cers who had made the campaign of the Crimea, 
and a French general. The latter bore the scar 
of a sabre wound on his right cheek, and oppo- 
site him was a Russian officer favored with the 
same wound, but on the left cheek. The two 
soldiers, infeeted by a sort of natural curiosity, 
exchanged glances, and, during the dessert, when 
the conversation had become more familiar, the 
French general said, with a smile, to his neigh- 
bor, “ We both wear the same decoration,” 
pointing to his scar. This advance placed them 
on a footing of intimacy, and it came out that 
both had engaged in General ‘D’Allonville’s cav- 
alry affair at Eupatoria. As they were talking, 


they examined each other with more scrutiny, 


and finally recognized each other as the mutual 


authors of their honorable wounds; they had 
fought hand to hand in one of those fierce duels 
so common in the shock of cavalry. A keen 
emotion was displayed at the same moment on 
their faces ; they sprang to their feet and shook 
hands with an energy so touching, that the spec- 
tators"were moved to tears, and drank the officers’ 
healths with the utmost enthusiasm. 


+ 


Tue OnpeR or Taz Day.—Cheapness in all departments 
of literature is the present order of the day, a fact of 
which we are forcibly reminded by glanc ug over the 
well-filled and handsome pages of lou's Doliar Monthly. 
This magazine, copi llustrated, elegantly piinted, 
issued on paper of the faa texture, and overtlowing 
with tales, sketches, — gems, adventures, eaito 
and furnished, with its Aumorous 
page ‘in each number, _ one dollar a year! The original 
series of humorous illustrations at the close of each 
moonth’s issue is alone worth the price of the work. With 
a steadily increasing list of subscribers, Mr. Ballou now 
claims nearly ninety thousand circulation.— Christian 
Memorial. 
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SrrancEe.—’ Tis very queer that people always 
“sink twice” before they are rescued from 
drowning—but then there would be no merit in 
saving them if they didn’t. 

A SHOCKING BAD ’uN.—What animal has the 
greatest amountof brains? The hog, of course, 
for he has a hogs-head full. 
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BEN. D’ISRAELL 
A very clever fellow certainly is Benjamin 
D’Isracli, who has risen to as great distinction 
as a politician as he had previously obtained as a 
novelist. His “Vivian Grey” was the cleverest 
novel for a young man, that this century has pro- 
duced. It seems he has been in Paris lately, and 
one of those busy gossips, a Parisian correspond- 
ent of one of our papers, thus sketches him? 
“Tt is said that the ministers of Louis Napo- 
leon had frequently consulted Mr. D’Israeli, 
while in Paris, on the Swiss question. The em- 
peror himself paid him the most marked atten- 
tion, and more than once solicited him to ex- 
press his opinion freely on the state of affairs. 
He looks considerably worn by the political ex- 
citement he has passed through of late years. 
The jet black hair seems as black as ever, but 
the crop is by no means so luxuriant. The Jew- 
ish physiognomy, as he grows older, becomes 
more and more characteristic. The eyes are es- 
pecially Hebraistic. His complexion is a sal- 
low brown, but regularly smooth and childlike, 
and altogether he reminds one more of a large 
school-boy, than of one whose words have echoed 
to the farthest ends of the world, and shook from 
his throne England’s greatest statesman. His 
voice is peculiarly soft, and his manner more sub- 
tle and cautious than seems consistent with very 
large breadth of mind. His wife is evidently a 
person of superior mind. She is sorne ten years 
older than himself, if one may judge from ap- 
pearances, but I should conceive of invaluable 
use to a man carving his way, like D’Israeli, to 
place and power. She is plain in features, with 
a coarse yellow skin, but her ears and eyes are 
everywhere; not a sound or a circumstanct es- 
capes her where there is the slightest chance of 
realizing political capital; and the moment she 
has got hold of it, she is off instanter to fetch 
her husband to clinch the nail she has partially 
driven. She calls her husband “ Dizzy,” and 
her handwriting is that of masculine character, 
and her expression of that diplomatic terseness 
which bespeaks her peculiar order of mind. She 
was originally the wife of Mr. Wyndham, and 
by her influence brought in D’Israeli on the radi- 
cal interest, as his colleague for the borough of 
Maidstone. Afterward, becoming a widow, with 
five thousand pounds a year, she became Mrs. 
D'Tsraeli, and no doubt gave her husband sup- 
port and encouragement when he uttered his 
philippics against Peel.” 


Harp Beppinc.—An advertisement lately 
appeared, headed, “ Iron bedsteads and bedding.” 
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DEATH OF MARSHAL NEY’S SON. 
Joseph Napoleon Ney, Prince of Moscowa, 
and eldest son of Marshal Ney, died lately at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, near Paris. The prince was 
born in 1803, and had entered the army as a 
matter of course. He attained the rank of gen- 
eral of brigade, and then left active service, 
The prince was in his youth an ardent supporter 
of the turf, and was one of the fourteen founders 
of the French jockey club; he likewise distin- 
guished himself as a gentleman-rider. He was 
a first-rate musician, and exerted himself at one 
period to introduce a taste for classical music in- 
to France. With that view he organized con- 
certs, to which the finest voices of Parisian soci- 
ety contributed ; these aristocratic concerts at- 
tracted at the time immense interest. As a 
composer, the prince was less successful ; his op- 
era entitled “Regina,” proved a dead failure. 
He contributed some papers on Cowes, and 
yachting, to the Revue des Deux Mondes, but 
they were not very remarkable. The prince mar- 
ried the great heiress of France, the daughter of 
Jacques Laffitte, but the union was an unhappy 
one and led to repeated lawsuits and demands 
for a separation. The political career of the 
prince was peculiar. He was appointed peer of 
France in 1831 by Louis Philippe, and at once 
joined the opposition ranks. He delivered a fa- 
mous speech in defence of the memory of his 
father. In 1828 the prince became a violent 
red republican, and he formed one of the princi- 
pal members of a German democratic club, of 
which Herwegh the communist was the leader. 
This club sent forth a column of republicans on 
a revolutionary excursion into Baden, and the 
prince distinguished himself by addressing an 
encouraging speech to the column before its de- 
parture. On the re-establishment of the empire, 
the prince became a warm imperialist, and was 
named a senator. 


>» 


Saarp Rerort.—A doctor went to bleed a 
dandy, who languidly exclaimed, “O, doctor, 
you’re a great butcher!” To which the doctor 
rejoined, “O, yes, I’m used to sticking calves.” 


Query.—Why are good husbands like dough ? 
Becuase women knead them—and because they 
are the flower of society. 


> 


A sit or Truta.—The heart, like the veins, 
bleeds more readily when warm. 


AGRICULTURAL.—A man in clover marrying 


We suppose the linen must be sheet iron. 


a@ woman in weeds. 
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THE FRENCH ZOUAVES. 

The Zouaves are in theory natives of the 
French provinces of Algiers disciplined. by 
French officers, and bearing exactly the same re- 
lation to the French army that the Sepoys in 
India have to the regular British troops. The 
Zouaves derive their name from the Gaouaoua or 
D’Ait-Gaona, also called Zouaves, a Kabyle 
or primitive Berber population inhabiting the 
mountainous district between Bougie and Dellis, 
who are remarkable for their spirit of indepen- 
dence and warlike disposition. M. Carette in 
his work Etudes sur la Kabyle proprement dite, 
says that the confederation of the Zouaves com- 
prises 201 villages and 94,000 souls. The or- 
ganization of the Zouaves as a corps of the 
French army dates from the latter part of the 
year 1830. The force originally consisted of two 
battalions, but Frenchmen were almost from the 
first adinitted into it. In 1832 the two battalions 


were formed into one, and in 1833 it was ordered, 
that of twelve companies composing a battalion, 
only two were to consist of Frenchmen; though 
each company of natives could admit into its ranks 
a dozen French soldiers. At the end of 1835 the 
Zouaves were again divided into two battalions, 
each composed of four companies of “ indigenes,” 


and two of French. For various reasons, but 
especially in consequence of the intrigues of 
Abd-el-Kader, most of the natives have been long 
since induced to abandon the service, and few 
new recruits enter it ; so that the corps of Zouaves 
is now composed almost exclusively of French- 
men. The uniform has remained unchanged 
from the first, and consists of the same full pan- 
taloons and bornoos which has now become so 
well known. The present emperor has raised 
the number of regiments of Zouaves from one 
to three (of three battalions each), and they are 
now recruited by conscription like the other por- 
tions of the French army. Within a few years, 
since the hostility of the Arabs has in a measure 
been extinguished, and Abd-el-Kader has been 
withdrawn, a new body of native troops has been 
added to the French army in Algiers. This 
constitutes the three battalions of the Zirailleurs 
Indigenes of the provinces of Oran, Constantine, 
and Algiers. The latter has increased so much, 
that in 1854 the emperor divided it into two bat- 
talions, forming the regiment of Tirailleurs 
Algeriens, who acquired renown in the East 
under the command of Colonel Coimpfeu. It 
was reserved for the Crimean war to display the 
perfect character of the activity and fierceness of 
these Gallic confederates. Active as cats, and 
ferocious as tigers, no steep restrained and no 
fire appalled them—their element was carnage. 
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DILATORY PEOPLE. 

There is a class of people who are always late. 
They are invariably late to the cars, and they in- 
evitably have to jump for it, if they are going 
upon a steamboat jaunt. Everything with these 
people is put off until the last moment, and then, 
if the plank is removed, they stand a capital 
chance of jumping overboard in attempting to 
leap upon the deck after the paddle-wheels have 
commenced revolving. If the boat started an 
hour later, it would be all the same to them, for 
they would just as inevitably be behind time, 
and come up, or down, a little too late to take 
things cool and comfortable. These late people 
have to stir their stumps or be left behind, when 
they have steamboats or railroad cars to deal 
with; but they are the bane of the existence of 
punctual persons with whom they have dealings, 
and who have no resource in the way of tapping 
a big bell or blowing upon a steam whistle to 
hurry up the delinquent eleventh hour men. One 
procrastinating man will delay the best laid plans 
of hundreds, by failing to come up to time, and 
he wastes hours for others in his disregard for 
minutes. 


A Rustie’s Retort.—During the last cen- 
tury, one of the bridges at Paris, the Port au 
Change was so called because it was covered 
with houses in which the “money changers” 
lodged. One day, a rustic who was strolling 
over the bridge and saw no goods in the shops, 
stopped at one of the broker’s counters, and 
asked the proprietor with a stupid air what he 
sold. The man of money, thinking to quiz 
his rural inquirer, replied, ‘“ Asses’ heads.” 
“’Egad!” replied the peasant, “then you must 
do a great business, for you’ve got only one left 
in the shop.” 
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Puorocrapuy.—The King of Naples has for- 
bidden the practice of the photographic art in his 
dominions. But the King of Naples is a vicious 
bigot, which accounts for it. 


Divorce.—In the State of South Carolina, 
the marriage laws are so stringent that not a 
single divorce, it is said, has ever been granted. 


A Hovse-Fuxii.—In Philadelphia there is a 
widow lady who has twenty-five children, all 
living at home and none of them married. 


+ 


Scorcn Immigration.—The emigration from 
the Clyde to Canada, is going on rapidly. 


RememBer.—Economy itself is a great income. 
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Foreign Miscellanp. 


There are but twenty-five American residents 
in Liverpool. So it is said. 


Seventy-one horses were killed at a recent 
Madrid bull-fight. This is called fine sport! 
The amount of gold now on the way from 
Australia to England is about $5,500,000. 
Conciliation Hall, Dublin, that used to ring 
with O’Connell’s phillipics, is now a warehouse. 
The civil war among the Zulus in Southern 
Africa has cost the poor wretches 100,000 lives. 
The French have obtained leave to bridge the 
Rhine between Strasbourg and Kehl. 
A line of packets from Trieste to America is 
about to be established by the Austrian Lloyd. 
The Indian mutiny has shown the inefficiency 
of two thirds of the British officials in the East. 


The Paris Academy of Medicine have again 
broached the idea of burning the dead. 


A bronze medal is to be given to soldiers who 
served in the great wars of the French Empire 
from 1792 to 1815. 

Some rascal has stolen £2000 belonging to 
the church at which the celebrated Spurgeon is 
pastor, in London. 


Frederick Sauvage, who was the first who con- 
ceived the idea of applying the screw as an aux- 
iliary of steam, died lately in a maison de sante 
of the Rue Picpus, in Paris, very poor. 

The troubles in India are beginning to have 
an effect in raising the price of indigo and salt- 
petre, which are exported in large quantities 
from the districts where the revolt has occurred. 

In various counties of England, Protective 
Societies have been formed of persons who 
pledge themselves not to purchase a thimble-full 
of sugar until it has declined four cents per pound. 

The Emperor of Japan is to despatch to the 
various European powers, as an ambassador, the 
Governor of Simoda, with full powers to con- 
clude treaties of commerce with all the European 
States. 


The Journal du Havre, of a late date, has an 
article paying the highest compliments to Lieut. 
Maury, U. 8. Navy, for his “sailing directions,” 
and scientific observations designed to shorten the 
passages of ships across the ocean. 


The issue of the London Times each morning 
makes a pile of fifty feet high. Every four days 
it would make a column as high as the London 
Monument. The entire force employed in the 
printing department is three hundred, including 
reporters and proof readers. 

The French Academy, on the proposition of 
M. Empis, director of the ‘Theatre Francais, has 
resolved to give a prize of £400 for the best com- 
edy in five acts, and in verse, which may be rep- 
resented at Paris in the course of the next three 
years. 

A woman in Halifax, England, was recently 
discovered in a dark hole connected with a gen- 
tleman’s residence, presenting a sad, shrunken 
and emaciated appearance. She had been there 
eight days, and during that time had not tasted 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Out of the 50,000 men raised in Spain by the 
last conscription, 12,000 have raised substitutes, 

The princess royal of England is only sixteen, 
and will be married next January—sure. 


The Society of Antiquaries of Vienna has do- 
cided that henceforth ladies may be admitted as 
members. 

A bronze statue, by David, has been erected in 
Paris to Xavier Bichat, the celebrated anatomist 
and physiologist. 

Mr. Charles Turner, one of the best mezzo- 
tinto engravers that England has produced, 
recently died, at the age of eighty-three. 

The Emperor of Austria has granted an 
annual sum of 50,000 florins towards the resto- 
ration of the Cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna. 

The annual remittances of the Chinese in 
Singapore, for the support of their wives and 
families in China, amount to $250,000. 


A private letter from Rome says that the mis- 
ery of the poor there is very great. Bread is 
exceedingly dear, and grain is exported in large 
quantities, whilst its importation is prohibited. 

The emigration from Germany to America 
has taken an increased start this summer, 10,000 
able-bodied men having departed from the duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin alone. 

In the kingdom of Naples the wheat harvest 
is equal to an ordinary crop and a half, whilst 
the bean harvest is double. There will be a 
considerable increase in the quantity of wine 
made above the produce of last year. 

A subscription has been opened at Paris for a 
statue to Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination. 
M. Paul, the sculptor, has been commissioned to 
execute the statue, which will be inaugurated in 
June, next year. 


Several riots have taken place in Sweden, ex- 
cited by hatred against the Mormons. In one 
district, the authorities have enacted a heavy fine 
against any one lending his house for the purpose 
of their meeting. 
A desperate riot has taken place in the island 
of Madagascar; eighteen hundred of the insur- 
nts were captured and sentenced to death. 
‘he Crown Prince, however, who rejoices in the 
reform-promising name of Rakeout, opposed their 
execution, which had not teken place when the 
mail left. 


A constable in England having been dismissed 
because he insisted upon wearing a moustache, 
brought an action to recover damages from the 
high constable, but the court nonsuited him, con- 
sidering the order prohibiting the wearing of 
them a very proper one. 
The engagement of Mr. J. B. Gough, the cel- 
ebrated tetotal lecturer, with the National Tem- 
erance League and the Scottish Temperance 
ague, extends over three years—the arrange- 
ment being that he lectures four months each 
year in Scotland, and eight months in England. 
The Wesleyan Church is gaining ground in 
France. The Conference is to be held at Lau- 
sanne this year. There will be a large increase 
of church members, and several new stations, 
among them Marseilles, will be recommended to 


of anything but water, which she had procured 
from a tap in the yard near her hiding place. 


conference. With one exception, the places of 
worship have prefectorial rization. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Record of the Cimes. 


The wool crop of this year will exceed that of 
last by 3,000,000 pounds. 

Only think of American edge-tools beating - 
English ones in the English market! 

Maize, or Indian corn, originated in America, 
is little cultivated in Europe. 

A hen at Andover lately laid two eggs con- 
nected by a ligament, like the Siamese twins. 

Hydrophobia occurs most frequently in cold 
countries, and during autumn, winter and spring. 

There are 2600 sugar plantations in the United 
States, yielding the South $12,000,000. 

Potash strewed around rat-holes, it is said, will 
drive the vermin away. 

The ocean is said to be very perceptibly en- 
croaching on and covering land in New Jersey. 

To preserve flowers in water, mix a little car- 
honate of soda in it, and it will keep them a fort- 
night. 

A Leavenworth paper states that the present 
population of Kansas, as ascertained by the cen- 
sus just taken, exceeds 70,000. 

The highest price that flour has reached during 
a period of sixty years was in 1796, when it sold 
at sixteen dollars a barrel. 

The debt of Missouri is $12,000,000, mostly 
created by subscription to four railroads: the 
Pacific, North Missouri, Iron Mountain, and the 
Hannibal and St. Joseph road. 

A new patent has been granted for a type- 
composing and distributing machine. The speci- 
fication states that by its means both setting and 
distributing may be going on at the same time. 

The question as to who was the bravest son of 
New York, in the Mexican war, has been defi- 
nitely settled by the Committee of the Common 
Council of the city bestowing Gen. Jackson’s 
gold box upon Lieut. Col. Garrett W. Dyckman, 
of the Ist Regiment New York Volunteers. 

The crops in Ohio, are estimated this season 
as follows: Oats, 20,000,000; Rye, 1,000,000 ; 
Barley, 500,000,— making an aggregate of 
28,000,000 bushels, and being an average of 40 
per cent. increase on the crop of 1850. 


he hay 
crop, it is estimated, is three times that of 1850. 
The assessments of Chicago for 1857 fixes the 
value of real estate at $28,918,196 ; of personal 
property, at $7,213,053 ; making a total of about 


thirty-six and a quarter millions. The increase 
from last year is about four and three-quarter 
millions. 

The Albany, N. Y., Evening Journal, while 
alluding to the splendid crops of hay and the 
abundance of grass, complains that butter costs 
from 18 cents to 20 cents perpound. In Buffalo 
the butter is 12 cents, while in Philadelphia, with 
the same abundance of hay and green feed, but- 
ter is sold from 32 cents to 35 cents per pound. 


A woman having left a child (a little girl three 
weeks old) in an een hotel, a short time ago, 
quite a competition arose among the childless 
parents thereabouts as to who should take posses- 
sion of the “little stranger.” The dispute was 
finally settled by a “raffle,” and the winner bore 
off his prize in triumph, 
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New York pays for election expenses, $20,500. 
Boston, $1196. 


The Chinese sugar cane is reported to be doing 
very well in Texas, resisting the drought. 

Benjamin Franklin has been called “a man 
of genius ruled by common sense.” 

The mate of a vessel at New York recently 
stabbed a garrotter who had nearly strangled him. 

A move is on foot to establish a State agricul- 
tural society for Louisiana. A fine field for one. 

Whatever evil the base man finds in his soul 
he attributes to another. 


A tunnel across the Hudson River at Albany is 
talked of. 


If we get knowledge into our minds edgewise, 
it will soon find room to turn. 

The schooner Madeira Pet, for Liverpool, 
with a cargo of hides, etc., sailed from Chicago 
last month. 


‘There is now in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, more than three times the 
stock of sugar that there was a year since. 

Elizur Smith, of Lee, has contributed $500 
towards the erection of the new Chapel at Wil- 
liams College. 

A nervous grocer at Newark, N. J., had $640 
in bills, and fearful of robbers, placed it in a 
measure of oats for safe keeping. His horse ate 
it by way of dessert with his next meal. 


A steam» fire engine at Cincinnati, recently 
threw a stream through one hundred feet of 
hose and one and a half inch nozzle, two hun- 
dred and eighty-one feet. 

The “Pond Island Light,” at the mouth of 
the Kennebec river, consumes but a single pint 
of oil in a night. A new and valuable improve- 
ment magnities the élight flame so that it is seen 
by the mariner at a great distance. 

Sixty Portuguese, refugees from the island of 
Madeira, arrived at New York recently. They 
have been compelled to leave their native island 
on account of religious persecution, and are 
bound to Illinois, where there is a colony of 
refugees from the same island. 


Gall Borden, Jr.’s patent process for concen- 
trating and preserving milk has recently been 
put in successful operation in Burrville, Litch- 
tield Co., Conn., and milk reduced to about two- 
ninths its original volume is now sold at about 
thirty-two cents per quart. 

In Ischna, Cattaraugus county, N. Y., there 
is a family pamed Farewell, unsurpassed in num- 
bers hy any in our knowledge, among whom the 
utmost harmony of feeling has prevailed for 
years. Not long since there was a school in 
their district composed of twenty-six scholars, all 
cousins—and the school was taught by an own 
aunt to all the children. 

A beautiful cabinet specimen of crystalized 
copper and silver, was lately purchased at the 
Lake Superior veins, for the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. Itis of several pounds weight, and con- 
tains a large amount of silver. It formed a bar 
of metal some eight or nine inches in length, of 
crystals joined at the ends, composed of copper 
on the one side and principally silver on the 


Merrp-Making. 


Mrs. Posing says the best anecdote for pizen 
is not to take the plaguy stuff. 

An old adage verified—a miss, now-a-days, in 
circumference, is as good as a mile. 

Why should the male sex avoid the letter A? 
Because it makes men mean. 

Why is it impossible for cattle keepers to be 

soldiers they are all cowherds, 


A professor at a university was lately dis- 
pl because he regulated the astronomical 
clock to keep mean time. 

When is a man truly over head and ears in 
debt? When he has not paid forhis wig. True 
to a hair. 

We know a chap who attaches “ M. D.” to his 
name, as an abbreviation of his occupation of 
Mule Driver. 

Those mammas must look upon their daugh- 
ters as mere dirt, who are desirous of getting 
them off their hands. 

A lady complaining that her husband was dead 
to fashionable amusement, he replied, “‘ But then, 
my dear, you make me alive to the expense.” 

An editor, slightly balloony, hearing a toast 
given in honor of the fire department, arose and 
replied, assuring the convives he was a member 
of the “mighty engine.” 

“See here, my friend, you are drunk,’ “ Te" 
be sure I am, and have been for three . You 
see, my brother and I are on a ce mis- 
.-.. lectures, and I set a frightfalexample.”’ 


“ You find your moostarchers a great comfort, 
don’t you, Tom?” “ Well, yes; but I’m afraid 
I must cut ’em, for oneg obliged to dress so 
doosed expensive to mak@@Verything accord.” 

Two ladies in an adjoining city went to a ball, 
the other night, in a furniture wagon—no ordina- 

carriage could contain the immense 

wore. 

“ What a pity it is,” said a lady to Garrick, 
“that you are not taller.” ‘“Ishould be happy 
indeed, madam,” replied Garrick, “to stand 
higher in your estimation.” 

“ Shall we take a ’bus up Broadway?” said a 
young New Yorker, who was showing his country 
cousin about town. ‘“O, dear, no!” said the 
alarmed girl, “I wouldn’t do that in the street.” 

‘A Western paper offers to write “ Mr.” before 
or “ Esq.”’ after themames of such of its subscrib- 
ers, in directing their papers to them, as will pay 
twenty-five cents extra, or add both of said 
“handles” for fifty cents extra. 

A young gentleman asked a young lady what 
she thought of the “‘ marriage state in general.” 
“ Not knowing, can’t tell,” was the reply; “ but if 
you and I could put our heads together, I could 
soon give you a definite answer.” 


Upon the reading of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Syracuse, New York, by a citizen of 
that place, a gentleman from the rural districts 
made this comment:—“‘O, he Tead it well 
enough, but I’m darned if I believe he ever 
wrote it.” 


MERRY MAKING. 


“T have no dependence on you,” as the sailor 
said when he let go his hold of a rope and tum- 
bled into the sea. 


“ Which can travel the fastest, heat or cold ?” 
* Why heat, you dunce? Can’t anybody catch 
cold ?”” 

Honesty is a term formerly used in the case of 
a man who paid for his newspaper and the coat 
on his back. 

If you want an ramus to respect you, 
“dress to death,” and wear watch seals abou: 
the size of a brick-bat. 


If you ask a young lady to walk out with 
you, she first looks at your dress, and then 
thinks of her own. There’s where she’s right.” 


How is it that the trees can put on a new dress 
without opening their trunks? It is because 
they leave out their summer clothing. 


Employers should keep a close watch upon 
their clerks who “‘live fast.” Ditto upon those 
== “loose.” Ditto upon those who live 
“tight.” 

A professional brother of Boston has forward- 
ed to the Jersey City “retired physician whose 
sands of life have nearly run,” a cask of fine 


| beach sand to supply the vacuum. 


Would you rather die by the guillotine or be 
roasted to death? By the latter process, 
» sag a hot stake (steak) is better than a cold 
chop. 


Philip II., of Spain, gave a whimsical reason 


for not eating fish. ‘They are,” said he, 
“nothing but element congealed, or a jelly of 
water.” 

A doctor up town gave the following prescri 
bonnet, a cashmere shawl, and a pair of gaiter 
boots !’”” The lady recovered immediately. 


“My dear,” said an Irish gentleman to his 
wife, “I would rather the children were kept in 
the nursery when I am at home, although I 
should not object to their noise, if they would 
only be quiet.” 

A butcher’s wife was examined as witness in 
arecent case at the Sunderland County Court, 
and on being asked if certain accounts were 
*‘ cooked,” she P= replied that she “ did not 
know they were eatable.” 

“Why, Charley,” said a Yankee to a negro 
preacher, “you can’t even tell who made the 
monkey.” “@O, yes I can, massa!” “ Well, 
who made the monkey?” ‘ Why, the same one 
made the monkey, massa, that made you !” 


A new mode of travelling has been invented 
in a which entirely supersedes the tardy 
method of railroads. A large, hollow cannon- 
ball, capable of holding eight persons, is fired 
from a gun of corresponding dimensions, and 
the passengers speedily arrive at the end of two 


journeys at once. 


GIVEN AWAY. 
Any person desiring to see a copy ef Batiou’s Picro- 
RIAL, the favorite illustrated weekly journal, has only to 
address us 8 line to that effect, and a copy will be sent by 


return of mail, full of elegant vings, free of charge. 
M. M. BALLOU, boston, Mass. 


MR. DOBBS’S EQUESTRIAN EXPERIENCE. 


Not understanding the ctirb and snaffle, Dobbs’s first 
movement puts hin to the expense of great panes. 


Hangs on with manly firmness to the end 
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BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
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Uncalled-for interference of little dog and the result. 
him home. 
Practiset in private with the assistance of a manual on wether 
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% sing. Mr. Dobbs all right at last. 


